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FLEXIBLE DURABLE 
EFFICIENT COMFORTABLE 
SATISFACTORY SANITARY 








Movable Chair-Desks 
Invite the Realization 
of Many Educational 
Benefits. Enjoy them 


Consider the Values > 
Shown in these Illus- 
trations. ‘They are 
Important. 





New Model “‘B,”’ Type ‘‘X,”’ Tilting Top 


Write for Information 


Langslow-Fowler Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





VOCATIONAL WORK FLEXIBILITY OF ARRANGEMENT 





Make It Easy for the 
School Board 


In the administration of the schools entrusted to your 
charge, in your administration of the school funds, 
perhaps the most perplexing problem is that of the 
purchase of permanent school equipment—or, equip- 
ment that should be permanent. 


For you do not want to squander the taxpayer’s money 
—you do not want to lay yourself open to criticism or 
the implication that ‘“‘you did not know your business.” 


Therefore in suggesting that you use 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


—we feel that we are rendering you a service in offering 
our free booklet “How to Judge, How to Specify and How 
to Install Blackboards.”’ 


Many school officials have told us that it is a “gem.” 
It is a gem in this sense—it is small, compact and of 
great value to its owner. 
It is riot a gem in the sense that it is expensive. On the 
contrary it does not cost you money—it saves you money. 
Why not write for it today? We shall be glad to send 
it with our compliments. 


Why not also give us an opportunity to figure on your 
blackboard requirements? 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





GLASS AND CURTAIN ENCLOSED 




















@ To insure the maximum success of the 
consolidated school, transportation com- 
plaints must be avoided. 


€ Complete elimination of complaints is 
assured by specifying the use of 


The Wayne School Cars 


THE STANDARD 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


Universally Sold ‘by the Leading School Supply Houses 


The Wayne Works, Richmond, Indiana 


We Solicit Reliable Representation 

















Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 


A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “‘KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Catalog ““B” shows more types. Send for it. 





SOAPS, CLEANSERS AND 
DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOLS 


Original 20th Century Soap is manufactured from 
pure vegetable oils exclusively and where it is used for 
cleaning floors a bright, polished appearance will be 
obtained instead of the dull gray color 
which is so often caused by soaps con- 
taining an excess of alkali. Our soap 
can be used with the very best results 
for cleaning all woodwork, furniture 
and finished surfaces. One of the 
most successful uses that it is now being 
put to in the schools is that of cleaning 
slate blackboards. The original black 
finish will be brought out to the best advantage, removing 
all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. Original 
20th Century Soap will prove economical on account of 
being well bodied and free from all adulterations. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, 
Cleansers and Disinfectants, and are headquarters for 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, etc. Get our 
prices on these supplies before ordering, as we take the 
entire output of mills. 


°o 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


Western 903 N. Main St. 
Office: M. M. CLARK, Manager, LostAngeles, Cal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency. 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


Over 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BECAUSE it has the est membership of high grade men and women. . ; 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in — his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 
in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J., N. B. Can., and in about 


TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 
**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 





ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 
364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has grade, high school and college positions to offer teachers NOW. Experienced teachers, 
normal,and college Jgraduates, vocational and special teachers NEEDED. Write TODAY. 


408 Colcord Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


T. B. HANNA, A. M., Man: . 1118 Y Bidg., 
NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY sgieed te ond Sarah Volices, Wade" tecone. 


est teachers for every_line of work. Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 











Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


HE BREWER recees 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 













Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 











NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, © “°P** EXRGo, n.p. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 


The TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE Scwncar exes ee 








The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency Wisconsin 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


os 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of 1 the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





Manual Training 


HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Commercial Branches 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education ——— Established 27 Years —== 
School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 


——— 


THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. 


Last year we announced that there- 
after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 


years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y, 





Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education | 


Write us when you are in need of ee << e—ee 
a teacher for any Department of (aijame RAE Ne 2 re st 


School Work. In case of emer- & OCKY. M7: TEACH, 3 yo) S 


= your — at our § 
x . 1 - 

orn ae tem teerens: FOLVCY EMPIRE BLDG, Denver .Co.0 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 





















ATLANTA CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEACHER If you have never taught, write us. 
WANTED If you want a BETTER POSITION, write us. 
If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


2 : 21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
UCR CULAR Mei Ce ae TOM TOM im os int 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 





etn an Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 

MSUATO MSGS GYE took eight of our men” More thay s third ar ihe 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES State Universities selected our candidates. 

: The Speciatists’ Educational Bureau 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
us 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mer. 
LETICS WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, Mo. 











VACANCIES FOR 1915-16 

















APPOINTMENTS CONFIDENTIALLY and CAREFULLY NEGOTIATED for WORTHY INSTRUCTORS 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 





, ‘ an College Presidents............ $1,500 to 6,000 i i 

ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, State Normal Presidents and ; y eae ne eeecheebaaee 6700 to ha 

and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed Principalships ............ 1,550 to 5,000 Gi ee Se ly sam an 
by Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wi in SUpSTInVORCEDGHS . .... : .. ++ - 950 to 3,500 pee etl UP ete... Oia 
'y ‘ ’ y ‘ p nde Oo isconsin. High School Principalships..... 900 to 2,250 I hysical Education cree erees 450 to 1,800 
Psychology,Pedagogy,Education 900 to 2,200 Manual Training. .......... . 675 to 1,500 
— Teachers’ Training Work..... 750 to 1,600 MIOCBMOR. .0cccccccccccescese 60040 Rim 
Greek, Latin, French, German. . 720 to 2,600 Grade Positions.............. 600 to 1,200 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scctow' mass. 
Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. Register Now. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard Faculty. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 21 Share! Street 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Seo’y ano Mer. 


— “| SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 333"' 4% 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


—— — 


Y.M.C. A. Bidg., CHICAGO 





V. G. TRUEBLOOD & COMPANY, Inc., Educators’ Agency 


Dewberry School Agency ™°'f0:, ' The Right Teacher 


in the Right Place." 
Twenty-two years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ase’t Mgr- 











THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 


The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
‘ion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Manual Training When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 


ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
Domestic Economy We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
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NO MANUAL TRAINING WORKSHOP 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A LATHE 


And the Most Up-to-Date, Accurate, Inexpensive Lathe 
Suitable for Wide Variety of Precision Work is the 


“Drummond” 4-Inch Lathe 





$39.00 FOR BENCH LATHE COMPLETE 
f§ Send for Sample Machine. If You Don’t Like It Send It Back. 


A. Three-step belt pulley or cone | K. Hand wheel for turning screw 
on headstock mandrel. which operates. 

B. Gears for operating lead screw | L. Top, or cross, slide of slide 
(shown in detail in end ele- rest carrying 
vation). M. Tool post made with 


C. Leading screw gear. . . 3 
D. Wheel for traversing saddle by Ml. le sa facing, or 


hand by leading screw. ; ; 
E. Hand wheel for moving. M2. Hole for boring bar. 


F. Tailstock barrel with N. Bolt for swivelling adjustment 

G. Back centre. of saddle for milling, etc. 

Screw for locking barrel in | O. Handle operating clutch, con- 

position. necting saddle with leading 

J. Bolt for adjusting tailstock for | screw, for bringing the slide 
taper turning. rest into action. 


Write for Catalogs and Booklet ‘‘Lathe Work,”’ Free. 


W.R. PRICE, 70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


REMEMBER 


‘‘Man’s Days are Few and Full of Trouble.”’ 


This is especially true during the Spring Term when hun- 
dreds of things that simply have to be done cause you to 
postpone the task of selecting your new MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE and LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENTS. This work requires a good deal of time and 
careful study to get the proper relation of cost, quantity and 
arrangement. Pass your troubles on to us and let our SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT give you complete plans and 
specifications with delivered prices. 


SHELDONS BIG 4 


FOR THE 







DRAWING 
TABLES 


TURNING 
LATHES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 


WORK BENCHES ano VISES 


DON’T FORGET 


Our new Catalog No. 15 is now ready for distribution showing our 
complete line of INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL LABORATORY TABLES for 
COOKING, SEWING, DRAWING, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS and 
CHEMISTRY. 

Glance thru our PICTURE CIRCULAR of INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL APPLIANCES which has been mailed you and write us for 
complete information on any items that are of interest. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. Muskegon, Michigan 
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G. Christiansen 
School 
Equipment 


Our Domestic Sci- 

ence Tables have 

the Clincher Joined 

tops, bringing the 

pieces of which it 

is composed just as 

tightly together as 

it is possible to draw them. This dove- 
tail joint with glue, prevents warping and 
eliminates all danger of gaping between 
the pieces. 


There are no better benches offered 
anywhere today than those we make. 
This is no mere claim, we know it. 


Write today for our complete catalog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN carcésco? tre: 





THE BEMIS STANDARD VISE 


Strong—Positive—Durable and 
Cheap. 


They don’t break, slip or let go. 


It has the advantages of the continuous screw vise 
and is as rapid as the so called quick acting 
vise. 


It is not an experiment but has been thoroly tried 
out and perfected. 


Made with or without dog for holding work on 
top of bench. 


The very thing to replace your worn out wooden 
vises at small expense. 


Send for circular. 


A. L. BEMIS 


72 Commercial St. Worcester, Mass. 








School Board Journal 
re 


“Grand Rapids” 
School Equipment 





Stands unparalleled in quality and costs no more. 

Every detail of construction, workmanship and finish of Grand 
Rapids Hand Screw Equipment has the care and supervision of 
the most skilled workmen. Every piece of Equipment is care- 
fully inspected before leaving our plant and we 


Guarantee our Product to be as Represented 






Sixty-four Pages 


Manual Training Benches 


for your schoolroom and illustrated 
in a beautiful catalog or textbook 
and numbered 1014. Ask for it. 


No Knots on the working 
surface. 


Full framed—in drawer work. 
Double tongue and groove 


Our tops. 
Solid cast brass pulls on every 
Benches | "wer. 
Have | Full mortise and tenon joints. 


Tops specially treated by a se- 
cret process and guaranteed. 


Exclusive features not found 
in other benches. 


Will avoid the rush of the late buyers and assure you 
Your <onter of delivery on the date you desire. This also gives you 
jf 


Meee ample time to satisfy yourselves that the equipment 
Placed Now is fully up to our guarantee before school opens. 





Remember--Equipment for the School is Our Specialty 


We create, plan, and build to fit the individual needs 
of each school, so that your equipment 
will be practical. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


‘Quality Always”’ 
1428 No. Front Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 





School Sound Jounal : 





“Grand Rapids” 
School Equipment 


Our New Text Book just 
issued of 100 Pages illus- 
trating and describing our 
complete line of 


Laboratory 
Equipment 





For all departments in 


Biology, Chemistry, 
Physiography, Physics, 
Agriculture, Geology, 


: ; The above cut illustrates but one of our many patterns 
is ready to mail. Ask for No. 1214. of Sestrncteed! Gebten 





Your Laboratory Problems 2° ™2¢¢ esy by consulting 
stock patterns, which are so designed that you can have the arrangement you 
p £ y £ z 


desire and the length best suited for your requirements. It matters not what the 
shape of the room is, our engineers and designers can handle your problem. 
Suggestions are yours for the asking. 





Sixty-four Pages of 
Domestic Science 
and 
Sewing Room 
Equipment 














Embodying all of the latest creations . 
from the School in this art and ap- 
proved by the profession. 

The kind of equipment you want is 
shown in this beautiful book, and 
the only equipment that is 
backed by a guarantee that you 
cannot afford to overlook. 





The above cut illustrates but one of our many patterns 
Ask for Catalog No. 1114. id tain Ceataat hihi 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


‘Quality Always”’ 


1428 No. Front Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM Every School Day examina 
applicat! 

—_e . dress M 

Furnished to meet the most ex- “chool discipline and efficiency de- 109 City 

; ‘. ] d mand a uniform standard of time ZZ 
acting requirements of schoo S an and the correct announcing of pro- PROPOS 
colleges. Rings bells at either one gram signals. It has been estimat- Departme 


minute or five-minute intervals. 











ed that from one-half hour to an 


Affairs, V 
Sealed pr 


ide of t 

: ‘ hour a day is lost in schools thru groceries, 
Automatically cuts out the ring- interrupted recitations, uncertainty, dressed to 
ing of bells on days and nights when confusion and disorder between will be re 
April 22, 





not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.’ 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 


If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 


tion it is the best. 


Send for catalog 8, showing our complete line. 


















tion. 





system in existence. 
trical power. 
invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
No attention required except winding of one 
clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature 
Tell us your needs. We can help you. 


classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of schoolroom clocks. 


TheHahi Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school—governed by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 
office. It is the most perfect time 
No dependency on erratic elec- 
Air and gravity—two constant and 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. “ia 
Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. M 
cord 
Pi 
mH S bscribers’ Free Service D artment We invite all | our readers to ask que watlone of any ‘kind on any ar: g 
u ep lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully ie 
{ and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. i) >. 
ce If you are intere sted in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 4 Pi 
{% mail it, to the address given below: H ome 
ae re x) Ti 
{ Adjustable Window Shades.. Diplomas. . Kindergarten Supplies Scientific Apparatus. . WI N 
[{ Agricultural Apparatus Disinfectants... ... Laboratory Furniture Scissors. ... _ H) N 
{ Air School Furniture. . Display Fixtures. . Laboratory Shade Hoists Sewage Dispos: ul. A) ee 
{} Air Washers........ Domestic Science Ec uipme nt Sn ere Shelving............ i) N 
Art Supplies..... Benches. . Stoves. Library Shelving......... Skylight Operators. . . A D. 
Athletic Field Apparatu us MS hes 40k <r ex actues J, EAGMME TOOBD... 005.5505. Slating Liquid q Tl 
[{ Auditorium—Chairs.. Drawing Supplies.............. Rs cork kc aids Stage Equipment. 4 com 
CR RAI, Syn ccs ae , NE Perlite 5 <0 Loose-Leaf Books Lignting......... XH anv 
f Pee Drinking Fountains... . Manual Training pe Co 4 W 
{ Batteries—Storage.. | Duplicators....... Benches. . | Sts ationery.......... H) Rec 
Oe i a ce oz Dusters (Sanitary)... . Maps Statuary ¥ Rev 
Biology Supplies : Electrical Supplies. Metal W orking Materials Stenciling M: aterials A) Sh 8 
% Blackboards—C omposition. BUOOTOUEE. . 85s Machinery Sweeping Compounds ¥ 
GR Slate..... a re a Mimeographs... . ,. a *) W 
Bookbinding Supplies Eraser Cleaners............ Motion Picture Films Drafting... 4 
( Bookcases—Sectional. et pe re Machines. . Kindergarten ‘0 S 
[ Book Covers.... Filing ¢ ‘abinets . . 2 Natural Science App: iratus Talking Machines 4 ° 
(} Bronze Tablets.................. SL e's cua pw sean ds Natural Science Cabinets Telephones XH) 
{ Builders’ Hardware Fire Escapes. : Oil Color Materials Temperature Regulation x 
OR Caps and Gowns................. First Aid Cabinets Paints and Varnishes | Terra Cotta X) 
es cess eases Flags Paper. . ey | ‘Toilet Paper * —s 
OR Kindergarten Floor Dressing. . Paper Towe a. Tools 4 
Charts —Geographical Flooring. ....... Partijoms......... Light W oodworking * 
OR MES 5s én Forges woh Pencils Leather Work w 
( Class Pins....... Fumigators. ... Pencil Sh urpe ners. . Jewelry Work # 
aK Clock Systems. . Furniture Pens Metal Work a 
rt Secondary Adjustable Phonographs Typewriters ® 
oH Program Movable Steel. . Physical Geography Supplies Vacuum Cleaning Systems *) H’ 
rf Costumes for Plays Globes Pianos ae Ventilators. # 
oH Crayons ._ Gymnasium Apparatus Pictures En scmaabes H be 
sy Crayon Troughs Heaters (Rural School) Plaster Casts Wagons......... #) We m: 
rf Deafening Quilt Heating Apparatus Playground Apparatus Wall Burl: aps Hl boards 
oH Deodorizers . Industrial Collections Plumbing Fixtures Wall Paints , nat 
Desks—Pupils Inks Portable Schoolhouses Waste Baskets # as 
+ Teachers. . Inkwells | Printing Supplies Water Color Materials #) blackt 
o Dictionary Holders Janitor Supplies | Program Clocks Water Pressure Systems 0 have | 
Projection Lanterns Water Purifiers 4 the Pi 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. Raffia and Reed Weather Strips : and th 
Gentlemen —We are interested in the items as checked above Tf you will | ose tg oe Winders tae niece rs ¥) six y' 
place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to | Rubber Matting Wiedou Wentiietans . guara 
¥: | Rulers Wire Window Guards ¢ 
(Signed) pee eae | Safe Cabinets Woodworking Machinery 0 een 
i eins des es: Ni pasties Sanitary Appliances Weaving Yarns : \ y 
Official Bids | Additional Wants. ssh nike dg drain ita tana te dell hae aed ysl Tue oa a 4 ots 
BOTS oo CRE C8 FeO ee Sewer ee err ates §=6ee 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 2 25 2 2 25 2H 5 2H 5 HH 25H HMMS 


20-22.-; 
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School Soand Jounal 





School Architect—$3,500. 


—fompetitive examination April 10th. 
Local residence waived. Open to men 
between the ages of 30 and 50 who 
have had five years’ experience in in- 
stitutional work, preferably  school- 
house construction. The Commission 
reserves the right to admit to the final 
examination only those standing above 
70% on training and experience. For 
application and full information ad- 
dress Mpls. Civil Service Commission, 
109 City Hall. 


Bids Wanted 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES.— 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., March 17, 1915. 
Sealed proposals, plainly marked on the out- 
side of the sealed envelope: ‘‘ Proposal for 
groceries, etc.,’’ as the case may be, and ad- 
dressed to the ‘Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Sixteenth and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill.,” 
will be received until 2 o’clock p. m. Thursday, 
April 22, 1915, and then opened, for furnishing 











the Indian Service with groceries, glassware, 
agricultural implements, wagons, school sup- 
plies, desks, ete. Schedules giving all necessary 
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MERIT 


HAS SOLD 


3,000,000 
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Pace 
information for bidders will be furnished upon aver ‘ poeth ae High School, Newark. N. J. 9 6eor | ‘ - 99 
application to the Indian Office, Wash- eS. SEE 5 456 5-ge Ad cee ls waths detec eetedeie doar t t 
on BS C.; and the U.S. Indian Warehouses MM ae ER re ae Pere 10 anne W 1 Z 
at New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Some Common Problems in Schoolhouse Construction, S. A. 
and San Francisco. The department reserves ie Bi ris hae sods oe isk 004500 46 086 64g 08084 d5R ead 11 e 
the right to reject any and all bids or any eye BO aaa eer ree 13 Sanitary 
part of any bid. A Model Classroom, V. Te. TRsipeteset occ ccc cc cccicwccecccscces 16 
CATO SELLS, Commissioner. An Example of Economical Grade School Construction, H. H. 
FE | oa Os bth aw 550.40 co O Ma 4 44.05 o¥ssc02d eeu hoes bens 7 
RM ee Se re ae errr ee ae Inkwells 
The West Orange High School Group.................ceeee0: 2 
MAYNE’S The. Ventilation of Schoolrooms with Cloth Screens, John B.. in the past six years 
DOG 6.30446 sence eaeaen A ren ae 3 
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Deep-Rooted 


IN 


Practical Pedagogy 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By EDWARD G. WARD 


In competition with many other methods the 
Rational Method in Reading holds its own and is 


continually winning new adoptions 


Grounded on thoroughly scientific principles, the 
Rational Method is perfectly adapted to doits work. The 
word, sentence and phonetic methods are combined, each 
in its proper relation. 


The plan of work outlined in the manual is definite 
and systematic and can be successfully used in graded 
and ungraded schools. 


Important Places Using This Series 


Greater New York Lansing, Mich. Scranton, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Ohio Bay City, Mich. 
Jersey Ci % N. J. Beatrice, Nebr. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Yonkers, N. Y. East Orange. N. J. Virginia, Minn. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Fostoria, Ohio 
ars. Pa. Omaha, Nebr. Carnegie, Pa. 
Pittston, Pa. Canton, Ohio Glens Falls, N. Y. 
York, Pa. Findlay, Ohio Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Oil City, Pa. E. St. Louis, Ili. Whitehall, N. Y. 
St. Cloud, Minn. Charlotte, N. C. Dickson City, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. Norristown, Pa. Fulton, N. Y. 


This series consists of a primer, five readers and a manual of instruction for teachers 
There are also phonetic drill cards and sight word drill cards. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


VOCATIONAL 
MATHEMATICS 


By WILLIAM H. DOOLEY 
Principal Technical High School, Fall River, Mass. 


UNIQUE feature of this book is the arrangement 

by which it may be used with equal success by 
either the regular teacher of mathematics or by the teacher of shop 
work, Explanatory notes precede each set of problems so that the 
mathematics teacher who has not had shop training can conduct 
the work without difficulty. A review of the essentials of prac- 
tica) arithmetic and detailed lessons in the rudiments of algebra 
and the derivation and use of formulas give the shop teacher the 
requisite mathematical foundation on which to build. 

Besides providing ample work in principles and their applications, 
the book contains chapters on Carpentering and Building; Sheet 
Metal Work; Bolts, Screws, and Rivets; Shafts, Pulleys, and Gears; 
Plumbing and Hydraulics; Steam Engineering; Electrical Work; 
Mathematics for Machinists; and Textile Calculating. 

No other book of its kind deals with so many phases of industrial 
work. The problems, which are numerous, are expressed in the 
language of the shop so as to arouse the interest of the student 
and to prepare him for success in dealing with technical details. 
In the preparation of the work the author has had the codperation 
of an unusually large number of eminently successful teachers in 
vocational courses as well as of men engaged in various industries. 
The course is adapted to use in high schools, pre-apprenticeship 
courses and vocational classes. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 358 pages. $1.00 
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General Science has found increasing favor as a 
first-year high-school study in schools through- 
out the United States. Many science teachers 
have assured us that 


Caldwell and Eikenberry’s 
Elements of General Science 


208 pages, illustrated, $1.00 
is the first adequate text in this new field. 


It is wholly within the comprehension of the pupil. 


It awakens interest in science, and explains the common 
phenomena of nature. 


It furnishes a thorough foundation for science study 
in the later years of the course. 


It does not over-emphasize one science at the expense 
of the others, but gives equal recognition to physics, 
chemistry, and the biological sciences, drawing 
upon each as needed. 

It is the result of careful study and actual classroom 
experience. 

It gives the pupil a real educational knowledge of the 


world of science, even if he has no further op- 
portunity for science study. 


If first-year science is a live subject with you, will you not 
write us concerning the Caldwell and Eikenberry text? 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus’ San Francisco 


Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene 


O’SHEA and KELLOGG 


I. Health Habits 
II. Health and Cleanliness 
Ill. The Body in Health 
IV. Making the Most of Life 


Establish the child early in the right 
habits of health 


For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


The Macmillan Company 


PRAIRIE AVE. AND TWENTY-FIFTH ST., CHICAGO 
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THE CHILD— 


The first consideration in the building of schoolhouses. 
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SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. Mr. E. F. Guilbert, Architect for the Board of Education. 


A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


The South Side High School of Newark, N. 
J., is a magnificent example of Collegiate Gothic 
as applied to a city high school buildmez. The 
building is located on a large piece of property 
which has three street frontages. The site is a 
rather difficult one tor a schoolhouse in that it 
is on the side of a hill with nearly forty feet 
difference between the front and rear streets. 
The principal entrance illustrated on the Iront 
cover of this issuc, and xhown on this page, is 
located on the higher and better street. There 
is a lawn of eighty feet on this frontage and 
sixty feet on the side street with about twenty 
feet on the rear. The building proper has a 
total frontage of 223 feet and is 168 feet deep. 
It is constructed of rough, vari-colored red brick 
with a very light-colored, mat-glazed terra cotta 
trim. 

The building has a total student capacity of 
1,200 and an auditorium capacity of nearly 
1,300. In addition to 31 classrooms, there are 
two large laboratories for biology, two for 
physics, one for chemistry, and two lecture 
rooms with three preparation rooms adjoining. 
The facilities also include large rooms for 
mechanical and freehand drawing and standard 
rooms for cooking, dressmaking, millinery and 
sewing. A special room for vocal music, a 
large study hall, a sheet metal shop and a join- 
Pee ae iat en eomasenen eden aeatataseieinccea et eaaiaaaeeieDadnce teed ery shop are provided. The large gymnasium is 
Bap aa a PN TPES Tt soi y , i equipped with lockers and showers for both 

? boys and girls. A lunch room that will seat 

four hundred students, a well equipped kitchen 

and a teachers’ lunch room are located on the 

ground floor. The entire roof of the building is 

paved and is much enjoyed as a playground. 
Four separate stairways run to the roof. 





eal Ba 


The building was designed and erected under 
the supervision of Mr. E. F. Guilbert, architect 
of the Board of Education. Mr. Geo. W. 
Knight designed the heating and ventilating 

Pt ciel Oe, peace eo system and other mechanical equipment. The 
Mom: eal pati ai caine Mi ire ier . total cost was $340,000. 


DETAIL, SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Some Common Problems in Schoolhouse Construction 


S. A. Challman, State Commissioner of School Buildings for Minnesota 


If we lived up to our aspirations, there would 
be practically no difficulties in regard to our 
schoolhouse problems. Intentionally, none of us 
desire to violate any of the principies governing 
the healthfulness, use and safety of our school 
buildings. Still we do it, because so many of 
us attempt to define and interpret these prin- 
ciples. Then we find it difficult to agree upon 
just what ideas to embody in these principles. 
We seek to avoid arbitrary and forced interpre- 
tations, and, as a result, we emasculate our 
statements, until their correctness becomes a 
matter of doubt. 

We naturally start out with the idea that the 
school is for the child. Beyond this, however. 
we soon begin to diverge, as we conceive of 
different ways in which to make the school 
minister to the welfare of the child. In all 
probability, we are not likely to reach any gen- 
eral agreement as to the exact means by which 
the school building may further the physical, 
intellectual, moral, social, industrial and other 
needs of the children within its walls. Our very 
disagreement as to these means may be a most 
desirable factor during this formative period of 
school building standards, as the ideas which 
survive are likely to have withstood a more 
severe test than would otherwise have been given 
them. 

Size of Building. 

Granting that we approach our problems in 
an altruistic frame of mind, our first considera- 
tion is the size of the school building. The 
question immediately calls for an understand- 
ing of the community needs, the degree of at- 
tainment of the pupils to be provided for, and 
the general plan of school organization. It is 
not primarily a matter of the number of rooms 
in the building, or the number of stories, but an 
analysis of the conditions which are to be met 
by the erection of the building. Even the com- 
munity, or district, which has but thirty pupils 
to send to school is in need of an analysis of its 
conditions before deciding upon its building. If 
the rural school taught by one teacher can, as 
some people think, train pupils as successfully 
as the larger school, where division of labor is 
possible, then the building must provide the 
opportunities for the exercise of these various 
forms of training, and there must be, in addi- 
tion to the schoolroom, workrooms for boys and 
girls. If, on the other hand, one teacher can- 
not give the variety of training required by this 
scheme of education, it would be folly to pro- 
vide such additional rooms. The fact that occa- 
sionally some teacher actually and even success- 
fully carries out a program of varied intellec- 
tual and industrial activities does not prove that 
it is possible for all teachers to accomplish this 
result. But the community that insists upon 
having such a teacher will most likely be able 
to secure her, and for such a community the 
school building should be designed so as to 
facilitate in every way the purposes for which 
the training is given. 

As the number of pupils to be provided for 
increases, the factors of varied attainments and 
plan of school organization enter materially into 
the building problem. Freakish design is in- 
defensible in school buildings, but unconven- 
tionality, with a distinct plan of school organ- 
ization back of it, has everything to commend 
it. The cottage plan of school buildings and the 
one-story building with its several schoolrooms 
may be indices of wisdom or idiocy, everything 
depending upon the validity of the plan of 
school organization underlying the particular 
project. Architects, naturally, cannot spend 
the requisite time investigating distinct forms 


of school organizations, as the questions in- 
volved become more complex with the greater 
number of pupils to be provided for. Hence the 
need of the school architect who is willing to 
make the building he is designing conform to 
the general plan of the educational engineer. 
This engineer may be the superintendent of 
schools, or some other person on the school board 
or in its employ. As a matter of fact, the super- 
intendent of schools is rapidly adjusting him- 
self to this new phase of his work, and the 
school architect of sagacity, in giving concrete 
expression to the ideas of definite plans of school 
organization, is establishing for himself a field 
of recognized usefulness. 


Character of Construction. 

In this age when steel and concrete construc- 
tion plays so important a part in our commer- 
cial buildings, the schoolhouse is rather slowly 
being transformed into a fireproof structure, ex- 
cept in our larger cities where the ordinances 
compel such construction. It is, however, evi- 
dent that fireproof construction in so far as 
school buildings are concerned is largely a mat- 
ter of ability on the part of the community to 
pay for such a structure. Where the school 
population is constantly increasing as is true 
in most of the communities in the west, it is 
with most school boards a question of how to 
provide from year to year for the increase with 
the funds, at its disposal. In spite of this fact, 
however, the many advantages in the way of 
safety, sanitation, durability, quietness, reduced 
cost of upkeep and other minor factors attest 
in a most convincing manner the wisdom of 
such construction. The architect, more than 
any other man, can influence building construc- 
tion along this line, and, in the end, he who 
consistently follows this line of reasoning with 
school boards will have the most meritorious 
buildings to his credit. 


The Elementary School Plant. 

The size of an elementary school plant is gov- 
erned, in the main, by the physical conditions 
and size of the site. A city block has approxi- 
mately 90,000 square feet. Every child attend- 
ing a school of this type is entitled to at least 
fifty square feet of playground. Allowing twenty 
per cent of the site for the building and another 
twenty per cent for lawn, shrubbery and flowers, 
it ean readily be seen that the city block of the 
dimensions given will not provide school facil- 
ities for more than one thousand pupils. But 
the playground would be none too large, if the 
area per pupil was made one hundred square 
feet, and, in that case, the city block would af- 
ford playground for approximately six hundred 
children. Allowing thirty-five pupils to a room, 
each city block used for elementary schoo! pur- 
poses would then have a building of not more 
than sixteen rooms. Except in congested centers 
of population where land values make such a 
program impossible, this limitation as to size of 
elementary school buildings has much to com- 
mend it. It is an easy unit from the stand- 
point of architectural design. The mechanical 
equipment can be made very effective by the 
ordinary means in common use. The school or- 
ganization can be readily adjusted to great ad- 
vantage around this unit along various lines of 
activity. Whenever it is found necessary to 
increase this unit, it follows that an increase 
in the size of the site should naturally go 
with it. 

The High School Building. 

High school buildings present entirely dif- 
ferent problems, but the same principle of estab- 
lishing a unit basis in order that the whole plant 
may be continuously utilized should govern in 
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determining the size of the building and the 
interior arrangement. The size of the site be- 
comes almost wholly a matter of architectural 
setting. Up to the present time, high school 
buildings, in general, are more of a misfit from 
the point of view of efficiency than elementary 
school buildings. The large study hall so com- 
mon in all but the most carefully planned build- 
ings is, so to speak, a white elephant both eco- 
nomically and pedagogically. J hope none may 
confuse this with the auditorium which has a 
legitimate place in a high school building, where 
the enrollment is sufficiently large to require it, 
or where the community uses such auditorium 
for its public meetings. The reference here is 
to the study hall for two hundred or more pupils 
which is not continuously occupied by even one- 
half of the pupils for whom it is designed. 
Space is also often wasted in laboratories which 
are used only a period or two daily, when by 
careful planning and arrangement of cases for 
apparatus, the room might be in almost contin- 
uous use. Laboratories for the different high 
school sciences may be readily combined, as long 
as the enrollment of pupils does not warrant 
their duplication. High school recitation rooms 
need particular attention, with regard to both 
shape and size. Some small recitation rooms 
are necessary, but all ought to be oblong, with 
the light along the long axis of the room, and 
none should be smaller than approximately three 
hundred and sixty square feet. From this area 
to double the floor space lies practically the 
various advantageous sizes of recitation rooms. 
Rooms used for the fine arts and for commercial 
departments present individual problems in each 
school. 
Industrial Departments. 

Prevocational departments, generally spoken 
of as industrial departments, have come to be 
important features in the planning of high 
schools and grammar schools. The required 
space for each of these departments depends 
naturally upon the content of the courses of- 
fered. It is, however, safe to assume that the 
workrooms for each of these departments ought 
to have not less than thirty-five square feet of 
floor space and the number of pupils to each 
room ought not to exceed twenty-four. The 
workrooms, according to this standard, will have 
a floor space of 840 square feet. It can readily 
be seen that rooms of this size approach the 
limit for personal supervision by one teacher, 
and in the interest of efficiency they ought not 
to be made larger. In the manual arts, the 
course may require separate rooms for mechan- 
ical drawing, carpentry, and joining, machine 
work, pattern making, forge work, foundry, and 
sheet metal work. In the household arts, it may 
include rooms for cooking, sewing, with a small 
adjacent room for fitting, and a suite of rooms 
for the teaching of housekeeping. This suite 
is a difficult matter to arrange for satisfactor- 
ily. It requires considerable ingenuity on the 
part of the architect to give this a homelike 
aspect, a thing which very few architects have as 
yet succeeded in attaining. In agriculture, it 
will require a laboratory and a greenhouse, or 
at least a conservatory. To these workrooms 
should be added storage rooms for various pur- 
poses. Each department should also have at 
least one lecture room and each instructor be 
provided with a small room for individual use. 

Physical Education. 

Equally important with other departments of 
school work are the means provided for a physi- 
cal education. The gymnasium belongs as much 
in the school as the laboratory. It goes without 
saying that it should be ample in size and 
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height to allow for indoor games. The dressing 
rooms with lockers and showers are also a neces- 
sary complement to the full enjoyment of the 
benefits of the gymnasium. The swimming 
pool, which is yet on trial as a part of the phy- 
sical equipment of a modern school, is grad- 
vally overcoming the objections made against it, 
on account of lack of proper facilities for filter- 
ing and sterilizing the water. The type of con- 
struction and means for heating water are mat- 
ters which are receiving careful attention with 
a view of reducing the cost in each case. The 
excellent training and the splendid enjoyment 
which the swimming pool affords are bound to 
secure for it general recognition. The pool 
needs an abundance of sunlight and should in- 
variably have its windows towards the south. 
It should be proportioned to allow for competi- 
tive activities. Sixty or seventy-five feet are 
good lengths, and twenty-five or thirty feet 
proper widths. 
The Library. 

Strange to say, the library in the public 
school only occasionally receives the considera- 
tion to which its importance really entitles it. 
Frequently it is relegated to some inconspic- 
uous part of the building and accorded scarcely 
more than storage space for books. This room 
above all others should have an individual char- 
acter, and should be made particularly attrac- 
tive. It should also be large enough to provide 
for reading tables. The happiest location of 
this room is generally near the main entrance 
of the building, as it thus affords a pleasant re- 
minder of its contributions to educational ad- 
vancement on the arrival to school in the morn- 
ing and just before leaving at night. It should 
have as large a window glass area as any school- 
room, and should be provided with artificial 
illumination. A separate outside entrance, in 
addition to the door from the corridor, is also 
a distinct advantage. 

The Kindergarten. 

The kindergarten, if it is to be successfully 
conducted, needs particular attention. Its loca- 
tion, size, arrangement and environment are all 
important. The southeast corner of the build- 
ing with a floor only slightly above grade is the 
ideal location, as it affords nearness to that part 
of the schoolground which is most protected 
in winter and which responds most readily in 
spring to early efforts at beautification. The 
children of the kindergarten should have their 
own playground and their own flower gardens. 
The room should, therefore, have a direct out- 
side entrance, so as to permit of 
from the playground. 


-ASY 
Probably the best size 
is a room about twice as long as it is wide. The 
width ought not be less than twenty-three feet. 
It can then be partly partitioned off so as to 
get a circle in one end and occupation tables in 
the other. 


access 


Generally this room is so arranged 
that folding doors are provided between the 
circle and the occupation tables, but this seems 
unnecessary, as these doors are very seldom, if 
ever, used when the kindergarten is in session. 
The windows in this room ought to come within 
two feet of the floor, and next to the window 
sill there should be a continuous trough suftic- 
iently wide to afford space for a broken line 
of flowers and foliage plants. The drainage for 
this trough should be provided for so that the 
floor may always be dry. The kindergarten 
should also have its separate lavatory and toilet. 
Corridors and Stairways. 

The greatest diversity exists at present in re- 
gard to width of corridors and location and 
number of stairways. Individual opinion based 
often on appearance without regard to the act- 
ual use of each has led to errors which have 
resulted frequently in too wide, and occasion- 


ally in, too narrow space for the hallways and 


School Board Sournal 


The determining factor is, natur- 
ally, the number of pupils who may use either 
or both at a time when safety is sought from 
fire or other danger. The question of adequate 
facilities for exit applies to even the smallest 
building, but it becomes a matter of moment in 
the same ratio as the number of pupils in the 
building increases. Their safety is a matter 
for which the architect and the school board 
must jointly assume the responsibility, unless 
the architect is overruled by the school board, or 
the matter is determined by other authority, as 
state or local regulations. The most compre- 
hensive regulations on this subject are found in 
the Ohio State Building Code. Considering the 
matter, however, entirely independent of regu- 
lations, one is impressed with the fact that in 
having pupils rush down the stairs, it is neces- 
sary thaf a handrail be within reach. This 
means that only two pupils can go abreast. 
This again limits the stairway to the necessary 
width for two pupils abreast, which it appears 
an be accomplished by a width of three feet, six 
inches, or at most four feet. Increasing the 
width beyond this figure will invite an attempt 
on the part of those more nimble to pass ahead 
by edging between those in front. This is 
quite like!y to result in stumbling or tripping 
and, in consequence, the safety which the stairs 
are designed to assure becomes an added dan- 
ger, because of the additional width. The con- 
census of opinion seems to be that not more 
than 150 pupils should be allotted to each stair- 
way. When, therefore, this number of pupils 
are on the third floor and a similar number on 
each of the floors below, it is evident that for 
one stairway from the third to the second story, 
there must be two from the second story to the 
first and from the first floor, there should con- 
sequently be at least three equally large exits. 
In larger buildings where it is found necessary 
to centralize stairways, it is common practice 
to divide stairways by center handrai!s, doub- 
ling the original width, and thus provide for 
doubling the number of pupils which may use 
the stairway. It is also found advisable to use 
as a determining unit, one stairway for each 
150 pupils above the first floor. This gives a 
continuous stairway from the highest floor to 
the first floor. The practice in New York City 
of enclosing each stairway in a fireproof parti- 


the stairs. 


tion with self-closing doors seems to be a pre- 
caution which should be taken in every school 
building of eight rooms or more, even tho there 
may be no legal obligation requiring it. 

The type of stairway is another matter which 
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ordinarily should require no mention, but re- 
cent examinations of plans of schoolhouses in 
Minnesota have brought out the fact that, while 
stairways are ordinarily in two runs, it is not 
always that the runs are limited as they should 
be, or the landings made large enough. It has, 
therefore, been found necessary to require that 
there should be not more than sixteen risers to 
the run and that each landing shall be at least 
as wide as the stairway. In addition to this, 
it has been found advisable to stipulate that 
each riser in an elementary school shall not ex- 
ceed six inches, and in high schools seven inches, 
while treads are required to be ten and eleven 
inches respectively. 
Lighting. 

So much has been written on the subject of 
daylight illumination of schoolrooms and g0 
much incorporated into law and rule that little 
remains to be said. The only surprise is that 
any reputable architect should, at this time, 
presume to set up the claim that less than 
twenty per cent of glass area is ample, and that, 
in computing glass area, mullions and transom 
bars should be included in determining the act- 
ual window area. It seems safe to assume that, 
until scientific investigation actually demon- 
strates that our present standards are too high, 
it is a part of wisdom to adhere to the stand- 
ards which have been generally accepted. The 
test for adequacy of light, credited to several 
investigators, that a pupil with normal vision 
should be able to read without strain diamond 
type at a distance of twelve inches is one which 
can easily be made, and for practical purposes 
is as conclusive as photometric measurements. 
It should, however, be remembered that such 
test should be made at the desk or desks furth- 
est from the window and on a cloudy day. On 
bright days, it is generally necessary to control 
the light by translucent shades, and if a test 
is made on a bright day, it should be made 
under normal conditions when the shades are 
drawn in accordance with the practice common 
in our schoolrooms. 

The glass area of a room is, however, not all 
that should be determining 
whether or not a room is sufficiently illumin- 


considered in 


ated. The colors of the walls and ceiling af- 
fect materially the quality of light. Even 
casual observation dictates that dark or red 


tints should be avoided. <A light olive green. 
or a gray, has a pleasing effect, and reflects al- 
most fifty per cent of the light. 


stronger 


If somewhat 
desired, a lemon or 
chrome yellow affords a desirable alternative. 
in all 


cream. 


illumination is 


eases, the ceiling should be white or 


Final Conditions. 

When the factors entering into the various 
problems which have been alluded to above are 
considered in their true relation to each other, 
the result to be attained in each case will be a 
building that is externally pleasing and _ inter- 
nally adapted to the various purposes for which 
education is made the sponsor. Exterior ugli- 
ness breeds contempt and selfishness. Lack of 
playgrounds, and playgrounds without appar- 
atus, invite indolence. Uniformity of interior 
Want of proper sanitary 
conditions corrupts good morals and is a foe t0 
health. Absence of recreational opportunities, 
or means of promoting physical development. 
makes life dull, uneventful, and uninteresting. 


suggests stagnation. 


‘ailure to encourage industrial pursuits leads 
to shiftlessness and a wrong conception of the 
value of the work which each individual should 
contribute to society. On the other hand, 4 
well-planned school building and its proper em 
vironment afford rich opportunities for the pro 
motion of happiness, health, usefulness and ef- 
ficiency. Such a building becomes typical of 
the best and highest ideals of American life. 
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THE ARTHUR HILL TRADES SCHOOL, SAGINAW, W. S., MICHIGAN 


Arthur Hollister, Architect 


THE ARTHUR HILL TRADES SCHOOL 


The introduction of vocational education into 
the American school system has brought new 
problems not only to the educator, but also to 
the school board and the architect. While the 
schoolmaster has groped for a new educational 
philosophy which would underlie and make per- 
manent the new forms of vocational instruction, 
the school board has sought and found funds to 
earry on the work, and the architect has devised 
new types of schoolhouses to afford convenient, 
safe and sanitary places for the new instruction. 

Whatever credit may attach to the school 
master for evolvinz new educational ideals and 
new pedagogic methods no less must be given 
to the architect for planning new tyres of build 
ings in which these ideals and methods can be 
applied. In fact, it has been said that the vo- 
cational school and the trade school have intro 
duced the only new, fresh architectural note in 
American school buildings during the past ten 
years. This new note reflects very well the 
Ameriean «architect and the 
essential truth of American architecture. The 


criginality of the 


new vocational school is not only a school but 
also a work shop, and its architecture partakes 
of the character of both as may be witnessed in 
the new Arthur Hill Trades School and similar 
building: 


‘Ountr 


erected in several sections of the 


The Hill Trades School. 
The Arthur Will Trades School is interesting 
not onl, architecturally but also educationalty 
It is e of the 


ind is «ne of the very few complete vocational 


very few endowed trade schools 


schools joeated in a small city. Its specific aim 


levelopment of trade efficiency and iove 


of work in its students, and with this the devel- 

ye f those virtues which effectiveness of 
ettort and love of work immediately call forth; 
conscientiousness, diligence, perseverance, re- 
sp ty, self-restraint and dedication to an 
energ life.’ The building houses in reality, 
thre ls. Jt is first a day school to prepare 


boys and girls for efficient, industrial citizen- 
ship thru the teaching of a definite trade. Boys 
and girls who have reached the age of sixteen 
may be admitted to any of the trade depart- 
ments. ‘The second school is a continuation 
school to give boys and girls between the ages 
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of 14 and 18 years, who are already engaged 
in a trade, an opportunity to improve their gen- 
eral education and to gain some theoretical and 
practical knowledge of their occupations. The 
third school is a night school which is open to 
all men and women of the city who are desirous 
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TYPICAL ACADEMIC CLASSROOM. 
Fitted with movable furniture. 
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of improving their general knowledge or increas- 
ing their skill and technical knowledge in any 
occupation in which they are engaged. The day 
school and the night school offer the following 
courses : 

Wood Work: Building, carpentry and con- 
struction, cabinet making and bench work, wood 
turning, pattern making. 

Metal Work: General machine shop practice, 
sheet metal work, forging, plumbing, electric 
wiring and installation. 

Operating steam engineering. 

Operating electrical engineering. 

Bookmaking and bookbinding. 

Painting and decorating. 

Bricklaying, plastering, tile and cement work. 

Elementary forestry. 

Machine sewing. 

Dressmaking. 

Millinery. 

Nove'ty Work: Use of paste and glue. 

Drawing: Mechanical working 
drawings, architectural drawing, freehand, in- 
dustrial design, modeling. 


drawing, 


Subjects: Trade mathe 
Arithmetic, use of symbols (Elemen 
tary algebra); plane geometry as used in trade; 


Non-vocational 
matics 


trigonometry as used in trade. 

Industrial History: Civics, industrial and 
commercial geography; applied physics and 
chemistry; simple bookkeeping, elements of 
commercial law. 

English: Business letters; composition; 
reading; drawing of contracts; writing specifi- 
cations, ete. 

An interesting branch of the work in the 
school is the marine instruction intended es- 
pecially to prepare boys to become ship masters 
or ship engineers on the Great Lakes. The ma- 
rine school includes instruction in the follow- 
ing branches: 

Grammar. 

Composition. 

Commercial Geography. 

Industrial History—Civics. 

Elements of Commercial Law. 

Mathematics and Sciences: Algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometric functions, applied physics 
and chemistry. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 

Technical Subjects: Mechanical drawing, 
wood work, metal work, electricity and magnet- 
ism: the marine engine; navigation; seaman- 
ship; ship accounts. 

The Building. 

The building itself is a dignified structure 
placed on a sloping site. 

The grounds, which occupy the block bounded 
by South Michigan avenue, South Hamilton, 
Lyon and Mackinaw streets, have been seeded 
and terraced, giving the building an air of fit 
ness and adaptability toward the object for 
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REAR VIEW, ARTHUR HILL TRADES SCHOOL, SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 


which it was intended by the donor. The main 
entrance is reached by two terraces, bordered 
by shrubbery and small trees. The first terrace 
is two steps above the level of the sidewalk, and 
the other, which extends along the front of the 
building between the auxiliary entrances, has a 
rise of five steps. These auxiliary entrances 
are situated one on either side of the main en- 
trance and are on a level with the first terrace. 

As one approaches the large main entrance 
he is impressed with the massiveness of the 
structure, which is built of paving brick, and 
which symmetrically combines the latest im- 
proved school and factory construction, and yet 
takes nothing away from the solidity or beauty 
of the finished product. The large windows add 
much to the beauty, while the large squares of 
solid brick on either end add to the massive ap- 
pearance of the building. The doors to the main 
entrance are of solid brass, set in heavy brass 
frames, and surmounted by a large brass plate 
bearing the inscription, “Arthur Hill Trades 
School.” These massive doors open from a hall, 
which is finished in greenish brown tile. This 
hall leads into the main lecture and demonstra- 
tion room. 

Artistic Trade Windows. 

Probably the most noticeable feature of this 
room, which is 40x40 feet square, are the win- 
dows, each window being made of colored glass, 
and containing figures representing a trade. The 
high ceiling, supported by concrete beams, fin- 
ished in a creamy white, the mosaic tile flooring, 


i} 
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and the indirect illumination make this room 
without doubt the most dignified in the building. 
Provision has been made over the entrance for 
the installing of a stereopticon. 

To the left of the main entrance is the library, 
fitted with a complete library of books dealing 
with scientific subjects and matters of interest 
to the trades. 

Across the hall from the library is the general 
office and private office of the principal of the 
school. In the northeast corner of this flodr 
is a large room which will be used as a store- 
room for some time, until it is needed as a 
classroom. To the right of the main entrance 
is a classroom which accommodates a class of 
25. This room is fitted up with adjustable, 
movable school chairs of the latest pattern. The 
southeast corner of this floor is devoted ¢o an 
experimental laboratory, given over to experi- 
ments in chemistry and physies. 

The Second Floor. 

The second floor is reached by two stairways 
of trussed iron and concrete. The central sec- 
tion of the second floor is given over to free- 
hand drawing, mechanical drawing, modeling, 
painting, decorating and general art work. One 
large room is used as a drawing room with class 
and demonstration room adjacent. The drawing 
tables are steel framed and adjustable. 

The large room in the north end of the sec- 
ond floor is used for teaching sewing, dressmak- 
ing, millinery and costume designing. Sewing 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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A Schoolmaster’s Idea of a 
Model Classroom for EIl- 


ementary Schools 
Van Evrie Kilpatrick, New York City 


I am confined in this discussion to the elementary 
school—to the most suitable room that can be provided 
for little children. I must plan for a class of about 
40 children and consider each feature that will make 
it the most efficient, the most sanitary and the safest 
classroom that can be devised. 

While the features of this classroom. should have 
prominence in every classroom, yet rooms in rural 
schools, in smal] schools, and in high schools may ma- 
terially differ. 

Efficiency. 

Efficiency in the classroom demands that it should 
be the best place where a child may study, write, draw, 
construct, exercise, be taught and recite. In providing 
for these activities it would be well to consider in a 
litt'e detail some of the special equipment. 


Blackboards should be of the first quality, natural 
slate, and cover the maximum surface available. As 
shown in the drawing, they should extend along the 
front of the classroom and on one entire side; and in 
addition to this the wardrobes should be so constructed 
that blackboards may be placed upon their doors. 

The width of a blackboard should be from 42 to 48 
inches, and it should be hung 27 to 30 inches from 
the floor. The chalk trough should be amp!'e for chalk 
and erasers. 


The Library should be a large bookcase, four feet 
wide, and it may even extend to a considerable height, 
as the upper shelves are very serviceable for storage 
purposes. 

The Supply Closet should be of the same size as the 
library, and while the library may properly have glass 
doors, the supply closet should have solid wooden 
doors. 

The Teacher’s Desk should have a flat top without 
any railing around it. One of the drawers in this desk 
should be fitted for card filing, and another drawer 
for vertical paper filing. The other two drawers may 
be finished plain. 

The Teacher’s Chairs should have wooden seats and 
there should be at least three in the room. 


the Teacher's Table should be at the front of the 
room, for the purpose of demonstration, holding of 
class work and other useful purposes. 

The Bulletins should be large enough to thumb tack 
a paper 8 inches by 10 inches. 


The Telephone should connect with the office of the 
school. 


The Bells should announce the signals from the 
office or by way of the school clock. 


Classroom Clock. TI have come to believe that there 
is positive educational advantage as well as great 
convenience in having a clock on the wall of every 
classroom. While it is obviously a great convenience 
to the teacher, its educational importance cannot be 
overlooked, as a sufficient reason for advising its in- 
stallation. 

In the presence of a clock children are bound to 
value time. It not only acts as an incentive upon the 
child to use his time to better advantage, but it serves 
as a check upon the teacher if in any way he is dis- 
posed to waste time. 


The Window Boxes will provide room for considera- 


ble experimentation and demonstration in plant life. 

The Wardrobes should be placed in the rear of the 
room and not in a small adjoining room. This is not 
only a great saving in expense of construction, but 
is a great gain in classroom management. Every 
teacher much prefers a wardrobe which is easily under 
his immediate supervision. It obviates a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble in watching little children when 
the clothing is placed within easy range of the teach- 
er’s eye. The wardrobe doors should be closed during 
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PLANS FOR A MODEL SCHOOLROOM. 
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school hours. A number of vent holes may be 
left in the back and top for perfect and com- 
plete ventilation. Each pupil should be assigned 
to a single compartment, which he may have for 
his clothing. The wardrobe should come mova- 
ble in units accommodating five or ten pupils. 

The Pupils’ Desks are really the most impor- 
tant furniture. At them the child works either 
efficiently and in comfort, or with little result, 
and with discomfort. Every school desk should 
have a maximum receptacle for books and fin- 
ished work. It should be adjustable and mova- 
ble. The top of the desk should be a level 
table, because the level table is used universally 
in life. Then it may also provide for free hand 
and mechanical drawing as well as simple con- 
struction. 

The Pupil’s Chair should be a small movable 
chair just the same as he would use at home. 
He should learn to use a chair of this kind be- 
eause he goes to school to learn to live and the 
movable chair is the manner of sitting used by 
all adults. With it he should sit at the desk in 
the way most convenient and serviceable for a 
given exercise. 

Sanitation. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said about 
proper hygienic conditions in our publie schools, 
I believe that little is realized how much of 


School Sound Sownal 


filth is permitted to accumulate and to remain 
in the classrooms of our public schools. For ex- 
ample: We have for generations been fastening 
desks to the floor in a manner that made at 
least 160 different receptacles for dirt. We have 
so constructed library cases, teachers’ desks and 
other furniture that under each one could col- 
lect from one quart to one peck of concentrated 
filth. This can be most easily obviated by mak- 
ing all school furnishings in the classroom mov- 
able and raised so that the entire floor space 
under each can be seen at all times. This in- 
cludes wardrobes, libraries, closets, teachers’ 
desks, and pupils’ desks. 

The Lighting of a model classroom should be 
from one side only, and this large window area 
should be as large as one-fifth of the floor space. 

The windows should extend from about the 
height of the desks to six or eight inches from 
the ceiling. No transoms should ever be placed 
over the windows. They should move freely up 
and down, and to facilitate the movement of 
air each sash may be hung on a central axis. 

Simple shades should be used, hung so as to 
permit lowering about two feet as well as rais- 
ing the rest of the window height. The shades 
should be partially opaque. 

Decoration. The wood finish of most class- 
rooms should not be too dark. Light oak, ash 
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or birch is preferable. It is best that all fur- 
niture and trim be finished to match. Very 
light or very dark finish should be avoided. 

The walls and ceiling are preferably finished 
in a greenish-gray buff. Acceptable tints may 
be used, however, in considerable variety. The 
wainscot of the room may be kept much darker 
than the ceiling. A gradual shading from a 
dark tone at the floor to a light tone of green, 
blue or buff at the ceiling will prove most ac- 
ceptable. 

Provision should be made for a few pictures 
on the walls, but molding on account of dust is 
objectionable. I am disposed to recommend a 
form of molding which would permit of the in- 
sertion of screws only for supporting pictures. 

The Heating of most classrooms in large 
buildings, at least in the North, should be by 
means of steam heat. Thermometers should be 
placed not more than three feet from the floor 
and where the teacher may easily observe the 
temperature. The best place is doubtless at the 
end of the teacher’s desk. 

The Ventilation of classrooms in a large 
school is an integral part of the construction 
of the building as a whole. Therefore, we have 
not shown the vents or ducts usually necessary 
to connect a classroom with an approved mod- 

(Concluded on Page 74) 


An Example of Economical Fireproof Grade School Construction 
H. H. Turner, Architect to the Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The New Franklin Grade School is 152 feet 
in length by 71 feet in depth, having a ground 
floor area of 10,200 square feet and containing 
508,000 cubie feet. 

The building is constructed of reinforced 
concrete, with exterior wal!'s of a dark red hard 
shale brick, backed up with tile laid in Portland 
cement mortar. All interior partitions are non- 
bearing of hollow tile and gypsum block. The 
exterior trim is of Ohio sandstone, rubbed fin- 
ish and terra cotta, to match the color and fin- 
ish of the stone. 

The building was planned with a view to 
making it meet the modern conditions and re- 
quirements of an up-to-date grade schoel build- 
ing in design and construction. 

The plan of the school was evolved in re- 
sponse to the popular demand for the wider use 
af the school plant. 
heretofore erected in Grand Rapids contained 
ho provision, other than the corridors, for the 


The grade school buildings 


intellectual and social development of the par- 
ents and young people of the district, and 
owing to the fact that the structure had to fit 
te a limited and predetermined appropriation 
it was necessary to plan with the closest eye on 
the expenditures in the interest of economy. 

The architect was therefore faced with the 
problem of constructing a fireproof, sanitary, 
dignified grade school building and make ample 
provision for a large social center room and 
other community features without materially 
increasing the cost per cubic foot of building. 

It seemed logical to place the social center 
activities on the ground floor, centrally located, 
allowing an opportunity to isolate *the main 
room from the balance of the building in order 
that it might be easily controlled by the attend- 
ants, when used for evening purposes. 

The social center room is 34 feet wide by 66 
feet in length, and is provided with a built-in 
stage, and a fireproof moving picture booth en- 
tirely isolated from the audience room. This 
was accomplished by constructing the booth on 
4 mezzanine of the boys’ shower room adjoining 
the social center room and projecting the pic- 
tures thru the wall. 


The floor of the social center room was de- 
pressed 3 feet, 6 inches, below the general 
ground floor level making a clear ceiling 
height of 15 feet, 6 inches. The walls of the 
room are faced full height with vitreous glazed 
brick of a pleasing shade, thereby making it 
possible to use this same space for carrying on 
the work of physical training when the room is 
not in use for. lectures, entertainments and 
neighborhood meetings. 

The shower rooms are placed at each end of 
the social center room and contain in addition 
to the showers, dressing rooms, bath tubs, and 
the auxiliary sanitaries for use in connection 
with the ground floor. 

The nurses’ 
shower room. 


room is located opposite the girls’ 
The domestic science and sewing 
room, measuring 28 feet by 34 feet, is in close 
proximity to the social center room. 

The branch library, 32 feet by 40. feet, is 
placed in the southeast corner of the building 
and is controlled and isolated for evening pur- 
poses from the balance of the building by hav- 
ing a separate outside entrance. 

A large room, 31 feet by 40 feet, at the north- 
east corner of the building is devoted to the 





boys’ manual training shop. The balance of the 
ground floor is given over to the boiler room, 
janitor’s room and space for the mechanical ap- 
paratus in connection with the ventilating 
system. 

The building contains fifteen classrooms with 
large, adequately ventilated coatrooms adjoin- 
ing, with direct outside light and air. 

The kindergarten department was made a 
feature of the first floor. It contains about 
1,200 square feet, including the work room, in- 
dividual toilet room, wardrobe and supply closet. 

It will be noted that the regular classrooms 
have been reduced in size. It has been the gen- 
eral practice in Grand Rapids to design grade 
school classrooms 24 feet wide by 32 feet long, 
in order to accommodate 45 to 50 pupils. But 
since edueators are agreed that no teacher can 
efficiently teach more than 40 pupils, the class- 
rooms have been made 22 feet wide by 31 feet 
6 inches long. This allows 171-3 square feet 
of floor space per pupil, and provides ample 
room for aisles, blackboard workers, teacher’s 
desk, reference table or any other equipment 
regularly needed. 

The building is designed with unilateral light- 
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ing for all classrooms, and the established prac- 
tice of securing at least 20 per cent (or one- 
fifth of the floor area of classrooms) for glass 
surface has been followed. ‘The windows are 
grouped in such a manner as to eliminate as 
much as possible, the shadows from intervening 
supporting piers and give fitting architectural 
treatment to the exterior. 

Perhaps the most important consideration that 
has influenced the plan was the endeavor to de- 
part from the “conventional type of grade 
school] building,” wherein toilet rooms were lo- 
cated in the basement below the grade, far re- 
moved from the classrooms and difficult to su- 
pervise. There are four general toilet rooms in 
the building, located on the first and second 
floors at each end of the corridors, an arrange- 
ment that not only gives full control and super- 
vision of these rooms, but permits of adequate 
ventilation and plenty of light and sunshine. 
Ideal sanitation is thus secured and the disa- 
greeable odor usually prevalent in schools where 
the sanitaries are located in out of the way cor- 
ners of basement rooms is entirely eliminated. 


The plumbing is of the most approved sani- 
tary type and installed under a system of rigid 
inspection. All water closets are automatic seat 
operating in action, direct-connected to the 
water supply and provided with local vents, cast 
integral with the earthenware for seat ventila- 
tion. The bowl vents are connected together 
by galvanized iron ducts and run in separate 
flues to the roof where an air pump is installed 
to exhaust the toilet room odors. The urinals 
are also of the porcelain ventilated type, auto- 
matically flushed. The frequency of the flush 
is regulated by the flow of water into the flush 
tanks which are controlled by 
valves. 

All such things as chains, brackets, flush 
pipes, tanks, etc., which can be easily damaged 
by mischievous boys are eliminated where possi 


automatic 


(Continued on Page 66) 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Mr. H. H. Turner, Architect of the Board of Education. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ADDITION. 

The city of Bayonne, N. J., is doing very 
progressive work along the lines of erecting new 
and model school buildings. The accompanying 
illustrations of the Horace Mann School show 
how a very difficult problem was successfully 
handled. It was realized that the old building, 
shown on the left of the photograph, would 
eventually have to be discarded and so it was 
decided to build the addition with a view to the 
removal and replacing of this old building with 
a similar addition which would eventually make 
a complete and symmetrical building. 

While the school is on an interior lot it faces 
on two streets. The auditorium is located in the 
center of the group, thus being accessible to the 
pupils for school purposes and to the public 
for outside or community uses. This auditor- 
ium is simple, but attractively decorated in 
tones of buff and old ivory. The quotations 
painted on the panels over the rear of the stage 
are especially well done and appropriate. It has 
a seating capacity of 1,000, including the gal- 
lery. 

Besides the auditorium the new addition con- 
tains nineteen standard classrooms, a large and 
attractive kindergarten with its own wardrobe, 
toilet room, ete., and three smaller rooms for 
special classes. In the high basement are lo- 
eated two manual training rooms, a domestic 
science room and a gymnasium sixty by sixty- 
two feet with adjoining shower baths. On the 
third floor, over the roof of the auditorium, 
there is an attractive fresh-air room, which can 
be used as a regular classroom if desired. 

The heating and ventilating, plumbing and 
electrical eouipment are of the best, and include 
high pressure boilers. 

The new addition cost, exclusive of land and 
furniture, $145,000. Not including the ten 
classrooms in the old building, the new portion 
accommodates 875 pupils. The building is fire- 
proof thruout and the money was spent on sub- 
staniial and durable materials rather than eclab- 
orate decoration which is not appropriate in a 
grade school building. 

The architects are Messrs. Guilbert & Betelle, 
Newark, N. J. 

RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 


Altho rural school architecture has been prac- 
tically at a standstill so far as new principles of 
arrangement, construction and sanitation and 
new forms of equipment are concerned, enor- 
mous progress has been made in recent years in 
spreading information of old, tried methods and 
in applying them in the several states. 

The single force which has contributed most 
to improvement of country schoolhouses has 
been the propaganda made by Dr. Thomas Wood 
as chairman of a joint committee of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association and of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. In a bulletin just 
issued, as the result of five years of study and 
investigation, Dr. Wood and his committee pro- 
pose that “the country school should be as sani- 
tary and wholesome in essential particulars as 
the best home in the community,” so that it may 
be no less effective than the home in promoting 
and conserving health. 


The general recommendations of the commit- 
tee contain nothing new, but they cover clearly 
and forcibly all the factors needed for sanitary 
conditions. 

“The school should be located in a healthful 
place,” declares the committee. “Noise should 
be eliminated; children should not be obliged to 
walk farther than two miles or ride more than 
six; playgrounds should be ample and well 
drained; and the school ground should include 
a real garden or experimental farm, with trees 
and plants grouped artistically.” 


(Concluded on Page 74) 


AUDITORIUM, HORACE MANN SCHOOL BAYONNE, N. J 
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AUDITORIUM AND ADDITION TO HORACE MANN SCHOOL. 
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Dillon, McLellan & Beadel, Architects, New York City 


WEST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 





Clark, McMullen & Riley, Engineers. 


THE WEST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL GROUP 


Messrs. Dillon, McLellan & Beadel, Architects 


The present West Orange High School was 
built to replace a high school on the same site 
which was destroyed by fire February 27, 1913. 
At the time of the destruction of the old high 
school the Fairmount School (illustrated in 
the School Board Journal February, 1914) was 
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nearly completed and promised so well that it 
was decided to build the new high school in the 
same style and to make one group of the whole. 
It was also decided to arrange the group in such 
a way that as the needs of the high school grew, 


it would overflow into the primary and grammar 


school, until the whole group was occupied by 
the high school and the primary and grammar 
pupils of Fairmount were transferred to a new 
primary school building. In this manner it 
was possible to provide for the future growth of 
the high school without an excessive present in- 
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vestment. At the same time the questions of 
future size and location of new primary and 
grammar accommodations are left free to be 
decided by future conditions. 

The use of the Auditorium by the occupants 
of both buildings made it desirable to have it 
equally accessible from both. It was also de- 
sirable to have the Auditorium so arranged 
that it could be used without interference with 
the routine of the schools, and the experience 
of those who had been trapped and nearly de- 
stroyed by fire in the third story Auditorium 
of the old school had created a public opinion 
that could only be met by placing the Auditor- 
jum in the safest possible place. All of these 
conditions pointed directly to a separate Audi- 
torium building at the ground level. This con- 
sideration with the present need of two separate 
schools which eventually will be used as one, 
pointed as directly to some such general plan 
as that finally adopted. 

The Fairmount School boiler room has been 
built with an idea that it could be extended to 
include the heating of the old high school. The 
new high school was much larger than the old 
and there was the Auditorium building in ad- 
dition, but a very few changes in structure and 
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an increase in the boilers was all that was re- 
quired to make the heating plant adequate for 
the entire group. As it now stands, the boiler 
room is considerably smaller than is generally 
the case for a plant of this size, but it can be 
taken care of by one man and has proved eco- 
nomical of coal as compared with simiiar buiid- 
ings. 

The site is a long, narrow interior lot bounded 
by streets at the ends, so that there was no 
choice but to face the high school on the one 
street just as Fairmount School faced the other, 
and to treat the court formed by their backs 
and the Auditorium as a third center of interest, 
accessible by means of a road skirting the ends 
of the two schools and running from street to 
street. The court faces vacant land, which has 
been temporarily acquired as a playground and 
probably will be bought to complete the school 
property, and to create a school and civie cen- 
ter. Already the use of the Auditorium by local 
organizations, civic improvement societies. 
neighborhood societies and so forth, as well as 
for plays, dances and lectures has justified its 
erection in a separate building, and has shown 
what a very desirable thing such an institution 
is in any town. Its use has extended to such an 
extent that it is planned to use it even on Sun- 
days for lectures and entertainments of a suita- 
ble character to keep the young from the aim- 
less and vapid idleness on Sunday afternoons. 

The connection of the Auditorium by a pas- 
sage to the gymnasium of the high school makes 
it easy to use both together for purposes of rec- 
reation, and to organize entertainments that 
comprise, at the same time, several features so 
that while a play, a lecture or a moving picture 
entertainment is going on in the one, basket ball, 
drill, gymnastics or a dance is going on in the 
other. The Auditorium is provided with the 
requisites of a small theatre, ample dressing 
rooms, toilet and cloakrooms, complete electric 
lighting, ete. It is fireproof, and as panie proof 
as an assembly room can be made. It opens 
thru nine double doors, all equipped with self- 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Ventilation of Schoolrooms With Cloth Screens 


Inefficiency of the School from Bad Air. 

Lowered resistance of a child to disease, lack 
of healthy color, listlessness and inattention, de- 
creased efficiency, are among the results of bad 
ventilation in our schools. 

Children are restless—they yawn, hack and 
cough—cannot concentrate their minds on their 
work—many are irritable so that discipline is 
hard to maintain and sometimes one will faint. 
The teachers also lack buoyancy and energy; 
headaches are common. Their work is done by 
the energy of will power and not with joy—a 
task instead of a pleasure. Enthusiasm is the 
best asset of teachers. With their special train- 
ing, mastery of their profession and love of 
their work they can accomplish wonders, pro- 
vided the conditions in the classroom are hy- 
gienic so that the teachers as well as the pupils 
are in prime physical condition. 

This is the condition that exists in nearly all 
schools—to a greater or less extent—in little 
country schools, warmed with stoves—in large 
furnace heated buildings and in the modern 
expensive city schools with their guaranteed 
model ventilating systems. 

Children return to school from their summer 
vacations, brown and sturdy. The infectious 
diseases are practically banished from the com- 
munity; they enter their school work with a 
vim. Soon the cool days come, and the windows 
are closed, which marks the time of the begin- 
ning of trouble. 

Infectious colds appear; diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles and whooping cough all have 
their “inning” before spring and open windows 
arrive to relieve the situation; this is a univer- 
sal experience thruout the land. 

This fact stands out in gigantic proportions— 
when the children have fresh outdoor air all the 
time, they are free from the diseases that de- 
velop as soon as the windows are closed. The 
open-air schools have demonstrated this fact 
beyond controversy. 

They take the diseased wrecks from the closed 
window school and rehabilitate them physically 
—and at the same time start them rapidly in 
their school work. 

Teachers also are the victims of the unhy- 
gienic schools. There are 500,000 teachers in 
the United States and according to Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, their voeation is extra hazardous. 
“The mortality * rate from tuberculosis is 
greater than that of stonecutters and barkeep- 
ers. Our schools must be more sanitary; pri- 
marily, because of the welfare of the pupils, but 
incidentally, one of the reasons why the teach- 
ers have so much tuberculosis is because the 
school is such an unsanitary place. Our schools, 
relatively for their purpose, you must remem- 
ber, are less sanitary today than our state’s 
prisons, our almshouses, our asylums, our hos- 
pitals. They are relatively less sanitary—you 
will remember all the words T use, please—than 
our stables, barns, pigpens and chicken houses.” 

Inactive Oxygen in Rebreathed Air. 

What is the reason that one’s resistance to dis- 
ease is lowered by indoor air in crowded rooms? 
It is probable that in places occupied by many 
persons the oxygen of the air becomes very in- 
active by being rebreathed over and over again; 
besides there is always an accumulation of 
odors from body exhalations and an increase of 
bacteria, all of which the inactive oxygen can 
not destroy. These conditions react on the in- 
dividual to lower resistance. 

Rebreathed Air is Polluted Air. 
“The Dwelling,” says Dr. Guy Hinsdale in 


*Wood, Dr. Thos. D. Jour. N. Y. S. Teachers’ 
Assn., Jan., 1915. 


Dr. John B. Todd, Syracuse, N. Y. 


the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
“the bedroom, the work shop, the church, the 
schoolroom, the theater, the modern subway are 
one and all dangerous in proportion as their at- 
mosphere is composed of dead or rebreathed 
air . . . . air that has been once breathed 
ought not to be breathed again.” 

We have learned not to allow pollution of our 
water supply and now we must learn that re- 
breathed air is polluted air and to breathe it 
lowers resistance and undermines health. The 
sun is the primal source of all energy upon the 
earth and by it the atmosphere is purified from 
all deleterious contaminations. 'The winds and 
storms are from the heat received from the sun. 

Ultra-Violet Rays Purify the Air. 

It is by these beneficent forces of Nature— 
sunlight, winds and storms that the atmosphere 
is purified and revivified. It is the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun that activate the oxygen of the 
air and are the principal factor in purifying the 
atmosphere. Ordinary window glass does not 
transmit the ultra-violet rays which. explains 
why a room which is well lighted is not well ven- 
tilated, unless air is continually coming into the 
room from the outside. The need of fresh out- 
door air, that has been revivified by the rays of 
the sun, is something we have inherited from 
our ancestral past, and we can disregard it only 
at our peril. 

The ideal school would be an outdoor school, 
or an open-air school, but this can only be had 
during the warm months of the vear or in spe- 
cial schools in which the children are clothed 
in a manner to preserve their body heat. When 
the cool days arrive a judicious use of the open 
window is perfectly practical but when real cold 
weather begins and windows cannot be opened 
without uncomfortable drafts, the cloth ventil- 
ating window screen will provide an abundance 
of outdoor air and at the same time a tempera- 
ture of comfort. Drafts are currents of air of 
sufficient size and velocity to be perceived, and, 
if the air is cold, they are very uncomfortable. 

Cloth Window Ventilation. 

The cloth ventilating screen is a closely fitted 
wood frame covered with heavy finely woven 
unbleached cotton cloth (Block Rock for ordi- 
nary exposures and Piquot for exposed situa- 


tions). These are placed in the window frames 
outside the lower sash, which is then raised. 
Each schoolroom requires about one square foot 
of screen per pupil. 

Detail of Construction. 

The frame need not have mitred or tenoned 
joints but simply secured with two ten-penny 
wire nails at each corner to fasten the upright 
pieces to the top and bottom pieces. When the 
cloth is put on and fastened by the fillet in the 
groove the frame is perfectly rigid and strong 
as the stretched cloth holds it together. 

A nice quality of cypress makes a very sub- 
stantial frame which can be stained with a solu- 
tion of one part of asphaltum varnish in six- 
teen of turpentine. 

Built in this manner the cost will be from 
$1.00 to $1.50 per sereen. Of course they can 
be made of oak or of any material and mortised 
together at greater cost. 


Ventilation by Diffusion. 

The cloth sereen acts as a permeable mem- 
brane, allowing the outside air to slowly diffuse 
into the room; the closely woven cloth divides 
the incoming air into currents of infinitesimal 
size and of very slow velocity, so that it is 
quickly mixed with the warm air of the room 
with no perceptible drafts. 

Filtered Dust-free Air. 

The cloth screen also acts as a filter removing 
the dust from the atmosphere and as a result the. 
screened rooms are practically free from dust 
unless dirt is brought into the rooms upon the 
children’s feet. By its use as an air filter the 
cloth will sooner or later become very much 
discolored and filled with dirt, when it should 
be removed and new cloth put on; there is no 
use trying to wash out the dirt—it has become 
a part of the fibre of the cloth. 

Freedom From Odors. 

The degree of air pollution of a room can be 
inferred very readily and correctly by the odors 
one perceives on coming in from the fresh out- 
side air. It is a fact that the screened rooms 
are practically free from odors. Generally the 
odors from the clothing in the coat rooms add 
very much to the already bad air of schools, 
which can be remedied very effectually with 
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SUMNER SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
An example of a building fitted with cloth ventilating screens 
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MONTGOMERY SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, FITTED WITH SCREENS 


cloth window screens’ in the window of every 
coat room. 
Diffused Soft Light. 

In a schoolroom already provided with ade- 
quate window openings the character of the 
light is improved by the screens which break 
the direct light into an infinite number of rays 
which are scattered thruout the room in a man- 
ner that is comfortable to the eyes. 

Normal Humidity. 

The humidity of these rooms is practically 
that of the outdoor air and a temperature of 
comfort is more easily maintained. 

The glass panes of a window permit substan- 
tial heat loss from the warm air, but by substi- 
tuting cloth there is a slow current of air dif- 
fusing into the room and little or no heat loss 
from window conduction. The heat loss from 
the upper window is minimized by the raised 
lower window which gives a dead non-conduct- 
ing air space between the two sashes. 


Saving the Cost of Running the Fan. 

There is also the economy of saving the cost 
of power to run the fan besides the heat loss in 
the ducts. 

In three months during 1914, Sumner School, 
Syracuse, N. Y., saved $152 power cost, when 
the building was equipped with 82 cloth window 
screens and did not use the fan, over the same 
period in 1913 when the fan was used. 

The cloth window screens give the maximum 
benefit in steam heated rooms that have radia- 
tors under the windows. 
can be successfully 
buildings. 

The Montgomery School, Syracuse, is one of 
the older buildings and has six hot air furnaces. 
The registration is five hundred. 

It is equipped with cloth window ventilation 
and the principal states that they have never 
had such pure air in the schoo! before. Both the 
principal and teachers find great benefit and 


At the same time they 


used in furnace heated 


satisfaction in the freedom from odors: the 
pupils do better work, there is less hacking and 
coughing and great freedom froin: infecti 


Only on a few occasions of strong winds 
has it been necessary to lower the window 


colds. 
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exposed situations. The screens keep out very 
much dust, making it necessary to change the 
cloth two or three times during the school year. 

The Madison School, a full grade school, is 
equipped with cloth window screens. A teacher 
in one of the rooms that quite often becomes 
over-heated says that she could never get along 
without the cloth windows. 

In the Lincoln School, a large building hav- 
ing steam radiation and hot air furnaces, they 
are using cloth window screens which give satis- 
faction. Dr. B., a prominent physician, visited 
Lincoln School and examined the cloth window 
ventilation. On being asked what he thought 
of it, replied: “I think enough of it to have my 
children transferred to that school, altho I live 
a mile away.” 

Small one-room schools in the country that 
are heated with a stove are using cloth window 
ventilation with satisfactory results and great 
benefit from the fresh air. 

Fresh Air for 20,000,000 Children. 

By the use of the simple inexpensive cloth 
window, fresh air can be provided for every 
child. There is no patent—no “interests” to 
réap a benefit from their use, no glib tongued 
salesmen to talk the schools into using them. 
The only thing required is an appreciation of 
the economic value of fresh air in the public 
mind and especially in school authorities. There 
is no doubt but they will actually pay for them- 
selves twice over in one school year in the sav- 
ing of heat and power, to say nothing of their 
inestimable value in promoting health and 
working efficiency in the pupils. Dr. Guy Hins- 
Atmospheric Air 
in Relation to Tuberculosis, Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections 263—1914, says that “We 
recognize tuberculosis to be one of the greatest 
dangers to schoo] children, for at the tenth year 
the Prussian Statistics show that out of 100 
boys who die, 9.26 die of tuberculosis and out of 
100 girls, 12.02 die of tuberculosis, hence the 
importance of all hygienic safeguards against 
this malady.” 
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Plan of Frame for Window Ventilating Screen, designed by Dr. John B. Todd 


fundamental grasp of the essentials of eduea- 
tion—the only object for which the school ex- 
ists—but instead become laggards and perhaps 
drop entirely out of school to enter their life 
work with the handicap of a deficient elemen- 
tary education. 

There is a very commendable nation-wide 
propaganda for the establishment of open-air 
schools for the child who is handicapped by 
disease produced in the ordinary schools, but 
there is not enough interest in the public mind 
to prevent children from becoming candidates 
for the open-air schools. 

Prevention is Better Than Cure. 

It is economically much better to maintain 
the health and efficiency of school children than 
to be obliged to enter into extra expense in at- 
tempting to save them after they are diseased 
and so far as the air conditions of the closed 
window school contributes to produce diseased 
children, this can be prevented by installing the 
cloth ventilating screens and enabling them to 
have an abundance of out-door air. 

From one room in the Sumner School in 1912 
when the cloth ventilating screens were first 
tried out the idea has spread very rapidly. The 
Federation of Women’s Clubs have 
asked that all the schools be equipped, and the 
same recommendation has been made by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Edu- 
cation asked for an appropriation sufficient to 
place them in all of the schools; they are being 
used in innumerable homes, in institutions and 
business offices. In the Onondaga 
Orphans’ Home is equipped; also the Syracuse 
Day Nursery, the Kanatenah Club, the gym- 
nasium of the Y. W. C. A., the operating room 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co., and the 
mayor’s office. 


Syracuse 


Syracuse 


Numerous places thruout the 
country are using them. I 
Wellesley, Mass., Watertown, 
ange, N. J., Elyria, Ohio. 
at Cortland, N. Y. The William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, installed them in 1913. 
The headmaster, William M. Jones, writes that 
so far as he knows there is absolutely nothing 
that can compare with them. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


After the manner of treating the air at its 
intake and the method of introducing it into 
the rooms have been decided, there still remains 
the matter of conveying the air from the fan 
room to the classrooms and of disposing of the 
foul air which is withdrawn at the exhaust 
registers—in other words the duct system. 


Heating and Ventilation 


Harold L. Alt, M. E. 
(Second Article) 


is controlled by the damper in the bypass under 
the heater which produces a combined tempered 
air supply—all the tempered air, however, being 
of the same temperature and delivered to the 
classrooms thru the flues and outlets indicated. 

This system, while the cheapest to install, 
has its chief drawback in the fact that a class- 
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Figure 13. 


In connection with fan operated ventilation 
systems there are three general distribution 
methods in use. These are known as the “trunk 
line” or single duct system, the “double duct” 
or hot-and-cold-air system and the “individual 
duct” or separate duct system. The differences 
between these three methods are readily per- 
ceived by reference to the figures accompany- 
ing this article. 

In Fig. 13 is shown a plan view of a trunk 
line system in which the main duct is run on 
the basement corridor ceiling and supplies risers 
to the various rooms, these risers being con- 
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Fig. 15. This splitting up of the main duct 
does not alter the character of the system, as 
a trunk line system, since this type may be de- 
fined as a system which supplies all the flues 
(vertical risers) from a main duct or branch, 
the air being all of the same warmth as its 
temperature is determined in the fan room. Of 
course, a trunk line may have auxiliary heaters 
placed in the base of several flues which will 
vary the temperature in the individual flue, but, 
in general, the above definition holds. 

The double duct system really consists of two 
trunk lines, one above the other, in plan view 
appearing the same as the ordinary trunk lines 
shown in Figs. 13 and 15. In elevation, how- 
ever, as shown in Fig. 16, there is a radical 
difference. 

The air is blown partially thru the heater and 
partially thru the bypass under the heater. 
There is no damper in the bypass so that the 
air passing below the heater enters the lower 





Figure 14. 
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Figure 15. 


cealed in a double wall (called a “breathing 
wall’) from the first floor up. 

In Fig. 14 is shown an elevation of this sys- 
tem which makes clear the manner of tempera- 
ture regulation of the air and also the limita- 
tions of such regulation. The air is assumed 
in this case to have«already passed thru a 
tempering heater which raises the temperature 
to a little above freezing point before it enters 
the fan. It is then discharged by the fan both 
directly thru the heater and also under the 
heater by theans of the bypass shown. The air 
passing below: the heater is, of course, un- 
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Figure 17. 








affected by the heater while the air passing thru 
the heater has its temperature raised to a 
rather high degree. 

The air furnished the classrooms is a mixture 
of these two hot and cold currents of air which 
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duct unhampered while the air passing thru 
the heater enters the upper duct, which has to 
be made large enough to supply all the air neces- 
sary in extremely cold weather. Any modification 
of this hot air, which it is desired to obtain in 
milder weather, or for protected rooms, is 
procured by the use of mixing dampers located 
at the base of each flue, these dampers being 
arranged to gradually cut off the warm air sup- 
ply and open up the cold air inlet from the 
lower duct. Typical arrangements of this kind 
are shown in Figs. 17 and 18. 

The air in the lower duct is usually at a 
temperature of 35 to 40 degrees Fahr. in ex- 
treme cold weather, as in this case also all air 








Figure 16. 


room on the north side of the building will be 
supplied with air at exactly the same tempera- 
ture as one on the south side. Similarly, a room 
con the windy side and a room on the sheltered 
or lee side will receive exactly the same service. 
This is radically wrong as the rooms will require 
air of temperature at considerable variance to 
maintain the proper 68 or 70 degrees Fahr. in 
each. 

It is often necessary or cheaper to connect 
the bottom of the vertical flues with a duct run 
near the base and then to unite the ducts at the 
fan room. A plan of this kind is shown in 
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is previously drawn thru a tempering heater. 
When the outside temperature rises above 35 to 
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Figure 18. 


40 degrees the tempering heater is shut off and 
the temperature of the air in the lower duct is 
then the same as the outside air. The cold air 
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Figure 19. 


duct is usually made from 50 to 66 2-3 per cent 


of the size of the hot air duct. 
It can be seen that the double duct system 


renders possible the control of the temperature 


of the air to each room by the use of the mix- 
ing dampers but the headroom in the basement 
is cut down by a little more than the exact 
height of the second duct. This is often a most 
vital consideration as it may require the drop- 
ping of the whole basement floor level a foot 
or more in order to obtain proper headroom. 

To obviate the disadvantages of the trunk 
line and double duct systems the individual duct 
system has been devised. So far as piping goes, 
this system resembles the common hot-air fur- 
nace, each flue or room having an individual 
supply duct carried back to the heater. (Fig. 
19.) 

The temperature of the air in this system is 
regulated at the heater (as in a trunk line sys- 
tem) but is governed by the double damper ar- 
rangement (similar to that in a double duct 





Figure 21. 


system) indicated in the elevation of this sys- 
tem (Fig. 20), this being done separately, how- 
ever, for each and every duct. 

This arrangement permits each and every 
classroom to receive air at its own required 
temperature regardless and independent of every 
other room in the building. The mixing 
dampers are controlled by thermostats in the 
various rooms which throw the dampers auto- 
matically and maintain (if the room radiators 
are similarly controlled) a temperature varying 
not to exceed three degrees. 

Since classrooms for a given school in gen- 
eral seat about the same number of pupils, it 
follows that most of the flues will be a certain 
standard size and only those of larger or smaller 
rooms will be of odd size. This fact makes 
possible the compact arrangement on the base- 
ment ceiling indicated in the cross section of 
the basement corridor shown in Fig. 21. 

It would seem at first that the cost of an in- 
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dividual duct system would greatly exceed that 
of a trunk line or double duct system, but such 
has not proved to be the case in practice. This 
system can be designed so that the difference in 


ean be constructed of lighter gauge metal, do 
not require bracing like the larger trunk lines, 
and can, to a great extent, be built in the shop 


where all facilities for quick completion are at 
hand. 


This system is at present being installed in 
the Bridgeport, Conn., High School, in the 
Montclair, N. J., High School, the Schenley 
High School of Pittsburgh, and many others; 
no school board should allow any other to be 
used unless forced by financial limitations. 


Flues are vertical air pipes run usually in the 
breathing walls so as to be concealed. In almost 
all eases the warm, fresh-air flues come from the 
basement and the vent flues go to exhaust fans 
in the attic. A few schools are arranged to 
have both the supply and exhaust flues run to 
the basement. None are arranged with the sup- 
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cost on a heating contract involving, say, $10,- 
000.00 to $20,000.00 would not exceed $300.00 
to $800.00 according to the design. This is 
owing largely to the fact that the smaller ducts 
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Figure 20. 
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Figure 23. 


ply flues run to the attic as this necessitates 
carrying the large steam pipes for the heaters 
from the boilers (which are always in the lowest 
portion of the building) up to the attic level 
and also places the heaters where they are not 
accessible for the engineer. 

Certain advantages are secured in the ar- 
rangement of flues in the breathing walls to 
supply fresh air from the basement and ex- 
haust foul air from the attic. One of these is 
the saving of space in the breathing wall which 
is often very crowded owing to numerous open- 
ings for doors, chutes, pipe shafts, ete. As 
shown in Fig. 22 (which is a cross section of @ 
typical breathing wall) the space used for 4 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL AT LOOSE, MAIDSTONE, ENGLAND. 


W. H. Robinson, Esq., Architect, Maidstone. 
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New Type of Primary Schools in England 


_John Y. Dunlop, Craighead, Tollcross, Scotland 


With changing ideas as to the best methods 
of arranging children for educational purposes 
and the best condition under which instruction 
may be given, school planning in England is 
necessarily undergoing considerable changes. 

In the three schools shown, there are em- 
bodied some of the latest developments in the 
planning of elementary schools, and each of the 
designs is a notable departure from the old style 
of building. Economy in construction has been 
a primary consideration in each case, and the 
methods adopted have contributed largely to the 
splendid results obtained. 

The new elementary school, Princess Louise 
Road, Blyth, Northumberland, has been de- 
signed to accommodate 1,200 pupils, with an 
assembly hall which can be used by the three 
departments. 

The school consists of one story thruout, and 
has a corridor eight feet wide running around 
the entire building and communicating with the 
hall. The height of each corridor is 8 feet, 6 
inches, so that with the classroom fourteen feet 
high, ample space has been left above the ceiling 
of each passage for the cross ventilation of each 
classroom. 

There are eight classrooms to each depart- 
ment, five to accommodate 56 in which there are 
560 square feet of floor space, and three to 
accommodate 40 in which there are 400 square 
feet. Ten square feet per pupil is the minimum 
floor space allowed in English mixed schools 
and only in the building of a school wholly for 
infant work is this standard of measurement 
reduced to nine square feet per pupil. The 
height of the various classrooms is fourteen feet. 
The minimum height allowed for school plan- 
ning by the Education Department is thirteen 
feet for rooms over 500 square feet of floor 
space and under 600 square feet. Over 600 
square feet, all ceilings must be fourteen feet 
kigh. Where rooms have a portion of camp 


ceiling, the height to the wall-head must be ten 
feet. 


These remarks do not apply to passages and 
in this case the ceilings of these corridors are 


much lowered to allow for the cross ventilation 
in each classroom. 

The arrangements of the ventilation of each 
classroom are suitable for all kinds of weather 
and are obtained by the casements and ceiling 
out!is, which provide six inches per child. 


Of course, it is difficult to discriminate be- 


tween outlet and inlet for as far as my experi- 
ence goes, they act at different times in both 
capacities, according to the external air move- 
ments. The position of the school also consti- 
tutes another factor. In this school, however, 
the ventilation is ample as from all available 
area of ventilation in each classroom, there are 
48 inches per pupil, 24 inches inlet and 24 inches 
outlet. Then, there is the chief factoring in- 
fluence, the presence of cross-window ventila- 
tion. Steel casement windows are used for all 
openings. 





INTERIOR, PRIMARY CLASSROOMS, SCHOOL AT LOOSE, (Note Folding Doors. ) 
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PRINCESS : LOWISE : 
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The heating is by low-pressure hot water. It 
is inseparably connected with the ventilation 
and in all modern schools thruout the British 
Isles, low-pressure hot water is mostly used. 
This is probably due to the fact that it is easier 
to deal with by unskilled employes; and if the 
amount of radiating surface is sufficient and 
equally distributed, the area of the room can be 
brought to a uniform temperature. The chil- 
dren feel the same temperature as the teacher; 
and with the ventilation described in each of the 
classrooms, the air can be kept fairly pure. The 
result is that the vitality of each child which 
depends on being supplied with freely oxygen- 
ated air is kept at normal. 

This close attention to the ventilation and the 
heating of schools is a great improvement on 
the old schools, where ventilation as a rule, is 
obtained thru a Tobin tube or a Sheringham 
valve inlet, in which the air before getting into 
the room passes thru long pipes which contain 
the dust of years and are inaccessible for clean- 
ing purposes, or where the school heating was 
accomplished by a stove. 

Cloakrooms are provided in each of the wings. 
In each, the lavatory fittings are in the form of 
range basins, three bowls in each block, which 
overflow into an open glazed channel behind, 
and are diverted at the end into the waste pipe 
on the outside. Metal horses are fitted up for 
the hanging of coats and wraps. 

The teachers’ room which is over the cloak- 
room, is fitted with French casement windows, 
and a caretaker’s house is provided at the south- 
west corner of the site. The cost of the schoo! : 
was £ 10357 or about £ 8.12/7 per pupil. ! 

In the new school at Loose, the same govern- Ld 
ing idea has been to secure natural cross venti- I 
lation in all the classrooms. Provision has also l 


RANDAN Er 
been made in the plan to form an occasional - 4 aa 
© J JU , i + 3 t+ + Ww 
open-air teaching room and sheltered place. UAssR0oM 
. . . ' 
This has been provided by arranging the class- Pooonoo | 
i 4 +4 4 ++ 4 OPEN couRT t 
rooms so as to form a quadrangle or open court. PSH HAAS 
; : ood ae ‘ 
The further advantage of this arrangement is POAAAH ] | —— 


that strict privacy is obtained for outdoor les- Lente 
sons; and the use of this open space will not 
disturb other classes—one of the defects of the 
old central hall type of school. The covered 
way around three sides of the court connects 
with the cloakrooms. It covers the approaches 
to all the classrooms and protects the several 
doorways from the action of the weather. The 
covered way also acts as a playroom for the 
children in wet weather. 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, MANHEIM, PA. 


THE MANHEIM SCHOOL. 

An interesting combined school building for 
the high school and the grades of a small com- 
munity is the new public school at Manheim, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 

Manheim is a community of 3,000 inhabitants, 
with a progressive school system. A year ago, 
the voters of the town passed favorably upon 
a loan of $50,000 for the construction of a new 
schoolhouse, which should include both the 
grades and the high school. The problem of the 
architect was to erect a twelve-room grade build- 
ing and include in the same an assembly hall, 
recitation rooms and laboratories for a high 
school of approximately 125 children. The 
building was completed and occupied last fall, 
within the appropriation allowed. The plans 
and the photograph will show how well the 
architect performed his work. 

The building measures 73 feet, 8 inches by 
167 feet, 6 inches. All the bearing walls are 
of brick; the exterior is faced with rough 
texture brick, and is trimmed with granite and 
Indiana lime stone. Careful attention has been 
given to the provisions for fire stops in all floors 
and stairways. The interior is well finished in 
North Carolina yellow pine. 

The basement contains the heating and venti- 
lating apparatus, playrooms and space for man- 
ual training. On the first floor there are ten 
standard classrooms, space for the school board 
and the superintendent. On the second floor 
there is a large assembly hall with a seating 
capacity of 300, two graded classrooms, five 
recitation rooms for the high school, laborator- 
les, offices, ete. 

It is notable that the building has, in no re- 
spect, been slighted in its finish or equipment. 
The plumbing fixtures are of the most modern 
and approved school type. The heating appara- 
tus includes a warm-air furnace, equipped with 
a blower and controlled with automatic regula- 
tion in each classroom. The entire building is 
lighted with electricity and is equipped with an 
electric clock and program system. 

(Concluded on Page 76) 


Charles Howard Lloyd, Architect, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 


STATE SCHOOL BUILDING CODES 
NEEDED. 


Two years ago we pointed out in this column 
the desirability of state regulation of the de- 
sign and construction of schoolhouses. It will 
be recalled that we pointed to the fact that the 
cities of medium size, as well as the great met- 
ropolitan centers, are building very creditable 
school buildings. In many communities the 
high school has become the center of civic in- 
terest and truly represents, in a worthy archi- 
tectural manner, the civic and educational 
ideals of the American people. In the smaller 
towns and villages, however, the mistakes of a 
quarter of a century are being perpetuated 
in inconvenient and ill-adapted schoolhouses, 
where children are subjected, and will be sub- 
jected for many years, to insanitary and un- 
congenial surroundings. A lack of knowledge 
of the principles of school architecture and a 
decided antagonism to the generous expendi- 
ture of public funds have been the two factors 
which have prevented the proper development 
of schoolhouses in the smaller communities. 





It is not’ inopportune to call attention to the 
fact that in states where the greatest advance 
in school architecture has been made during the 
past five years, the schools have had the benefit 
of laws which either directly set a minimum 
standard of design, construction and sanitation 
or have had broad enabling acts by which the 
state school authorities have been given the 
powers sufficient to control the planning of new 
schoolhouses, the repair and maintenance of old 
buildings and the condemnation of unfit, insan- 
itary schools. Ohio is the most noteworthy ex- 
ample of a state which has a stringent school 
building code. New Jersey, Minnesota, Utah, 
New York, Indiana and Massachusetts may be 
referred to in the latter category. 

It is our earnest opinion that every state 
ought to at least have an act making it the 
duty of an officer in the state department of 
public instruction to prepare a set of regula- 
tions covering the design, construction and 
equipment of schoolhouses, the repair and re- 
construction of old buildings and the condem- 
nation of such as are unfit for further use. This 
officer should have full powers to pass upon 
every building plan which is undertaken, with 
the alternative of the withdrawal of support 
from such local authorities as ignore his orders. 
It appears to us that such an enabling act would 
be preferable to a fixed building code enacted by 
the state legislature. Changing conditions and 
special local troubles might, by a flexible set 
of rules, be better taken care of than by a rigid 
law. Such flexible rules might also by periodical 
revision, receive the benefit of new methods of 
construction, improvements and discoveries in 
school heating, ventilating and lighting ap- 
paratus, and general advance in architectural 
principles and practices. An ideal set of rules 
might touch upon and determine the sites; the 
character and number of the plans and specifi- 
cations; contracts; classification of buildings; 
special requirements of country schools, of con- 
solidated schools, of graded schools, of high 
schools; elementary and high school rooms; 
corridors and stairways; lighting; heating and 
ventilation; rural school heating, furnaces, 
steam, vapor and hot water heating; gravity 
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and mechanical ventilation; electric wiring, fire 
protection; plumbing, water supply and sewage 
disposal; condemnation of old buildings. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

The proposition of introducing a form of vo- 
cational education into the school system of 
Tilinois has been agitated in that state for four 
years, and has been the subject of bitter con- 
troversy for more than two years. 

On the one side have been arrayed the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the state 
and a very few educators led by Mr. Edwin G. 
Cooley, former superintendent of the Chicago 
schools. This group has been seeking the pas- 
sage of a law which shall permit the organiza- 
tion of an independent system of efficient pre- 
vocational and trade day schools and vocational 
night schools. A plan similar to that followed 
in Wisconsin is to be employed in the manage- 
ment of these schools. 

Opposed to Mr. Cooley has been practically 
the entire teaching force of the state, led by 
Mrs. Young of Chicago and her associates, and 
by all the faculties of the schools of education 
of the severa] universities. The arguments of 
these men and women have been that vocational 
education should very properly become an in- 
tegral part of the school system and should not 
be divorced either in its financial support or 
administration. 

At the present writing Illinois is no nearer 
a vocational law than it was four years ago. 
Both sides have become so bitter in their nrona- 
ganda and in their opposition to one another. 
that a deadlock has ensued which jis not likely 
to be broken in the state legislature. 

Altho each side is arguing assiduously the 
merits of its bills it has become very clear that 
underneath, and back of the entire controversy. 
are selfish interests that are altogether unworthy 
of school people. Whatever may be the motives 
of Mr. Cooley, and of his associates, in the sev- 
eral commercial organizations, it is a fact that 
the school people of Chicago and of the state 
are primarily seeking to prevent the control of 
any detail of the educational system from slip- 
ping out of their hands. Many of the teachers 
are in the fight to prevent a diversion of any 
portion or increase of the public funds from 
inereases in salary which they desire. The sev- 
eral university faculties are apparently fearful 
that new guiding forces and ideals will come 
into the management of the schools which will 
cause them to lose their complete control of the 
trend and aims of the schools—that a new edu- 
eational philosophy will arise which is not of 
their making. 

A study of the situation leads us to believe 
that some of the school people of Illinois are 
not so much interested in the welfare of the 
children of the state as they are interested in 
a continuance of the present status quo. Many 
of them are frankly selfish in looking after the 
permanance of their jobs and increases of sal- 
ary. Unless a spirit of compromise and adjust- 
ment speedily enters into the controversy, the 
situation will soon become a disgrace to the 
teachers’ organizations which are engaged in 
the fight, and to the individual leaders who are 
prominently arguing their cause. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ONE-STORY 
SCHOOL. 

The bungalow of the Pacific Coast and the 
cottage of the Middle West are two very sig- 
nificant expressions of the advantage of one- 
story buildings for dwelling purposes. Conven- 
ience, safety and economy in first cost and op- 
eration are characteristics which make these 
types of buildings particularly attractive, es- 
pecially in suburban communities and smaller 
cities. 


The advantages of the cottage home are slight 
in comparison with the special utility of the 
one-story schoolhouse. In the small town, the 
one-story school costs far less to erect and main- 
tain than a two-story or three-story building of 
equal capacity. It is easier and cheaper to heat 
and ventilate. It can be better lighted—from 
the top if desired. Fire escapes and elaborate 
fire protection systems are unnecessary. Stair 
climbing and its dangers to small children, 
growing girls and women teachers are elim- 
inated. The dangers of panic are altogether 
nil, particularly if each room has an emer- 
gency exit directly leading outdoors. The feel- 
ing of safety resulting from such an arrange- 
ment alone is worth more than any extra ex- 
pense which the one-story school might solve, 

From the administrative standpoint, the flex- 
ibility of one-story schools is notable. They 
can be enlarged, almost indefinitely, without 
alterations or serious disturbance of the old 
parts. 

Finally, in mild climates, the one-story schoo] 
can be built in the form of a hollow square, 
with an open court and cloisters. Such a build- 
ing may be a fresh-air school the year round 
and may be a source of untold blessings to 
anemic children. 

The only objection to the one-story school is 
the amount of ground which it covers. In large 
cities it is not practical, and it cannot be applied 
to high school uses. For the smaller cities its 
many advantages clearly outweigh the cost of 
the land which it may occupy. 


THE VALUE OF AN IDEAL. 
A politician in a certain town had himself 
elected to the school board to advertise his power 
with the elite of the town. To say the least, he 
was not interested in school affairs and had 
absolutely no intention of rendering even good 
service to the schools of the city. 

On this same board, there was a physician of 
high ideals. His profession was sacred to him 
and the idea of unselfish service to his fellow- 
men predominated the doctor’s life. The con- 
trast between the two men was interesting as 
well as marked. 

For months the politician member on the 
board was perplexed and confused by the most 
simple problems of administration. The phy- 
sician went right on and on, leading thru rocks 
and shoals to the shores of sound policies and 
the safe conduct of the schools. 

After many months, a problem of salaries 
aroused the politician to unusual interest. The 
physician, by his understanding of the problem, 
guided the thought and action and won the 
confidence of the politician. As a triumph for 
an ideal, the politician fell into the entire line 
of reason and argument, and championed every 
move made by the man with an ideal. 

The politician first unconsciously, and then 
consciously, began to admire the physician. 
Something new had come into his life. One 
night, after many months, the politician asked 
point blank to be taken into the confidence of 
the man with an ideal because as he put it, “the 
old game ain’t worth the powder to shoot a goat. 
You’re living for something and, believe me, 
I’d like to begin to live for something.” 


COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Two years ago the legislature of Wisconsin 
enacted a law creating County Boards of Edu- 
cation. The measure was fostered by the State 
Teachers’ Association. Before its enactment 
the school affairs of the several counties had 
been solely in the hands of the county superin- 
tendent of schools and a so-called educational 
committee of the County Board of Supervisors. 
This body has been and is now elected on the 
township basis. 
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This arrangement has had the tendency to 
permit wasteful inconsistencies in school dis- 
tricting, to encourage parsimonious tendencies 
end to overlook many of the vital essentials to 
rural school progress. The selection of five men, 
elected by the County at large constituting a 
County Board of Education, having no other 
duties than those relating to the schools, was 
deemed a step in the direction of sound school 
administration. But, after a year’s trial it has 
been found that such an arrangement interfered 
in a large measure with the traditional political 
prerogatives of the County Boards of Super- 
visors and a revolt followed which has found 
expression in a bill asking for the abolition of 
the County Boards of Education. The practical 
politician resents an invasion upon his domain. 


It is to be hoped that wherever questions of 
this character arise that legislators will appre- 
ciate the tried and accepted principles relating 
to the government of the schools. The leading 
cities of the country have gone thru certain 
experimentation which is applicable to counties 
as well. The rural school is as important as is 
the city school. 


Direct ward or district representation, as 
against representation at large, has led to 
rivalry and contention at the expense of the 
educational welfare of the child. The distribu- 
tion of attention and aid extended to school 
districts became uneven and therefore unjust. 
Representation at large removed the members 
from local partiality and prejudice and per- 
mitted administration on broad lines that proved 
fair and equitable to all districts. 


A County Board of Education, comprised of 
capable men and women, elected by the county 
at large is in a better position to divide and 
consolidate school districts and to administer 
the schools in the interest of all the children of 
the country than a body of men representing 
certain districts only. Again, a body of super- 
visors entrusted with road building, bridge con- 
struction and other problems of rural govern- 
ment is less capable of judging school needs 
than those specially chosen to provide for them. 
In one body the schools come in for partial at- 
tention, while in the other they receive its whole 
and undivided attention. 

Experience has taught that while the char- 
acter and efficiency of those who administer the 
schools is vital, that the machinery under which 
such administration is effected must be con- 
structed upon lines that will eliminate neigh- 
borhood rivalry and permit several wards or dis- 
tricts to be dealt with as one unit and with 
justice to all. The personal ambitions of men 
must be relegated and the educational welfare 
of the child become the leading and sole con- 
sideration in country as well as city. 





Higher Education? 


—Richmond Times, 
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CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION. 


What has been heralded, with reason, as one 
of the most important innovations in trade edu- 
cation is the “co-operative plan,” originated by 
Dean Herman ©. Schneider of the University 
of Cincinnati, and operated with conspicuous 
success in Fitchburg, Mass. This plan provides 
simply that boys who are preparing for a par- 
ticular trade, shall spend alternate weeks in 
school and shop for a period of three or four 
years. In each case, two boys work together as 
a team, exchanging places at the beginning of 
each week. The plan permits of continuous 
service in the shop, and by a careful adjustment 
of teaching methods, of continuous study in the 
school. 

Originally the plan, as operated under Dean 
Schneider, was applied to engineering students 
of university grade. These young men did not 
expect to fill permanently positions similar to 
those they held during alternate weeks in the 
shop. They simply were seeking practical ex- 
perience, acquaintance with the difficulties of 
handling machines and tools, shop routine and 
discipline and an opportunity to try out the 
theories and principles of mechanics which they 
were studying at the university. They af- 
forded to the men in the shop no possible fu- 
ture competition as skilled mechanics, and labor 
as such gave them no attention. 

In Fitchburg and other communities where 
the “co-operative plan” is being used to turn 
out journeymen mechanics a difficulty is devel- 
oping which may cause much trouble before 
long. It is becoming evident that the plan is 
actually training two apprentices where there 
is place for but one. Two boys are holding one 
job and are being trained much better, much 
faster and much more efficiently than if one 
boy held the job continuously, week after week. 
In other words, the two apprentices are being 
prepared where there formerly was but one and 
where there is room for but one. Two are be- 
coming journeymen where but one was prepared 
and where there may not be room for more than 
one. It is not surprising that organized labor 
should look askance at a plan which threatens 
to overcrowd the labor market. The Fitchburg 
Central Labor Council has condemned the plan 
and it is stated that the unions of New York 
City, where the plan is to be tried shortly, are 
much concerned about the effects which will 
follow. 

It is quite certain that the “co-operative plan” 
involves certain difficulties which will be ex- 
ceedingly hard to overcome. Its evident advan- 
tages will not be all that is claimed for them, 
if a cheapening of labor results. There is no 
economic advantage to the boy if his training 
destroys his earning ability or his opportunity 
of getting a steady job. Similarly, there is no 
social advantage to the community when this 
condition exists. 

Certainly, school boards and other educational 
authorities must study the plan further before 
they introduce it generally, or before they advo- 
cate it as a panacea for the vocational educa- 
tion of American youth. 


THE TEXTBOOK “BOGEY.” 

Practically every state legislature which is, 
or has been, in session during the present year 
has applied its attention to one or more meas- 
ures calculated to solve the textbook problem. 
But very few of these bills have actually sought 
to improve the educational efficiency of the 
schools. In the majority of instances, some ul- 
terior motive has actuated the promoters. In 
some cases, local self-interest; in others, a labor 
agitation, and in still others politics have been 
at the bottom of the movements. Perhaps the 
only truly constructive laws which will result 
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from the present sessions are several requiring 
county uniformity and several prohibiting price 
discrimination under like conditions of sale. 

Speaking of uniformity measures, an Ohio 
daily, the Akron Journal, observes: 


“The textbook ‘bogey’ comes up again in its 
biennial walk. The times demand the standard- 
izing of subjects and the better organizing and 
unifying of the fundamental and underlying prin- 
ciples of education rather than uniformity of 
textbooks. The broad gauge, live teacher can 
use any textbook or combination of textbooks 
successfully and the children should have such 
freedom offered them in this matter, In the best 
classwork of former times, as all who are older 
will be able to bear testimony, a variety of 
books on a given subject was in order, that a 
subject might be viewed from the various angles 
of the different authors’ viewpoints, and the 
true teacher of today desires the same latitude in 
this respect, without which the best work can- 
not be accomplished. 

It is a criminal waste of time to engross the 
attention of the members of the legislature with 
such useless subjects as textbook uniformity 
while so much real service is needed at their 
hands. It would be just as sensible to have a 
commission created whose duty it would be to 
select uniform implements for farmers and an- 
other who would have the arduous and respon- 
sible duty of selecting uniform tools for car- 
penters, etc., as to foist upon a community a 
commission for uniform textbooks. A bill of this 
nature always arouses suspicion in the mind of 
the laity that possibly some book publishing con- 
cerns are interested, and that, too, more in the 
fleece than in the flock. School authorities 
should not be bound and gagged by any uni- 
formity statute that would take away their rights, 
and possibly give them inferior goods, but should 
be given the largest measure of local option in 
this as well as in taxation and other matters no 


more vital to the best interests of the com- 
munity.” 


MR. STONE’S RETIREMENT. 

A most regretable incident is the resignation 
of State Superintendent Mason §S. Stone of 
Vermont. For eighteen years Mr. Stone has 
led the educational forces of his native state. 
Thru his efforts the town system of schools was 
established and many other educational reforms 
were inaugurated. He was especially active in 
promoting mandatory high schools, in creating 
summer schools for teachers, in establishing the 
state board of education, and in increasing the 
school appropriations. Few state superintend- 
ents have been so energetic, turceful and suc- 
cessful as has Mr. Stone. 


Education is compulsory in Texas. After a 
fierce battle in the legislature the bill proposed 
by the schoolmen of the state has become a law. 
It will be interesting to learn what South Caro- 
lina and Florida will do. 





Politics and the Schools. 
~Atlanta Constitution. 
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WAYNE TOWNSHIP CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, HENRY COUNTY, INDIANA, 


A MODERN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 
The most important advances in rural school 
architecture that have been noticeable during 
the past two years have been made in the plan- 
ning and erection of consolidated school build- 
ings. Particularly in the north central states 
have a large number. of schoolhouses been 
erected which may be pointed to as examples of 
modern planning and sanitary construction well 
worth imitating thruout the United States. 

An interesting example of. a consolidated 
school is the Wayne Township Central School 
near Knightstown, Indiana. The school houses 
the children which were formerly scattered in 
two one-room schools and three two-room 
schools. The small buildings did not suffice 
either educationally or physically, and the pres- 
ent building is the result of a careful study of 
the situation by the patrons and the school 
trustee. 

The site on which the school stands consists 
of three and one-half acres located on a main 
road and easily accessible by means of wagons 
from all parts of the school district. The build- 
ing contains four classrooms, each large enough 
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BASEMENT PLAN. 


Charles W. Taylor, Architect, New Castle, Ind. 


to seat forty pupils. The arrangement is such 
that the light is admitted only from the left side 
of the rooms. 

The basement contains lunch rooms, toilet 
rooms, space for manual training and domestic 
science, a boiler and machinery room and a 
room of recreation. 

The building has a substantial concrete foun- 
dation, brick walls, wood floors, partitions and 
roof. The exterior is finished in colored brick 
and Bedford stone, and the roof is covered with 
fireproof asbestos material. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a 
furnace. The fresh air is forced into the rooms 
by means of a large fan and is exhausted thru 
vent flues. Running water is supplied thruout 
the building by means of a pressure tank and 
pump. 

The entire cost of the building, which was 
designed by Mr. Charles W. Taylor of New- 
eastle, is $19,535. 

In use, the building has been found extremely 
economical. The eight grades are taught by 
four teachers, each having two classes. It is 
estimated that the saving in salaries, fuel and 
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other expenses amounts to $1,000 annually. 
Seven wagons are used to carry the children to 
and from the school. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBER. 


l‘uring my recent trip thru the South, es- 
pecially Southern Louisiana, with the northern 
editors, one of the things that impressed me 
most was the attitude toward the public schools. 
In practically every town there is every appear- 
ance of progressiveness in educational matters. 
The school buildings are of the most approved 
type and construction. The same plans that 
have been found best suited to conditions in 
other sections as to architecture are followed 
very largely in the South. In fact, one from 
the North would not note any difference in the 
buildings or the grounds save for the different 
character of vegetable life in the yards. 

On the interiors the same similarity is notice- 
able so far as modern conveniences for sanita- 
tion and light are concerned. The rooms are 
splendidly equipped for the best methods of in- 
struction. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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PLANS, WAYNE TOWNSHIP CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, INDIANA 


Charles W. Taylor, Architect, New Castle, Ind. 
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Something new 
under the sun 


Cerrelation With English—Continued g Correlation With English—Continued 


written a musical suite around this tale, nuimbers of interest. All these may be used f ies wi 
— are available, to accompany the episodes in < records from the “a ” Toes Reading Ill 
story. 1 3 Many of the t lecti : jard ‘ding Illustration § \)\\\5 
Among the tales by Hans Christian Andersen, that | 4 Pe: -~ fh be eae eee — a 
delightful writer for children, is the story of “The ; bearing on the entire subject, or upon some historical 
Nightingale, who charmed the Chinese emperor with ae Biblical or poctic reference mentioned. ; 
his song. After a while the royal favor was shifted to | 7 A wide-awake teacher will lose no opportunity for 
an artificial bird, which always sang the same song. | correlating the Victor with the reading lewon. Sup- 71061 Marmenious Mlechemich 
But when the emperor was taken seriously ill, only the ; pose the lesson is about Beethoven and the blind girl. — 
real nightingale could restore him to health and happi- | This may be illustrated by the “Moonlight Sonata”; ‘7 lew 


or, if the story is of the persevering young Handel in "2% Mew bead a 


21628 Moonlight Koaata 
(Beethoven) 


8. 
What child who hears this story is not eager to hear | 7 his attic, abuodant material for musical illustration 
how a nightingale really sings? Records by real night- may be found in the Handel list. There may he a on tae 
ingales are far more eloquent than any words of the | lesson about the Loreley rock. or the old violin makers “7% T Tee On este 
teacher. t 4 of Cremona, or the Marseillaixe Hymn, which will at 
The German story of Hinsel and Gretel inspired | once suggest correlation with Victor records. A poem 
17109 Mage! and Greve! Singing Humperdinck, the German composer, to write a de- #4 or story of lofty patriotism may gain strength in the 
ats) Wach’s Dance "Bhtful opera for his grandchildren; its music is now : } company of a patriotic air; a folk-song may lend anew sas The Dw 
4418 Sune Live Suse Open to the children of all the world. The children : } interest to @ story of lowly life. 
should by all means be taught the singing game from ; Musical settings of the poems of Longfellow, Field, S28 ¥ 
this opera. Stories are just as fascinating for children Dunbar, Riley, Tennyson, Browning, Scott, Burns and 
of older growth as for the little ones. Many of the } Stevenson help to emphasize the close kinship between 
great operas are founded upon old folk tales, myths = poetry and music. Poetry has rhyme, rhythm, meter. 7! 
and fairy tales. These tales may be told the young & Music adds melody and the thought is enhanced hy om ae 
of grammer grades or high school, and some of ¥ ; the beauty of the music 
the selections played. Often the overture of the opera i The reading of “ Hiawatha” may be accompanied by 
pictures in tone the whole story. Mozart's “ Magic 3 } the playi { real Indi by Cadman’ 
Flute” is a beautiful tale of * magic.” Wagner's 3 ying of re jan music, of ny Ve mans eit tatine Madisias fund 
“Tannhauser,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Lohengrin” | —modern Indian songs. In “Miles Standish,” the old {ims (4 Purse "ame 
» and the “Ring of the Niebelungen” us teed a) uritan psalms, as well as Indian music, will help create 
Ovenum Norse and German legends. Rossini’s “William Tell” ; ® Proper atmosphere for the story. Old French songs 17103 Tm the Ape 
ts more fanciful than historic. Von Weber's “Frei- 4 and singing games are appropriate to “Evangeline.” 
schutz” tells an old tale of a magic bullet. Humper- as Longfellow's “ Village Blacksmith” sketches a portrait 
: dinck's “ Konigskinder” (Children of the King) is an ; that may be further elaborated by the use of music  gox 
>) allegory, at the same time a story of intense human | a with imitative anvil effects 


Another way to relate school to life and 
complete and perfect the teaching~ of English, 
History, Geography, etc., by fitting in the original music 
which formed so vital a part in the development of Nations, 
and in the events chronicled in the great Literature of all 
ages and of all peoples. 

This little booklet presents a chronologi- 
cal table of world events, relates the develop- 
ment of Music from the Ancient Hebrew 
civilization, to the present time, which alone is 
worth more than the ordinary text book and 
also shows how to utilize the Victor in every 
department of school work, thus correlating 
music with every other sub- 
ject in the entire course. 
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With the accuracy of the camera, the 
mimeograph reproduces drawings, 
and handwritten matter—at the rate of many 
The new waxless derma- 
type stencil—‘‘a thin sheet of dark blue paper’’—has made 
the mimeograph a new machine—which does duplicating 
better than it has ever been done before. 
institution and school now needs the mimeograph—for a thousand 
uses and economies. Get booklet ““F”’ from A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago or New York—and find out just how the mimeograph can 
serve and save for you. Rotary mimeograph prices range from 


thousand duplicates per hour. 


$30 to $160 


a ee a 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


The administration of the ,school differs 
slightly from the policies found in the North. 
Instead of the city superintendent, the schools 
are under the direction of a principal only. This 
officer’s duties are a sort of a combination of 
our superintendent and principal. He is also 
perhaps a little more closely under the super- 
vision of the parish superintendent, the same 
as our county superintendent. Louisiana has 
no counties, the term parish still prevails. 

In Franklin parish, one of the most prosper- 
ous sections we visited, a building costing $20,- 
000 was under consideration. This will be a 
consolidated school running eight months in the 
year. The teachers are, in a large percentage, 
either university, college or normal graduates, 
and they carry first grade certificates. Salaries 
for the men range from $75 to $140 per month, 
while the women received from $40 to $75. 


Another point in the same parish has a new 
school costing $16,000, and here agriculture is 
taught. The attitude of the most progressive 
people thru the South is to give more attention 
to diversified agriculture and the school offers 
a splendid opportunity for starting this work. 


At another point in the same parish Domestic 
Science is quite generally taught and the class 
furnishes dinner for the board members when 
they come together for their regular meeting. 
In a number of places we found the Domestic 
Science work quite generally followed with the 
very best of results, in all of these points. In 
this particular parish the parish superintend- 
ent uses an Automobile for his field work. He 
finds from his éxperience he is able to accom- 
plish much more, get over more ground and do 
better work by this means. Incidentally it indi- 
cates a progressive attitude. 


Manual 
Training 
and 
Si-monds 


Saws 


Saws are an essential part of every 
) manual training course,—particularly 


/ SIMONDS SAWS. 


The Simonds 


Manufacturing Co. has been making 
saws for over eighty years—all kinds 


typewritten 


Every business cess, 


of saws, from hack and cross-cut 
saws to hand saws. 
best work, hold their set and true 
cutting points, are made of Simonds 
steel, tempered by the Simonds pro- 
have the flexibility and 
spring that a good saw needs. 
hang so true, they tire the least. 


Are fit for the 


They 


Let us send you information about the in- 
stallation of a manual training course in your 
town if you have none; or how to perfect 
your present manual training course. 


The color line is very closely drawn in educa- 
tional work, yet the negroes ure well provided 
for. Both the white and colored schools are 
under the supervision of the same city princi- 
pal, but the darkies are taught by colored 
teachers. It is possible to secure very capable 
talent in this line now since the normal schools 
and colleges for the colored have become thoroly 
established. 

In the rural schools the same spirit of prog- 
ress is apparent. Some of the schools that we 
visited were splendidly planned, giving two 
rooms for instruction and a hall for social or 
religious purposes. This building was of wood, 
but there were the two long sections connected 
by a passage way that made a very convenient 
vestibule and hall. There was an utter lack of 
the ordinary shoe box effect that we see so often 
in the. most prosperous rural communities of 
the North. 


There is no more flagrant crime against the 


Dual Control 


Send for Catalog E. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Branches—CHICAGO and NEW YORK ff 





school children of the North than our unreason- 
able insistance that these old dilapidated dreary 
buildings are good enough for school purposes. 
Many a boy has unconsciously acquired an en- 
during distaste for school work in such a place. 
The tourist who spins over the almost perfect 
roads of these sections cannot fail to guage the 
mental caliber of a community by these weed 
surrounded shacks. Such conditions were the 
decided exceptions in the south. But it must 
be borne in mind that this most progressive 
work is in most cases the product of north- 
erner’s effort for almost every energetic city 
or up-to-date rural section is dominated by peo- 
ple from the north. Everywhere thruout the 
south in educational and business and agri- 
cultural life, the northerners are the leaders. 
All of which is further evidence of the cos- 
mopolitan character of our urban life and all 
of which speaks very well for the future of the 


south. Harry Eastman Colby. 


in Wisconsin 


H. E. Miles, Racine 


It is almost unbelievable how a person of 
great intelligence and noble purpose can mis- 
understand and misinterpret a public statute 
and a new and great social movement with 
which he is not really familiar. This is evi- 
denced by an article by Mr. Howell Cheney on 
the Wisconsin Continuation Schools in the 
“Elementary School Journal” of December last. 
The article was written fourteen months ago. 
Its publication eleven months later was espe- 
cially unfortunate, in view of the fact that a 
world of further evidence, immediately at hand, 
had accumulated which would have made a cor- 
rect statement easy and valuab!e. 


In the school year, 1912-13, Wisconsin gath- 
ered in some six thousand children from the 
“blind alley” jobs and the streets, under the 
statute requirement that every child worker 
under sixteen in a city of five thousand people 
or more shall attend a public continuation 
school one-half day a week. She cared for an 
equal number of older industrial workers in 
Night Continuation Schools—a total of about 
12,000 all told. 

In the next year, 1913-14, she cared for a 
total of 27,000. In the former year, the cost 
per pupil averaged about $10; in the next year 
about $11. These are figures given out by the 
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The Cass Technical High School of Detroit is equipped 
with a 35-station system of Western Electric Inter-phones. 
One of the many large schools having this type of equipment 


Principals—teachers—schol- 
lars will all derive a lasting 
benefit from a system of 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


With one 


of these serviceable inter- 


communicating telephones in the prin- 
cipal’s office and one in every class 


room—the principal can place himself 
in instant communication with any of 
his teaching staff. 


The principal need not take scholars out of the class rooms to act as messengers— 


while visiting a class room the principal can be located almost immediately from any 
other class room—in fact every kind 


of time and step wasting is eliminated 


by these Inter-phones. 


Does your school present any particular 
problem in intercommunication? 
we can meet it quickly and efficiently. 
Write our nearest house, Dept. 203-BA, 
and tell us what you need. 


State Director of Industrial Education. They 
simply mean what they say. I have used the 
figures everywhere, simply to show the various 
communities of the country what it will cost 
them to start Continuation Schools. It is ex- 
tremely important that they know, for the 
money question seems almost everywhere to be 
an impossible barrier to those who are unin- 
formed. 

New York City has 97,000 child workers under 
sixteen years of age, almost all of them having 
left school by the end of the sixth grade, and 
therefore very inadequately educated. New 
York, for instance, will spend $1,000,000 for 
Continuation Schools for her 97,000 child work- 
ers under sixteen, which is the Wisconsin basis, 
rent and equipment included, when she will not 
spend $40,000,000 or more for school plants and 
entail a charge of $10,000,000 per year in All- 
day Trade Schools, which would cost the chil- 
dren in loss of wages another $15,000,000 a year 
approximately; and of smaller cities propor- 
tionally. 

Some children attend the Continuation 
Schools for longer periods; some for very short 
periods; some will get a little schooling; some 
will get a great deal. The half day a week of 
schooling, however, is tied into the employment 
of the other five and one-half days a week, so as 
to make the whole week of educational value. 

[ have letters from City Superintendents, 
from Truancy Officers, and from the Judge of 
a Municipal Court saying that before these 
schools were started there were many fourteen 
and fifteen year old boys loafing in the streets 
and brought into Court; and that the number 
is tremendously decreased by these schools. Says 
the Judge, “I find that as soon as children are 
interested in Continuation Schools, they cease 
to appear before me.” 

Mr. Cheney wholly misunderstands the pur- 
poses that prompted the use of the Wisconsin 
figures, and uses those figures for an extended 
consideration of the cost of instruction per hour 


New York 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Boston New Orleans 

Pittsburgh Houston 
St. Louis 


Atlanta 
Richmond 
Savannah 


If so, 


Dallas 


—not realizing that those figures include the 
cost of equipment. He figures the per hour cost 
of instruction “two and one-half times greater 
than the cost in Trade Schools,” ete., not real- 
izing that in doing so he is charging up the cost 
of rip-saws, lathes, motors, ete. His figures are, 
therefore, entirely meaningless. The cost per 
student hour in Wisconsin is simply as low as it 
can be, considering that the teachers are high 
priced, tremendously superior to the average 
common school teacher; that the size of classes, 
ete., is relatively small, and that in the first 
two years there were unusual contingencies in 
the matter of attendance, etc. 

He says that Wisconsin, in these schools, 
teaches “not the practice but the theory of a 
trade,” and that her legislation looks toward 
the exclusion of children from real industry 
until they are sixteen. The opposite are the 
facts: Wisconsin accepts conditions as they 
are. She takes the children precisely as she 
finds them; teaches them both the practice and 
the theory of the trades, and makes them at 
home in their occupations in every way she can. 
Her industrial schools look like Trade Schools. 
In each is the sound of hammer and machinery. 
She has not the slightest thought of raising the 
school age beyond fourteen. There again she 
takes life as it is. She does, however, say this, 
and this only, that her children shall not stum- 
ble blindly into industry, nor into the street. 
They shall, on the other hand, during their first 
two years in occupations, go to school one-half 
day a week, and there learn the trades they prac- 
tice, or better trades when they are in unfortu- 
nate ones. Nothing can be simpler. The state 
that won’t do this much for her children and her 
older workers is wretchedly inconsiderate of 
both. 

A child temporarily unemployed has to go 
back into the regular school, or attend the In- 
dustrial School all day. They mostly choose the 
latter. This makes unemp!oyment a blessed 
period. Simple again, isn’t it? 


Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 ‘Beil’ Telephones 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Member Society for Electrical Development. 


“Do it Electrically” 





Wisconsin takes her teachers mostly from the 
industries, and she has classes in which these 
teachers are instructed in the art and practice 
of teaching. One such class is at the State Uni- 
versity; another in the Extension Division of 
the University in Milwaukee. A third course is 
being planned at the Stout Institute for the 
coming summer. 

The truth is that until Wisconsin legislated 
in 1911 in behalf of the 50 per cent and more of 
children who leave the public and parochial 
schools by the end of the sixth grade, for idle- 
ness or cheap employment, it was rather gener- 
ally accepted that they had about as much edu- 
cation as the state could, or was under obliga- 
tion to give them. This conception is evidenced 
by Mr. Cheney’s statement that “When Con- 
necticut awoke to a realizing sense of the possi- 
bilities of failure in her common schools, and 
was faced with the same problem (as Wiscon- 
sin), instead of accepting failure, she said to 
her schools, her parents, and her employers, that 
thereafter no child should leave school to go 
into employment unless he had a grasp of the 
three R’s, as expressed by an ability to read in- 
telligently, write legibly, and to perform the 
simple operations in numbers, including deci- 
mal fractions.” Bless your soul, Wisconsin pre- 
dicates failure upon this very situation that 
other states accept with complaisance. Wiscon- 
sin had the former standard so far back as I 
know, but she has lost the conception that half 
the citizenship can be abandoned with this meas- 
ure of education. She begins where other states 
leave off. Our working people use fractions in 
their occupations more than decimals. They 
figure in inches, yards, quarts. The child who 
can only read and write, never reads or writes 
well. As a matter of fact, these children rapidly 
forget most of what they learned in school. It 
is a crime against society; it is child abandon- 
ment to let these children go in this way. Under 
the shadow of Yale University there is this 
same 50 per cent of the children there born, 
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the sun. 


436 Oakland Avenue 


who leave with only this educational qualifica- 
tion or disqualification. 

Mr. Cheney is a delightfully talented and 
able man; a sociologist, an economist, and by 
profession, a businessman, in charge of the fac- 
tory end of the greatest silk works in the world, 
owned by himself and his brothers. He, him- 
self, can have little smypathy with a superin- 
tendent of schools in his part of the country, 
who said of this abandoned 50 per cent: “Oh! 
we must always have our hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” 

Connecticut is now trying for compulsory at- 
tendance of these child workers in Continuation 
Schools. The whole country is awakening to 
this larger conception of democratic education; 
to the knowledge that we must at least approach 
the degree of care of the working people that 
is given them thru Continuation Schools in the 
leading monarchies of Europe, and that it is 
as necessary to induct into their occupations the 
children of the poor at a cost of $11 a year, or 
any other cost, as to spend tremendous amounts 
in inducting others into the trades of the law, 
dentistry, engineering, or teaching. 

The accomplishment in Wisconsin was more 
or less fortunately stated by myself in an article 
in the “World’s Work” in October, 1913. This 
so shocked previous conceptions of some men 
as to cause much unhappy discussion. The sit- 
uation was viewed by the latter as the farmer 
viewed the giraffe in the menagerie. After in- 
spection from every angle, he went away shak- 
ing his head and saying: “There ain’t no such 
durned animal.” Since then the Wisconsin 
scheme has been approved in substance very 
generally. The “World’s Work” article, and 
Mr. Cheney’s, taken together, afford a delightful 
study in psychology. 


Mr. Cheney quotes the iter in thirteen 
counts, mostly from that ari nd then in- 
stead of criticizing, as one wou ect, under 
those counts, he sets up five other- first two 


surprisingly incorrect, and the last 









Teacher's 
Suggestion 


“When we get new 
window shades, can’t 
we get shades that are 
sanitary? These old 
shades are full of dust 
and there’s no. way of 
cleaning them. Be- 
sides, they’re so crack- 
ed, faded and frayed 
that they spoil the 
looks of the room. 


The Superintendent went to work to investigate shades. 
He found that Aerolux Window Shades did not catch or hold 
the dust and that they could easily be washed. 
their colors soft and harmonious, adding a pleasing decorative 
touch to the room. He found that they could be lowered 
from the top or raised from the bottom, that they did not fray 
on the edges and that they let in the air while keeping out 


The Superintendent bought an equipment of Aerolux Shades for the 
entire building. We have his letter on file. We'll gladly send it, with 
descriptive literature of these and other Aerolux products, on request. 


We also manufacture Aerolux Window Ventilators, 
which solve the open window problem in the schoolroom. 


THE AEROSHADE CoO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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it will do for me. 
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(Address) ... 


ing the writer of saying “Wisconsin had a vision 
which would abolish the blind alley jobs, and 
lead idle children away from the vices of the 
streets, etc.”; when the writer said merely, that 
Wisconsin was training children away from the 
blind alley jobs and the vices of the street, wit- 
ness the statement above from the Judge and 
the Teachers. 

Mr. Cheney follows these five counts with the 
words “stated as boldly as above, these claims 
would doubtless now seem as exaggerated to 
their authors as they here appear.” 'These words 
are evidence that these counts are inferential. 
They are indeed “boldly exaggerated,” and in 
some respects so untrue as to need no special 
consideration beyond the foregoing general 
statement—with possibly the further word that 
good teachers are being found in such abund- 
ance in Wisconsin as to cause frequent expres- 
sions of satisfaction from her school directors 
and superintendents; not always ideal by con- 
siderable, nor as good as will be developed thru 
the schools themselves and otherwise. 

The leaven of this new education is re-acting 
very materially upon the common schools. 

Said R. L. Cooley, Director of the Continua- 
tion Schools in Milwaukee, somewhat impa- 
tiently one day, “there ought to be a law passed 
that no one could talk of Continuation Schools 
until he has seen one thousand of these children 
in these schools. Then there would be nothing 
to talk about.” 

Soon after the “World’s Work” article, a few 
gentlemen hurried to Wisconsin with blood in 
their eyes and made severe criticisms, the main 
one being that these schools were teaching not 
voeations so much as mere fractions and other 
things that should be taught in the common 
schools. One of the group must have changed 
his mind, for he said recently, “Milwaukee is 
doing the only really big thing that is being 
done in the United States”; another said, “Your 
schools are simply great,” and a third spoke to 
similar effect. 













Don’t face this danger alone and helpless. Enroll in the T. C. U., 
the National Organization for Teachers. 


you as it has helped hundreds of others. 

The T. C. U. will pay you $100 a month when you are sick, injured 

or quarantined; $2,900 to $4,000 for accidental death, and many other 
SEND COUPON AT ONCE 


for the whole interesting story of the T. C. U. and how it will help you. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 
Dept. S. B., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Without obligation or expense to me, please send me the story of T. C. U. and what 



















Miss Lucy G. Green, 2501 R 
St., Lincoln, Nebr., was recently 
paid a cash benefit of $225 by the 
T. C. U. after an extended illness. 
The T. C. U. helped her — it will 
help you. 


Sometime during this very year 
one teacher in six thruout the 
United States will be disabled by 
sickness, injury or quarantine. 


What’s to prevent your being the 
one? 


What will happen when your 
salary stops and your expenses are 
doubled by such a misfortune? 


What about the doctor bills, 
the surgeon’s fees, the hospital 
expenses? What about the dear 
ones who are looking to you for 
support? How long can your sav- 
ings withstand such a siege? 


In time of trouble it will help 


DO IT NOW. 


Of course these schools teach simple fractions 
to the cash and bundle girls from the stores, 
to beginners in carpentry and the machine 
trades, but they teach them so far as they can 
in terms of the particular occupation. To do 
this is the first essential in the vocational train- 
ing of these children. Unfortunately there has 
to be considerable of this same instruction for 
adult, grown mechanics, who left school under 
the same circumstances, but with this is work 
with tools of a most specific character. 

Said Prof. Suzzallo, of the Chair of Sociol- 
ogy, Teachers College, New York, after a care- 
ful inspection and discussion with labor leaders 
and employers, in whose hands, along with the 
teachers, is placed by statute the control and 
development of these schools: 

“Two things struck me with reference to 
your situation: (1) Your fundamental laws 
had not hampered you in any way, neither 
had any preconceived notion of your own. 
(2) You are doing for every class of people 
that come to you what they most need, and 
doing it on a frankly experimental policy 
which admits the gross adjustment in many 
eases, but leaves the way open to the deter- 
mination to refine that adjustment from day 
to day. 

“As an educator approaching the whole 
problem from the standpoint of sociology, I 
distinctly approve of your whole series of 
policies.” 

Said Mr. Arthur Dean, State Director of 
Vocational Training in New York State: 

“The Continuation School is saving the 
children from the dead ends of industry. It 
is an absurd idea to expect that just because 
a child is fourteen, he is going to stop going 
to school and learning, and go on a job to 
earn and not to learn. 

“This Continuation School is a regular 
educational life saving device for those who 
work and those who employ * * * that 
a minimum wage shall be paid means that 
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Heywood Slakefield 


TRADE MARK 


The Pioneer Line of 
Unbreakable Pressed 
Steel School Furniture 


INTRODUCED IN 1908 


THE “HEYWOOD” 
Bevel Gear Adjusted Chair Desk 


Built for those who desire the 
best in School Furniture 


THE “ECLIPSE” 
Adjustable Chair Desk 
Without a fault in constructive 
detail 


Once Used Always Preferred 


tice tino Papsernnnstirs iat: =i nce 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Commercial Desk Sets 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 

Heywood Sflakefield Tablet Arm Chairs 

Assembly Halland Opera Chairs 

Library Chairs 


Reed Couches and Chairs for 
the Rest Room 


The many improved and novel 
features embodied in 


construction can best be appre- 
ciated by a personal inspection. 
Visit or address our nearest 
warehouse in relation to school- 


Se 


THE “HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD” 





house furnishing. 


Unbreakable Steel Combination Desk 
Graceful Design—Heavy Gauge Steel 


Cocoa Mattings 


HEYWOOD BROTHERS AND WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
516-520 W. 34th St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1415-1419 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
174 Portland St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
737-743 Howard St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
244-254 S. 5th St. 


211-217 E. 6th St. 


BALTIMORE,{MD. 
113-123 W. Conway St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Wells and Carroll Sts. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

148-154 Tenth St. 





etions thousands must earn whatever paid * * * million child workers and child loafers in the manuscript to specialists in whom they have 
stores, this efficiency can never be taught by preach- United States in desperate need of this school- confidence: and if these specialists report that 
achine ing. It must be the result of instruction. ing and waiting for the men and women of there is really an idea of value, however crudely 
y can The work does not cost much, but it takes America to see that they get it. I say waiting expressed, they will ask the teacher to associate 
To do brains, adaptability and enthusiasm to make —no, they are in flood, and each year a million with her some man or woman of large exper- 
train- it go.” passes beyond recall, while grown-ups argue and _ ence in school work to help her put it into 
re his These expressions are typical. There are two hesitate. workable shape; then this product of the orig- 
ie inal genius and experienced master is turned 
undad J ‘ nis over to their editorial force, who give it the most 
work Textbooks--Educational, Commercial and Political effective form and feature that expert bookmak- 
ers can develop. Then, and not till then, this 
Inaba A. E. Winship evolution of schoolroom practice,. fertile genius, 
fers - A school is a teacher and textbooks. Every- cient ways of teaching something. Schools broad experience, art and skill in bookmaking 
a thing else, by way of building, equipment, and within cities have developed brilliant ideas. ** The v a world. ; . 
; a apparatus exists to perfect the school and its Teachers in schools have become great among i 1¢ publishing house selection of manuscript, 
. opportunities. You can have a school with other their fellows by evolving some notably efficient th eo of the bright idea of the teacher 
van outfit than a teacher and textbooks, but you way of achieving results in teaching. eee me ean ea FS nen 
1 ewe cannot have a group of children learning even Teachers from far and near visit such schools bookmaking Le 'e traimail emnent aauabeen ene 
either the essentials without both teacher and text- to see how these results are obtained. It is not of the most important volentdeingl eaitanat nts 
own. books. If the school books cost as much aS at all uncommon for a city to send its super- in eiietiee — SS ee 
people teachers’ salaries, we should still have them. If intendent or supervisor long distances at public There * tt mnenhet edusitiibenel taniaimn 
a they cost a great deal, instead of a mere trifle, expense to study these schools. greater wrong perpetrated upon youth = th 
policy there would be less political nonsense than —_ But no scheme or device or plan of teaching ae hendleam to Gn shale onan en _- E 
many is now. We are bound to have them. The on y anything has ever spread its efficiency very far tate to permit seneiade or a grou of some- 
deter- questions are as to their educational qualities, until it was put into a textbook and made avail- bodies to make a school book without a great 
m dey = the ee scheme, with or without able for everyone who chose to use it. eoadebinents process, and then put it invenal. 
ee ee = dee tow Aeraies teat It is indispensable that there should be a cally upon the teachers, superintendents, and 
whole t will be a glorious day for : ~ ae fi great American clearing-house system to deter- school officers. 
ogy, I the employment of teachers and the selection . mine the possible visions. Our system of text- No one dares to go before the legislature and 
ies of textbooks is placed on the same non-political, book making is not only the greatest in the advocate broken windows and dilapidated school 
non-influential basis that we have placed the world, but it is very near the greatest feature property because these things are economical, 
or of building and repairing of our highways. But in American education. If a teacher in Fort but they do dare to go before legislatures and 
just when we are beginning to exalt teaching Kent, Maine, or Chula Vista, California, dis- advocate the saving of money at the expense of 
g the to the rank of road-making, we are face to face covers, or thinks she has discovered, a brilliant decent school books. , 
ry. It with the most vicious kind of political and non- idea, she may be sure that some one of the many There is not a rural school district in Amer- 
cause professional interference with the textbook side publishing houses that are the evolution of ica where the entire cost of school books is 
going of the schools. Textbooks are not only indis- American education will make inquiries about twenty cents per capita, and by no possibility, 
job to pensable, but they depend for their value upon her work. If they get good results from the even if the wildest dreams came true, could 
their especial merit as school books. casual visitor, they will send an expert to look there be a saving of as much as two nickels a 
egular Cities have made their reputations because  jnto her work with care. If the report continues year per capita by using the cheapest textbooks. 
e who teachers have developed some wonderfully effi- to be favorable, they will ask her to put her But when you mass these nickels for the entire 
' yo aiecennci hatin tin tides battete tee Senieedieeates ol Gime: thoughts in the best shape she can and let them state skillful men can make the saving look 


intendence, Cincinnati, February 24, 1915. 


see the manuscript. They will then submit this 
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We wish to call attention to our latest improvement on the Student’s 
Individual Chemical Laboratory Desk—namely, the shelves for re-agent 
bottles and batteries. These shelves are a valuable convenience. 

This Laboratory Desk is made of plain sawed oak, finished and rubbed. 
The desk is furnished either with 1 1-4 in. soapstone top or with our specially 
constructed 1 3-4 in. birch top, treated acid proof. 

It has six drawers of which five are equipped with our special high 
grade solid brass master-keyed locks. The front is removable and gives 


free access to the plumbing. 


It has 6 in. x 12 in. oval shaped copper hood, with vent pipe to floor, 
soapstone sink with brass waste outlet, removable overflow and clean 
It also has removable support rods, lever handle 
gas hose cock and Fuller pantry water cock, with plumbing to floor. 


If interested, write for prices and our 72-page catalog. 


LEONARD PETERSON © CO. 


1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


sweep lead waste trap. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Equipments 


When shall we do a thousandth part as well for 
our children educationally as we do for our own 
luxuries? And it is all so petty. Take a single 
present-day episode. Think of a college presi- 
dent, as big and broad and brave a man as has 
ever administered to a university, a man with 
great vision, who is making as vital demonstra- 
tion in animal industry, in agricultural crea- 
tions, in physiological science, as has ever at- 
tracted the attention of scientists the world over, 
and this man must devote precious time and 
more precious energy to the making of a state 
school primer! Not that there is any hope of 
making a better primer than any one of forty 
now available, but just in the hope that they 
may succeed in getting a semi-decent primer 
that will not be ridiculous, and in the vain hope 
that they may save a penny a year per capita 
to the citizens of the state. If by the diversion 
of this college president’s energy and the energy 
of other able men, there should be as great a 
saving as the most fervid imagination can hope 
for, it would take fifty years to save the equiva- 
lent of the price of a circus ticket per capita. 
If anywhere in the universe there can be found 
anything as petty as that, we cannot conceive it. 
When this great college president and his com- 
mission have made a new primer, and have had 
the plates made for it, the dear children must 
use that one primer day after day for an entire 
year. 


In every enterprising state children read from 
ten to fifteen primers a year. In this age of 
the world no child in respectable society mulls 
over a first primer for as long as six weeks. A 
teacher in any up-to-date city who allows her 
children to loaf over a primer for a longer time 
would be retired for repairs; but this state in- 
sists that her children use one primer for a 
year. 

No state has ever made a school book that has 
contributed one educational idea to the school 
world. No publishing house that makes many 


TWO KINDERGARTEN NECESSITIES 


This table has long 
been the favorite of 
teachers. Six feet long 
—accommodates eight 
children. 


Easily handled and 
folded up out of the 
way. The top is accu- 
rately divided into inch 
squares. 


Kindergarten Clay Box 


Clay modeling is becoming 
more and more a part of the 
kindergarten curriculum. It 
permits an extensive variety 


of work. 


evaporation. 


books rarely sees a year go by in which it does 
not contribute important educational ideas. 

Every state-made textbook, even the latest and 
the best, is little other than a body of ideas— 
educational, mechanical, and artistic—deliber- 
ately stolen from books made by the publishing 
houses which they affect to despise. 

A publishing house discovers artistic talent, 
develops and trains it to a state of high effi- 
ciency, only to see the artist bribed by a large 
state bid to carry the fruit of his discovery, 
development and training to the state service. 

In the same way, a publishing house devotes 
much time and high-priced editorial talent to 
the evolution of a most artistic style of type and 
the makers of a state school book audaciously 
write to the publishing house and ask for the 
loan of that special type, and when told that 
this special style of type is sacred in its eyes 
the state officials deliberately secure something 
as near that effect as possible. 

There is a more serious side to this question 
than any thus far considered, and with this we 
are most concerned. It is fundamental, reach- 
ing the very foundation of educational effi- 


THE GARY SYSTEM---IT’S PROS 


This box is de- 
signed to keep the clay in 
working condition. 
zinc lining, it permits but little 


With its 


Those whose duty it is to provide the equipment will find our 


Catalog A interesting. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Address, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


RE G ; EXPERTS 


Telephone Chelsea 3909 





ciency. We have been waging an intense and 
noble campaign for a quarter of a century for 
better salaries in country and city schools. This 
has been one of the grandest campaigns in 
American history. The public has been edu- 
eated to an appreciable comprehension of the 
teacher’s worth to the school and the com- 
munity. 

But we shall lose it all and go back to the 
dark ages unless we check this vicious emphasis 
upon the supreme virtue of cheapness in school 
books. It will not be easy to stop the public 
when it estimates educational values. by their 
cheapness. You cannot go half-way down hill 
on a flying toboggan and turn around and go 
back when you see danger ahead. 

It would be more difficult to demonstrate that 
teachers are more efficient on $1200 than on 
$600, or a superintendent on $6,000 instead of 
$3,000, than it is to prove that a thirty cent 
primer is better than one costing fifteen cents. 
If we educate the public to estimate books by 
their cheapness, we are at the same time edu- 
cating them to estimate school men and women 
by their cheapness. 


AND CONS FOR 


OTHER CITIES 


David Snedden, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 


The Gary system, so-called, permits of sucl 
use of school buildings that substantially twice 
as many children can be accommodated in the 
ordinary type of school building, having in ad- 
dition to classrooms, assembly hall, work rooms 
and gymnasium as is usually the case. 

All of the teaching is in greater or less degree 
on a departmental basis. Teachers can special- 
ize their instruction along the lines of their 
greatest aptitudes, altho in some cases they do 


Abstract of an address before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 25, 1915. 


not specialize along the lines of specific sub- 
jects, but rather of groups of subjects requiring 
similar treatment. 

The buildings, equipment and activities of the 
entire school system are used as laboratory and 
workshop for the practical activities, including 
the so-called “industrial training,” of the pupils, 
from the lower grades thru the high school. 

The so-called “practical” or “industrial” activ- 
ities of the pupils in the grades and in the high 
school are of so thoroly definite and utilitarian 
a character as to insure valuable educational 
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Something Modern in School Desks 
The “MASSILLON” Anatomical Sanitary Desk. 


Made in all sizes to suit any intermediate sized children. 


The only construction admitting the use of built up 
wood work thruout, which can never warp or split and 


VASE, 


MAASSILLON 





allows a curved back and a double curved seat. 


This re- 


moves all pressure from the child’s spine, preventing serious 


results which will otherwise occur. 
be removed with books in it, leaving the room 
seated with chairs when desired for auditorium 
Seat folds up entirely out of the 


purposes. 


way. No legs in the way when cleaning floors. 


Our Style 100, Self-righting, all-aisle auditorium chair, 


which is noiseless, safest, most sanitary and practical chair on the market 


for seating purposes. 


We also manufacture Bracket Standard Chairs, 


Adjustable to any incline or any radius. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGS == 


THE MASSILLON CHAIR & DESK COMPAN 





results in a field where heretofore the layman 
has suspected that a considerable portion of the 
instruction offered has been of a dilettant, un- 
substantial and impractical character. 


Educational agencies other than the school 
are drawn into active co-operation with the 
school to some extent, under its inspiration and 
supervision, these including the public library, 
the church school for religious education, in- 
dustrial establishments, and various forms of 
voluntary activity such as the Boy Scout work, 
and the like. 

The amount of attention given to instruction 
in science, more particularly its practical appli- 
cations, is such as to insure valuable results in 
this field—a thing which is rarely achieved in 
other school systems. 


There is a substantial lengthening of the cus- 
tomary school day. 


A considerable part of each day is given to 
supervised play and other forms of physical 
activity. directed by the schools. 

School buildings are used to a substantial ex- 
tent by others than pupils, thru evening schools, 
the use of gymnasium and plunges for adults, 
Saturday classes, summer schools, etc. 


The lengthening of the school day, the use of 
a given classroom or other working space by two 
or more independent groups of pupils, and the 
departmentalizing of teaching—these three fea- 
tures are, as I see it, mutually interdependent. 
To have one almost inevitably involves having 
the others. We need half of each longer school 
day—at least six, and preferably seven working 
hours—for academic studies, and the remaining 
half, outside of academic classrooms, for mis 
cellaneous activities—play, physical training. 
practical work, science, and auditorium. We 
need departmentalized teaching at least to the 
extent that will insure to each group of children 
different teachers for the academic studies, the 
practical arts, and the physical education. 

‘But I see no good reason why the changes 


necessary to carry out this program should not 





The only desk that can 





Style 100 


MASSILLON 
OHIO 








be effected in almost any large school. True, 
if there is no gymnasium, no assembly hall, and 
no playground, the difficulties will be great— 
almost a matter of making bricks without straw. 
But I am persuaded that, given departmental 
teachers with some special training and the 
beginnings of enthusiasm for their special work, 
these teachers will be able to do much to make 
their work fruitful in ordinary schoolrooms, and 
in nooks, corners, and hallways—always pro- 
vided they have caught the idea that their extra- 
academic teaching is to develop an approach 
and spirit of its own and unlike that of the aca- 
demic atmosphere. 


“But I do not see why the new plan should be 
tried in all the schools of a city at once. It 
should be inaugurated in a building most suited 
to the new plan, and under teachers specially 
selected to give it a fair trial. Certainly no wise 
superintendent will expect that new machinery 
of the kind required to make the Gary plan a 
success will run itself, or will work even pass- 
ably under unsympathetic direction. 

“Specific difficulties will be encountered. 
School children accustomed to shorter sessions 
will object, and so will the parents of some of 
them. Many teachers are opposed to a school 
day more than five hours long. But all of these 
are obstacles which the business-like superin- 
tendent is accustomed to meet and overcome, 
if he knows what he wants. The discontinuance 
of home study will win favor among pupils; the 
supervised play, among many parents; and the 
administration should always be flexible enough 
to accommodate itself to what are clearly the 
legitimate demands from parents for time for 
music lessons, dancing, etc. Teachers can read- 
ily he induced to see in the new system a means 
of making education more effective, and they 
will then render the desired co-operation. 

“In some quarters it is being said that the 
Gary plan has solved the problem of vocational 
education. If I understand Superintendent 
Wirt, Gary has not attacked the problem of 


vocational education, except as regards trade ex- 
tension education in evening schools, because it 
is held that vocational education belongs in the 
industry itself, the school co-operating where it 
can. The varied practical activities carried on in 
the schools, and in connection with which many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of work of a thoroly 
productive character is done, especially in the 
building trades, printing, furniture making, 
food preparation, stenography and bookkeeping, 
are not regarded as supplying the need for voeca- 
tional education except for the small number of 
learners who are enabled to specialize as appren- 
tices to the carpenters, plumbers, printers, ma- 
chinists, painters, electricians, engineers, house- 
keepers, stenographers, and bookkeepers em- 
ployed as regular teachers of the practical activ- 
ities of the schools themselves. I think that 
Superintendent Wirt believes that the field of 
the separate day vocational school is a limited 
one—perhaps being available for only a few 
occupations and perhaps to a partial degree of 
vocational training only, in these, but he would 
have the school co-operate with industry, first 
by giving the pupil extensive opportunity for 
generous practical training in industrial arts 
(or homemaking, or commercial work, or agri- 
culture) before entering industry, and there- 
after, thru the provision of abundant opportun- 
ities for trade extension teaching in evening 
classes, of the “short unit” type. The Gary 
scheme, therefore, includes no provision for 
comp!ete vocational training (outside of stenog- 
raphy) except as regards the few persons who 
can in effect “apprentice” themselves to the 
trade workers among the teachers. 

“My own point of view is somewhat different 
from Superintendent Wirt’s, if I understand 
him aright. Perhaps conditions in Gary are 
peculiar; but I believe we shall find that there 
is, in every city, place for a variety of separate 
vocational schools which shall, for an introduc- 
tory period, claim the full time of the learner, 
after which these vocational day schools will 

(Concluded on Page 6A) 
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School Soard Souunal 


THE “PITTSBURGH IDEA” 
IN BLACKBOARDS 


Is fast taking hold in all parts of the country. Itis remarkable how 
ready and willing the country has been to accept this suggestion. 
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The “PITTSBURGH IDEA” is purely an aid to the teacher who 
wishes to save, for several days at a time, a choice piece in art 
work, a bar of music, a class motto or something else. 


The “PITTSBURGH IDEA” is simply the placing of a 15 to 18- 
inch blackboard above the regular blackboard. 


The manufacturers on the page opposite are all prepared 
to answer questions on the “PITTSBURGH IDEA.” If 
you will write they will be more than pleased to give 
details and prices. 


We suggest that architects write immediately for detail 
information on the Pittsburgh plan. Here is a splendid 
idea you can work into your 1915 school buildings. It 
will be received enthusiastically by all school people. 


Write, wire or telephone today to the slate quarriers 
on the page opposite. 
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“Slate Blackboards” 


This is the name of a new booklet issued by us. It’s free for the 


asking. 


It tells you first about the black Slates of Northampton and Lehigh 


Counties in the State of Pennsylvania. 


It tells you how slate is quarried from good old mother earth, saw- 


ed, split, rubbed and shaved ready for delivery at your school building. 


It then argues the properties of slate from the standpoint.of the 
user who should never attempt to buy anything but the best, which in its 


last analysis is the cheapest. 


Next, there are specifications on the matter of frames, perfect slate 


blackboards, sizes, ete. 


It’s all so good you ought to get a copy and read it for yourself. 


Write today--now--to any or all of the following: 


Albion Bangor Slate Co.,wind Gap, Pa. ; North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, wWainutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M.L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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SPECIFY EGSHELCOTE! 


For Your Interior School Walls 





AND PERMANENTLY SOLVE 
YOUR PAINTING PROBLEMS 


THE PRODUCT— Patek’s Egshelcote. An oil paint for interior walls and 
woodwork of schools that meets every requirement. It dries with a dull finish that is 
pleasing in appearance and beneficial in effect. Egshelcote is easily and quickly applied, 
has no offensive odor and is non-poisonous. It is made in a variety of standard school 
colors. (Complete specifications sent to school officials or architects.) 


THE COST—Patek’s Egshelcote costs less than lead and oil. There is a 
saving of at least 25° onthecompleted job. It is more economical to use than kalsomine, 
since it is a permanent finish. Two-thirds of the cost of painting is for labor, and the 
labor cost is the same, no matter what material is used. Egshelcote furnishes the 
most economical and effective method of painting school interiors. 











THE RESULT—Sanitary, dull toned walls permanently finished, producing 
beautiful, harmonious interiors. Walls with a hard, non-porous, yet elastic surface that 


can be washed at frequent intervals and pencil marks, finger prints or spots of any kind 
easily removed. 









USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Write for detailed information and harmonious color suggestions 


PATEK BROTHERS wsiktrs MILWAUKEE 


TTI 


CDNA 


HOW SHALL THE MERIT OF TEACHERS BE 
TESTED AND RECORDED? 


Edward C. Elliott, University of Wisconsin 


1. It will be well to hold in mind several of 


It ! Again, generally speaking, the supervisor of 
the existing anomalies of that educational situa- 


schools who is able, with any degree of objective 
tion upon which my present arguments are accuracy, to evaluate the total working efficiency 
focused. Of all the factors and influences en- of a teacher, according to a method, and with a 
tering into educational processes and results, result that will pass unchallenged by other 
none is subjected to the scale of the measuring supervisors, has not yet revealed his identity. 
rod more frequently than the teacher. With Again, generally speaking, the great majority 
elaborate systems of licenses and certificates, of these immediately within education, as well 
state and communities have established legal- as those immediately without, are permanently 
hairline distinctions between varying degrees of under the influence of what Mr. Gelett Burgess 
teaching fitness. With much mechanical in- has, with brilliant and sensible wit, called Bro- 
genuity, the officers of many school systems have midiome. Even a superficial scrutiny of our edu- 
contrived graded schemes of preferment and cational population would show how very wide 
compensation for teachers, the presumptive spread is the intemperate use of such typical 
bases of which are a reliable ability on the part Bromidioms as. the following:—“I know good 
of some one to classify positive, neutral, amd teaching when I see it,” or “the best 
minus teaching, and a Sherlockholmsian accu- part of teaching, that which arouses the will, 
racy for the detection of the several professional awakens the feelings, stimulates the ambitions, 
clues that respectively lead to the competent, inspires the sense of something to be achieved 
the mediocre, and the unfit. and gives purpose and ideals to life, belongs to 
The teacher who is not, in his own estimation, the immeasurable in education.” To be more 
in possession of a complete set of dependable or less bromidic is, however, a part of our com- 
standards for the self-determination of his worth mon heritage. 
to education is of a rare species—by the way, A concluding observation is pertinent. Sig- 
not much sought after by discriminating col- nificant of the difficulty and intricacy of the 
lectors of super-competent. Such self-imposed problem of educational efficiency, as this centers 
standards, made up tho they are of rough and — specificially in the individual teacher, one inter- 
ready, indefinitely formulated units, serve the esting fact may be noted. Concerning this ques- 
very admirable purpose of enabling all of us, tion, practically alone among the great moot 
in the modest privacy of our own thoughts, to questions of education those “arrogant” judges 
be placed among those of super merit. of our educational destinies—the school surveys 
Generally speaking, no teacher voluntarily —have not attempted in any direct way to de- 
submits his professional attainments for valua- clare a final verdict. 
tion to other than his friends. And between The changing basis of selection for work. 
friends, what’s the use of standards of profes- The drama of our daily forward moving life con- 
sional attainment! tains no more intense scene than that in which 
the manipulators of human energy seek to iden- 
tify and to isolate the economically usable and 
socially needful qualities of men. The general 


*Paper read before the Round Table of Superin 
tendents of cities under 25,000—Department of Super 
intendence, Cincinnati, February 25, 1915. 












The 
Standard 
Washable 

Dull Finish 
Oil Paint 
For School 
Interiors 


EGSHELCOTE . 


FOR SCHOOLS 


MADE BY 
°K BROTHERS. 










A Partial List of Users 


University of Kansas 
University of Wisconsin 
Iowa State Coliege 


Public Schools, Wallace, Idaho 
Kalispell, Mont. 


? - Rochester, N. Y. 

= ‘ Oil City, Pa. 

mm " Superior, Wis. 

7 Brunswick, Ga. 

” " Albia, Ia. 

™" " Port Clinton, O. 

"= - Saginaw, Mich. 

sas "7 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Avon, N.Y. 








FREE TRIAL—A sufficient 
quantity to make a thoro 
test will be sent gratis to 
schools on request. 
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status of an individual—his preferment and his 
premiums of compensation—in the working 
world is, to an increasing degree, limited and 
fixed by the extent to which he possesses selected 
groups of qualities and energies. All varieties 
of work are being analyzed into constituent ele 
ments of action and reaction. From these ele- 
ments there is to be built up synthetically, ac- 
cording to the formulas of a sort of human 
social chemistry, the man of skills—the Effi- 
cient One. Vocations tend more conscious'y 
and directly to select men, instead of men select- 
ing vocations. 

The changing status of the American teach- 
ers —The conspicuous result of the great edu- 
cational revival of three-quarters of a century 
ago was the rediscovery of the school by demo 
cratic society: that the ideals of democracy be 
come realities of life only thru the agency of 
the public school system. The motives of the 
epochal educational endeavor of the past decade 
are to be found in the rediscovery of democratic 
society by the school: that the life of the school 
is maintained by the transfusion of vitality 
from a living society. A new set of professional 
interests are developing today from the redis- 
covery of the feacher by the school: that the 
school system, as an educational machine, re- 
quires for its proper operation teachers who are 
skillful men and women, not merely skillful 
machine tenders. The educational promise of 
the years now approaching depends upon the 
rediscovery of the teacher by society: that there 
shall be a positive relation between quality and 
worth of service and quality and quantity of 
rewards. 

The foundations of teach ing merit . The 
motions of teaching are not comparable to the 
motions of bricklaying. The bricklayer, with 
identical series of motions is able to produce 
immediately the same material results. The 
teacher, with such an identical series is con- 
fronted with pupil results, extremely variable 
and extremely remote. At the outset we should 
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realize that in teaching efficiency we are dealing 
with at least three sets of variables—the teacher, 
the pupil, and the supervisor. Any product of 
their combination is bound to be a variable. 

Because of these complicated relations and 
counter-relations, the problem of a satisfactory 
foundation for a plan of determining teacher 
merit is difficult and delicate. The literature 
of education is rich with a poetic analysis of the 
ideal teacher. This same literature is sadly 
lacking in records of the scientific weighing of 
the real teacher. 

At this stage of our progress certain working 
principles seem to me to be entitled to our con- 
sideration. Seven of these may be briefly and 
crudely formulated somewhat as follows: 

(1) That, the chief purpose of any teaching 
efficiency scheme is to serve as the means of pro- 
moting development and improvement of the 
individual teacher. 

(2) That, the content-basis of any teaching 
efficiency scheme should be the result of co- 
operative determination between the members 
of a teaching staff and the supervisors. 

(3) That, this content basis should attach 
primary importance to objective items represent- 
ing those results of teaching, capable of ob- 
jective valuation: rather than to contributory 
personal factors. 

(4) That. clear and definite meanings should 
be attached to each item that enters into any 
final estimate of the value of the teacher’s per- 
formance. 

(5) That, the original estimate of fitness, cal- 
culated according to the accepted plan, should 
be made by the teacher, and not the supervisor. 

(6) That, this original estimate should be sub 
ject to correction, only after conference between 
teacher and supervisor. The burden of proof 
for the verification, as well as any modification 
of the teacher’s estimate rests squarely upon the 
supervisor. 

(7) That, at least once each year, the verified 
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and modified estimates should be made a matter 
of definite record. 

(8) The nature of the measures of teaching 
efficiency :—It is a far cry from the position 
taken by a city superintendent who recently 
said to me with emphasis: “This talk about the 
measurement of teaching efficiency is all ‘bosh’. 
All I want to know about a teacher is—‘Can she 
teach? I don’t need any efficiency curves’ to 
enable me to answer that question. What I need 
is to see her teaching.” Now, there is a kind of 
sense in this comment we must admit, even tho 
it is nonsense.. As a class, city superintendents 
are less sophisticated than formerly, less cock 
sure of their possession of a gift of second sight 
enabling them to pass with off-hand certainty 
upon the processes and products of the teacher’s 
work, 

The particular plan or device employed seems 
to me to be relatively unimportant (a) provid- 
ing there is clear recognition of the foundation 
principles above defined; and (b) providing, 
there is no attempt to over-elaboration of minor 
details, and (ce) providing, the main value stress 
is placed upon clearly defined results of teach- 
ing, rather than upon formal procedure or upon 
personal factors of presumptive educational 
worth. In these several respects, however, prac- 
tically all of the systematic efforts to analyze 
teaching ability, put forth in recent years, have 
left much to be desired. 

(9) The need of experiments, experience and 
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evidence :—The solution of the practical prob- 
lem of teaching merit may not be talked out on 
the platform. It must be worked out in the 
schoolroom, by teachers and supervisors, with 
that intelligence, detachment, and painstaking 
care that hall-marks all work of a truly scien- 
tific character. There is need of more such de- 
tailed study of the measures of merit of teach- 
ers as that of Ruediger and Strayer. 

More than this we need co-operative experi- 
mental work over a wide area, and under var- 
ious conditions. The results of the experience 
of different individuals with different plans 
must be scrutinized and compared. Efficiency 
is not a problem to be met and solved by the 
individual teacher and supervisor. It must be 
met and solved by the profession of education 
working together. I doubt not that a group of 
a dozen competent superintendents, of relatively 
small schoo] systems, working together upon this 
problem could do more in a single year in the 
production of a workable method for the deter- 
mination of the merit of teachers than could a 
hundred superintendents and non-superintend- 
ents working alone for a generation. 

Judge not that ye be not judged, the creed of 
those who shrink from assuming the primary 
responsibility of the modern school supervisor, 
is no longer orthodox; rather, judge and judge 
justly. Educational justice for children and 
efficiency justice for teachers are one and the 
same. 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Dr. J. George Becht, Executive Secretary, State Board of Education, Pennsylvania 


The rural schools need closer supervisions, be- 
cause here we find the short terms, the insecure 
and brief tenure of office. Hundreds of schools 
have never had the same teacher two successive 
years. One year the school may have the stimu- 
lating influence of a young, energetic and en- 


thusiastic teacher, who, perhaps lacking the ex- 
perience and broad scholarship so essential to 
success, yet has within himse'f the spirit and 
the tact to make his work effective. But the 
next year the school may suffer the blight of 
incompetency and indifference, because there is 
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with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


no adequate supervision to give assistance to 
the struggling beginner. 

The principle of frequent inspection and con- 
stant supervision obtains in every other co- 
operative business in the world. It is as much 
of a necessity in the management of the schools. 
Think, if you please, of an army of a thousand 
or even five hundred men without sergeants, or 
captains, or colonels. Such a body of men, 
without the supervision of the intermediate offi- 
cers, even under the leadership of the most 
skillful and military genius, would be but a 
struggling mass, whether on the field of active 
duty or merely on dress parade. Think of one 
hundred and fifty superintendents exercising 
general supervision over twenty-six thousand 
schools, in which one million pupils are receiv- 
ing instruction, and these scattered over forty- 
five thousand square miles of territory, and you 
have some idea of magnitude of the responsi- 
bility that rests upon the state’s supervising 
officers. It is not strange that so much is ac- 
complished under such adverse circumstances! 
The teacher out on the bleak mountain top with 
the little band of pupils gathered about her, 
waits patiently day by day for a visit from the 
superintendent. Like the traditional angels’ 
visits, without always partaking of their heaven- 
born attributes, they are of necessity “few and 
far between.” A single visit to that school, 
made in the right spirit and with the desire to 
be helpful, will do great good; yet owing to the 
number of schools to be visited and the great 
distances to be traveled in order to reach them, 
the superintendent can searcely make a second 
visit the same term to find if a single sugges- 
tion he has made has been carried out. 

The state must know that it is not enough to 
have teachers licensed and set to work. It must 
see to it that the work is properly directed. As 
long as teaching is in the hands of ordinary men 
and women, as long as directors are willing to 
accept intellectual qualifications as the test of 
a teacher, without inquiring into his experience 
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“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
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It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair ; 
other systems do. 


Pipe furnished 


expensive independent foul chutes. 









or professional training, just so long will close 
and competent supervision be necessary to effect 
the best results. 

What has thus been said refers largely to the 
question of legislation by the state. It means 
the incorporation into the system of schools of 
a scheme of district or local supervision for the 
rural schools. Its accomplishment may be 
reached only thru an awakening of the people 
to the prime necessity of it, and the demand on 
their part for action by their chosen representa- 
tives. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFICI- 
ENCY OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 

In the past seven years, the number of chil- 
dren graduating each year from the elementary 
schools of America has doubled, according to 
the figures presented by Dr. Ayres, of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, in discussing investiga- 
tions of school efficiency. He continued as fol- 
lows: The number of elementary school grad- 
uates now is three-quarters of a million greater 
annually than it was seven years ago. The only 
great organized industry in America that has in- 
creased the output of its finished product as 
rapidly as the publie schools during. the past 

seven years is the automobile industry. 

It is probable that no other one thing so fun- 
damentally important to the future of America 
as this accomplishment of our public schools 
has taken place in recent years. There is every 
evidence that this is the direct result of apply- 
ing measurements to education. It is the out- 
come of the nationwide efforts of the schools to 
reduce backwardness and falling-out among 
school children. If the school survey movement 
now under way can produce other results at all 
comparable with this one, we need have no fear 
for the outcome. 

The school survey movement is not an isolated 
movement. It is part of the nationwide move- 
ment for self-examination now going on in 
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recreation and amuse- 
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School fire drills are 
looked forward to by 
the pupils with keen en- 
joyment. They know 
they are free from risk 
| of injury when sliding 
down our 
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every phase of our national life. 
nation is looking itself over from head to foot, 
critically questioning its very elements, chal- 
lenging its oldest institutions as well as its new- 
est, studying its every arrangement, analyzing 
its philosophy, and it stands ready to attempt 
as many and as radical reconstructions as may 


The American 


be necessary to attain its ends. As a nation 
we are seeking, and are determined to find, not 
a place in the sun, but a more equal distribu- 
tion of sunshine in the lives of all the people. 

The school survey is a fraction of a fraction 
of this great movement. It is here because the 
people want to know the facts about their 
schools and the school survey is the most effi- 
cient means yet discovered for finding them out 
and making them known. There are certain 
characteristics which set the school survey apart 
as a distinctive implement of education and 
which are largely inherent in its very name 
which the school survey takes from the land 
survey. 

In the first place the school survey, like the 
land survey, is always a local study. It can 
never be thought out at a far-away desk. It 
recognizes that each community has its own 
distinctive problems which must be solved by 
itself. 

In the second place the school survey, like the 
land survey, must always be made by competent 
surveyors. It is a fundamental fact that in 
neither field can trustworthy results be obtained 
thru ready-made methods or untrained common- 
sense. 

In the third place, it is a common character- 
istic of both sorts of surveys that they are un- 
worthy of the name if they are partisan or 
prejudiced. To accuse or defend, exaggerate or 
minimize, is as fatal in the one case as in the 
other. 

On the social side, the school survey has two 
cardinal characteristics. The first of these is 
that it must always be co-operative. It cannot 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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‘ 5. When called upon, give written opinions eer as to repairs, constructions and improvement, in- 
uary, , the Auditor—as the Board may request. ludi h mehent i 
acan- to the Board or its committees of all matters cluding such requests of principals as require 
elect to be acted upon, and make written monthly 12. Recommend to the Board ere from action of the Board, with recommendations there- 
year reports of the general condition of the schools, a item to another as conditions may =, Seperviee ali matters of resale ed have 
vin with such recommendations for their improve- " i , 7 os . 
he ma ment as require action of the Board: - the 13. In the oe : eco oe general charge of all buildings belonging to the 
: p ; ? ae : have power to decide all matters of detail purely Board. 
second regular meeting in July he shall submit ; ; : 
, an sonedl anal, s y ministerial and administrative in character that 8. Cause the property of the Board to be in- 
pape’ 6. Recommend to the Board from time totime ™®#®Y arise concerning which no specific provision gyred in such amounts as the Board may from 
5, an ahead : ‘ - ig made in these by-laws, rules and regulations. time to time direct. 
ry to administrative officers, principals, supervisors Ss i d herei : 
, and teachers, and in accordance with the rules of All decisions of the Superintendent as herein 9. Examine contracts and other papers in 
= ac the Civil Service Commission where applicable authorized must be reported by him to the Board which the Board is a party. 
ah physicians, nurses stenographers, clerks, and ot later than the first regular meeting of the 10. Receive tuition fees, money from the sale 
. . other employees of the educational department, Board following such decisions. oe or other school property, the use of 
: as there is need for employment during the : : : buildings or other sources, except such as are 
yinted eer: and an or Balers aan frst of heel cote III. Assistant Superintendent in Charge of paid to the City Treasurer according to law, and 
shall year submit the names of all persons recom- Business Affairs. deposit all moneys collected by him with the 
minis- mended to be appointed or reappointed for the The Assistant Superintendent in Charge of City Treasurer. 
= an ensuing year, with salary. Bus‘ness Affairs is responsible for the purchas- 11. Make and keep a list of property, real and 


shall 


7. When called upon by the Board, cause to 


ing, repair and construction department of the 


personal, belonging to the Board 
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An Acknowledged Essential of 
the Free Textbook System is a Book Cover 
—which must have Wearing Quality—Sani- 
tary Features—and Ease of Adjustment. 


The Holden Unfinished 


Leatherette Book Covers 








WATERPROOF DURABLE 


Have Demonstrated their Superiority and 
Efficiency for Over 40 Years in Over 


2500 School Boards! 


Act Now—Delay means Disaster to your 


Books and Funds. 


SAMPLES FREE 








The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, 


IV. The Assistant Secretary of the Board. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Board, who 
shall be the Secretary to the Superintendent, 
shall 

1. Have immediate charge of stenographers, 
clerks and other employees in the educational 
department of the administrative offices. 

2. Keep the minutes of the meetings of the 
Board and a calendar of all matters referred to 
committees and others and report action or non- 
action on the same at each regular meeting. 

3. Within three days after the meeting, send 
a copy of the minutes of every meeting to every 
member of the board. 

4. Forty-eight hours before each regular meet- 
ing send to every member of the Board and to 
the Superintendent written notice of the meet- 
ing, with calendar of all matters to be brought 
before the meeting so far as these are known at 
the time of sending the notice. 

5. Receive and reply to all communications 
to the Board according to directions of the Board. 

6. Perform such other duties as may be di- 
rected by the Board, the Secretary of the Board, 
or the Superintendent. 


V. The Auditor. 

The Auditor, under the immediate direction of 
the Superintendent’s Secretary, shall 

1. Audit all claims and approve all bills, and 
submit the same to the Secretary of the Board 
for his audit and approval. 

2. Examine and submit to the Board a month- 
ly and annual report of receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

3. Act as custodian of all contracts, securities, 
documents, title papers, books of record and 
other papers belonging to the Board. 

4. Act as general accountant of the Board, 
examine and audit all accounts, payrolls, and de- 
mands against the Board, and keep a detailed 
and comprehensive account of all moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed. 


5. Draw all warrants in payment of claims 
against the Board. 

6. Submit to the Board a monthly report of 
receipts, disbursements and budget balances at 
the first meeting each month, and an annual 
report at the second regular meeting in July each 
year. 


7. Perform such other duties as may be as- 
signed by the Board or the Superintendent. 


HE Longer You Can 

Keep Your Books ina 

Serviceable, Sanitary 
Condition, the Greater the Sav- 
ing in School Funds. 
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THE NEW YORK SITUATION. 


An impartial statement of the present contro- 
versy centering around the organization, the 
functions and the powers of the New York City 
board of education has been recently issued by 
Mr. Henry R. M. Cook, auditor of the board of 
education. The discussion urges four changes 
in the laws authorizing the organization and 
operation of the board of education. These 
recommendations are as follows: 


1. Independence of the board of education, or, 
ix other words, complete power to conduct the 
affairs of the public school system free from con- 
tiol by municipal officers. 


2. The appointment of members of the board 
ot education by the Mayor on the nomination of 
the judges of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. 


3. The simplification of financial control by 
the substitution of an adequate “mill tax” for the 
present cumbrous budget arrangements in con- 
nection with the General and Special Funds; 
also, the annual regular allowance of a fixed sum 
for the “seating” of additional school popula- 
tion. Also, the control of all funds by the board 
of education. 


4. The preservation of the autonomy of the 
present board of education. 


Discussing the first recommendation, Mr. Cook 
cbserves that “few school boards are not in- 
dependent and separate entities, apart from 
municipal control. The function of boards of 
education is to control and regulate school 
affairs. They are instruments of the state and 
not of the city. The board of education cannot 
perform its functions if another power is primar- 
ily dictating its course. The independence of 
boards of education is truly and fundamentally 
a matter of home rule. 





More Remington Accuracy 


There Were Two of Them 
At the Last Competition 


Miss Myrtle Hagar, of } 
for fifteen minutes, 
record ever made. 


Miss Charlotte Klein, a pupil in the Spencerian School 
of Cleveland, wrote 60}% words per minute, for fifteen 
minutes, without error—the best ‘ 
made by a student. 


Both of these operators won the accuracy prize—a new 
Remington Typewriter. 


This Remington Accuracy Prize is our incentive 
to every Remington typist and student to strive to 
reach the error-proof standard. 


Why do we cffer this incen- 
Because we wish every 
Remington operator to achieve 
the highest success. 
ployer demands “‘accuracy first,” 
therefore accuracy is the quality 
which pays the pupil best. 


Call at the nearest Remington 
office and learn the particulars of 
the next Remington Accuracy 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


Winners 














Nashville, wrote 74 words per 
without error—the best 


‘accuracy’’ record ever 


Every em- 





(Incorporated) 


“*Home rule’ should not be considered as a 
branch of the science of geography, but as a 
matter of distribution of functions to the agents 
io whom the functions properly belong. Educa- 
tion is a continuous process, and educational 
policies should also be continuous. There should 
not be a political-educational process, or politi- 
cal-educational policies, which may, and generally 
do, vary under the political vicissitudes inci- 
dental to party changes where school systems 
are included in the municipal maelstrom. The 
very nature of municipal control is repugnant to 
an ethical and spiritual problem, no matter how 
worthy and well intentioned may be the efforts of 
some one exceptional administration. Municipal 
administrations come and go at the will of the 
people, but the educational policies of today 
affect vitally the adult of the future—the child 
of today.” 

Discussing the finances of the school system, 
Mr. Cook points to the fact that “the present 
plan of levying taxes on a budget established 
item by item, while apparently scientific, is far 
from being practical. The minutiae provisions 
of an anticipatory budget rarely record the 
effects expected when placed in juxtaposition to 
the natural happenings of the financial period. 
A mill tax definitely limiting the amount which 
the board of education can spend, would allow 
of more freedom and would permit of the careful 
adaptation and readjustment of school appro 
priation to the actual current needs of the 
schools. Practically all of the large cities 48, 
for instance, St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, etc., have financial independence in the 
levying of a mill tax for school purposes. In 
these communities, the board of education is 
not a mere city agency but a distinct representa- 
tive of the state, whose constitutional interest in 
the education of the children is foremost. The 
levying of a direct mill tax is a simple and direct 
method.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Cook suggests that “possibly 
New York City should put squarely to the people 
at a constitutional convention the question, 
Shall education be conducted as a state or munl- 
cipal function? The people would then have aa 
opportunity to decide and settle the controversy 
for all time.” 


(Concluded on Page 50) 
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To the School Builders of ses Nation! 


Your 1915 school building season is now upon you. 
The question you must ask immediately is this— 


Will you pipe your new school buildings for vacuum cleaning or will 
you again build schools that are breeding places for disease germs? 


Our Engineering Department is prepared to assist you in laying 
out your school building for vacuum cleaning. We will consider 
it a favor if you will consult us on the best way to 
pipe a building. 
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| wwe 2s E's consultation places you under no obligation in 
| | ———$—-_: any way. It has been our experience that school 
on | 





people and schoolhouse architects appreciate this service and 
agents we are always giad to be of service. 


<a THE TUEC SCBOGL Tee 


should 
politi- 
stands today as the solution of the vacuum cleaning 
problem in the schools. If you are building a new 
school or repairing an old one be sure to let us send 
you circulars and information about our special 
school tool. This is the only special school tool of 
its kind manufactured for school use and you do 
not know the vacuum cleaning problem in schools 
if you do not know the 
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May we tell you more about our 
system of vacuum cleaning? 
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The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford Street Canton, Ohio 
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EQUIP WITH DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


An installation of Durand Steel Lockers will go a long way to modern- 
ize and improve conditions in the old schoolhouse or gymnasium. 
If you are building a new school, Durand Steel Lockers should be 
considered as important as the heat- 


ing plant or the seating equipment. 

It costs nothing to investigate. 
gladly give you prices and practical suggestions 
applied to your particular problems. 

Durand Steel Lockers are sanitary, fire- 
proof, vermin-proof, clean, and practically inde- 
An installation inspires a sense of 
order and neatness among the pupils and lessens 
the spread of contagious diseases. 
protect the contents and prevent losses and 
“borrowing.” 


If you have felt that because of their quality Durand 
Steel Lockers were expensive, your investigation will sat- 
isfy you that they are surprisingly inexpensive. 


Write today for our catalog showing 
school lockers and installations. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1535 Fort Dearborn Nat’! Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 





AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
(Continued from Page 48) 

Hagerstown, Md. The Washington County 
School Board has ruled that each member of 
the graduating class of the Girls’ High School 
ehall make her own graduation gown. The work 
is to be done under the direction of the domestic 
science teacher. The material is to be inexpen- 
sive and is to be made up without elaborate 
trimming. The estimated cost for each girl is $5. 

Winthrop, Me. Upon the suggestion of a com- 
mittee appointed by the principal, the students 
of the high school have adopted resolutions 
governing graduating apparel. The resolution 
reads: “To lessen the cost to parents of gradua- 
tion, the dress to be worn at the graduation 
exercises and also at the reception on the follow- 
ing night, shall be of reasonably inexpensive 
white cotton material, simply made and trim- 
med.” With the dresses will be worn plain white 
shoes. Hair ornaments, gloves, flowers and fans 
are barred. 

Canal Dover, O. A superintendent of school 
buildings is to be appointed by the school board. 

Santa Monica, Cal. The school board has 
adopted a rule that in the future, desk copies for 
the use of teachers shall be purchased from the 
respective publishers. In the past, the contracts 
of the adopted books required the publishers to 
furnish free copies. The school board has noti- 
fied all publishers of its rule and has suggested 
to them that in the future, requests for free 
copies of books from employes, be referred to 
the board of education. 

North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
abolished all subcommittees and has ordered that 
hereafter all matters pertaining to the depart- 
ment shall be handled by the committee as a 
whole. The change has been made following 
complaints that some of the members of these 
committees were unfamiliar with matters relat- 
ing to their departments as handled by the sub- 
committees. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
rule requiring that whenever a schoolboy is sen- 
tenced to corporal punishment, two teachers 


shall witness the same. The rule follows the 
acquittal of a princival of the charge of exces- 
sive punishment administered to one of the 


pupils. The principal testified that the boy was 
incorrigible. 


We will 


Yale locks 


625 Vanderbilt Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 





Marquette, Mich. The public playgrounds have 
been placed under the control of the board of 
education by the city commission. The play 
activities will be in charge of the director of 
physical training of the schools. 

Cambridge, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that promotions from the grammar schools shall 
take place in September. 

Rock Island, Ill. A departmental school has 
been established. 

Cincinnati, O. The school board has employed 
Mr. R. B. Irwin, supervisor of instruction for the 
biind in Cleveland, for part-time work in the 
schools. Mr. Irwin will receive a salary of 
$1,500 per year and traveling expenses. 

New Bedford, Mass. Upon the suggestion of 
Supt. A. P. Keith, the school board has abolished 
the no-school signal for stormy weather. It is 
the opinion of the superintendent that the signal 
is unnecessary, that the parent is fully capable 
of deciding whether the weather is fit for a child 
to go to school, and that the child should have 
the opportunity of attending classes if the parent 
and himself so choose. 

Joliet, Ill. Upon the suggestion of Supt. R. O. 
Stoops, the school board has permitted the girls 
of the eighth-grade June graduating class to 
make their own dresses for the occasion. The 
class consists of 148 girls and the cost of each 
dress is limited to $1. Trimmings will be made 
by the students. 

Bloomington, Ill. The board of education has 
offered the use of the basements of city schools 
to the election officials for polling places 

Atlanta. Ga. Signs have been placed in front 
of the public schools warning automobile drivers 
to go slowly. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Upon the suggestion of Supt 
Wm. C. Jacobs, the school board has changed the 
methods of teaching handwork and sewing by 
which it is estimated a saving of $100.000 will 
be effected. Sewing will be eliminated from the 
third grade and the girls will be taught with the 
boys. 

Provision has been made for the transfer of 
sewing teachers to handwork teaching in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. An assistant will 
te given to the Director of Vocational Education 
who will aid in training handwork teachers and 
in supervising the teaching corps. 











Under the new plan of combining the study 
for both sexes, only 64 handwork teachers and 
97 sewing teachers are required and the salary 
expenditure will total $146,100 instead of $247,- 
000 as formerly. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF OFFICIALS. 


Mr. J. H. Mahoney, for 26 years a member of 
the school board at Holliston, Mass., has re- 
signed. 

Mr. Garrett W. Dawson, secretary of the board 
of education at Vandergrift, Pa., died on Febru- 
ary 2ist at Harrisburg. Mr. Dawson was 45 
years old. 

Mr. J. R. Smith, senior member of the school 
board, has been appointed postmaster at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Mr. Smith has served on the board 
for 22 years. 

Mr. Joseph W. Johnson, at one time a promi- 
uent businessman and president of the school 
board at Minneapolis, Minn., died at Los Angeles, 
Cal., at the age of 90 years. Mr. Johnson’s ser- 
vice on the school board extended from 1880 to 
1885. 

Keokuk, Ia. Mr. G. W. Barr has resigned as 
secretary of the school board. Mr. Barr served 
seventeen years in this capacity. 

Mr. Rodney W. Smith, formerly assistant chief 
engineer of the board of education, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed chief engineer, succeed- 
ing Mr. J. A. Whitlow. The position pays $4,000 
annually. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Wm. H. Shoemaker, 4 
member of the board of education since 1901, and 
a prominent attorney, has been appointed a 
judge in the Court of Common Pleas No. 1, suc: 
ceeding Mr. J. L. Kinsey. 

Columbus, O. Mr. M. A. Gemunder has re- 
signed as president and member of the school 
board. 

Swampscott, Mass. Mr. A. W. Stubbs has been 
elected secretary of the board. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Dr. C. P. McNabb has been 
elected president of the board of education. 

Mr. G. F. Womrath has been elected business 
agent of the board of education at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding F. E. Reidhead. 

Mr. Amos Rieker has been elected assistant 
secretary of the board of school controllers of 
New York City. 
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and clean more rapidly and thoroly in school 
buildings equipped with 


SPENCER TURBINE 
CLEANING SYSTEMS 


This statement is not a sweeping generality, but 
the testimony of practical school engineers and 
administrators whose recommendations are based 
on exhaustive analysis of the relative merits of 
vacuum cleaning service. 


No longer is it a question as to the superior advantage of 
cleaning schools by the vacuum process. The demonstrated 
superiority of the Spencer System in point of thoroness, 
efficiency and operating economy leaves no shadow of 
doubt as to which vacuum cleaner to specify. 

In the saving of janitor and operating expense alone the 
Spencer System soon pays for itself—and insures a cleaner, 
more sanitary building. 

These are reasons why more schools today—and the lead- 
| ing universities—are cleaned by Spencer Central Cleaning 
| Systems than by any other 
method. 

Why not have your Board 
of Engineers take up the 
matter of installing Spencer 
Systems in your schools 
this summer? We will 
gladly co-operate with them 
in submitting plans and 
estimates, without obliga- 
| tion on your part. 




































The Spencer Turbine 
Gleaner Co, 


620 CAPITOL AVE. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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We will be glad to 
make lay-outs show- 
ing arrangements of 
machinery for any 
school shop. 


Saw Benches 
Variety Saws 
Swing Saws 
Band Saws 
Surfacers 
Jointers 
Speed Lathes 
Heavy Lathes 
Sanders 


Trimmers 
Grinders 
Wood Benches 
Drawing Tables 
Forges 
Anvils 

Anvil Tools 
Hack Saws 
Drill Presses 











Note the complete guarding 
of our new under drive lathe. 
We have just furnished 20 of 
these to the Milwaukee 
School of Trades. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











The request of the school board reads as fol- - 
lows: se] 
“A recent investigation made to ascertain the at 
number of children in the city schools who had 
not been vaccinated showed that there were 514, a} 
or more than one-half of the children now in of 
attendance; whereas. six years ago, every child th 
FOR CONSERVING EYESIGHT. That a circular of instruction to teachers in ‘'" the school, with the exception of possibly six to 
The New York City board of education has badly illuminated classrooms be prepared by the or eight, had been vaccinated. Since no provision te 
recently adopted a report on the lighting of Bureau of School Buildings and submitted to the Sanne by the —s county and city health * 
school buildings which commits the School De- City Superintendent, to the end that the light © tt or protection against smallpox by quar- sp 
partment to a definite plan for conserving the available may be conserved and proper use mam Ooo cais ar ick caatinadion cenaneeel fo 
eyesight of the school children so far as the phy- °* artificial illumination. Coes GROHCEND, SAG het. VAEHREEn Sone m 
sical condition of the school plants may con- Suet We City Hupermtendent be requested to oe eee woe Sees eee eS See . 
ahah s ma} take steps to have all textbooks in use in the the board urges that all children of the city 
. schools examined as to paper and type by the schools who have not been successfully vaccin- O} 
The committee which was headed by Dr. D. J. pjrector of Physical Training or his assistants. ated, be vaccinated at once, this under the direc- in 
McDonald called into a conference a number of That the Committee on Supplies be requested tion of their respective parents. s¢ 
leading eye specialists and social workers, as 


well as heads of the physical education and 
building bureaus of the schools. In general, the 
committee found little to criticize in the condi- 
tion of the school buildings, except in old struct- 
ures which are rapidly being replaced. The 
newer buildings, in the construction of windows, 
coloring of walls, and provision for artificial 
light, were approved and the Bureau of Build- 
ings was complimented upon its energy, re- 
sourcefulness and success in providing favor- 
able conditions which are far in advance of the 
average school system. 

The board accepted the following recommenda- 
tions of the committee which are being put into 
effect: 


That all lamp bulbs to be supplied in the 
future be bowl frosted. 

That all gas fixtures be abolished, and that im- 
mediate steps be taken to bring all artificial 
illumination equipment up to the standard estab- 
lished for new buildings. 

That the request of the Board of Education 
for funds for this purpose be vigorously urged. 

That, in rooms where there is insufficient day- 
light illumination, prismatic glass screens be 
placed in or outside of the sash by the Bureau 
of School Buildings, and that a recommendation 
be made by the Bureau as to rooms in which 
light-colored shades should be placed covering 
the blackboards. 


to take similar steps in relation to the color and 
texture of paper used by the pupils 

That the City Superintendent be requested to 
consider the advisability of instructing the teach 
ers of the elementary schools in the method of 
using the Snellen charts for the purpose of dis- 
covering the higher grades of functional dis- 
ability, and tc report upon a feasible plan for 
examinations and the caring for defective cases. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

New Richmond, Wis. Medical examinations of 
school children during the past two years re- 
sulted in the examination of 341 pupils. Of 
these, 98 per cent were defective and only seven 
per cent were perfect. The largest number of 
defects were those of the eyes, tonsils, nose and 
teeth. 

Defiance, O. The public school authorities and 
the physicians of the city have co-operated in 
conducting examinations of school children for 
the detection of physical defects. An effort is 
made to provide a remedy wherever possible. 

To safeguard the children in school against un- 
necessary exposure to contagious diseases, the 
school board of Bozeman, Mont., at a meeting 
on February 9th, adopted a resolution requesting 
that parents voluntarily take up the matter of 
vaccination of children. Those who come from 
homes in which there is a contagious disease, 
are to be excluded from school until the danger 
of communicating the disease has passed. 


“The board wishes, however, that it be under- 
stood that this request is in the form of a rec- 
ommendation for the protection of the schools in 
general; and that nothing herein is to be con- 
strued as requiring vaccination on the part of 
the board. 

“The board wishes further to state that if the 
expense incident to vaccination will work a ser- 
ious hardship upon any parent, provision for said 
expense may be made by application to the chair- 
man of the board.” 

A report of the assistant city health commis- 
sioner of Kansas City, Mo., issued in January, 
shows that 1,315 children suffering from a variety 
of physical defects. have received treatment at 
the clinic conducted in the Karnes School Build- 
ing. The principal defects noted were those of 
the eye, ear, throat and teeth, of which the larg- 
est number were of the eye and ear. A total of 
556 received treatment for eye and ear troubles, 
142 for defects of the throat and 94 defective 
teeth were extracted. There were 180 cases of 
contagious diseases which received attention and 
94 children were treated for coughs. A physician 
and a nurse are in constant attendance. The 
cost of the maintenance is estimated at $150. 

Tacoma, Wash. A careful inspection of school 
children has been conducted by the medical in- 
spectors and physicians in the city for the pres- 
ence of tubercular cases. Out of four schools 
examined, two actual cases of tuberculosis have 
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American Patent Universal Saw Bench 





School Board Jounal 


which has the distinction 
of awarding the largest 
contract for woodwork- 
ing machinery. 








Our new Manual Training School 
Catalog is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It is a book that ought to 
be in the hands of every manual 
training teacher, for it is designed 
with a view to assisting the teacher 
to some extent, at least in his 
class work. Your request for a 
copy will be complied with gladly. 








Four tligh Grade Tools 


for the Highest Quality of Work in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


These four machines were included in 
the complete outfit of the ““American”’ 
Manual Training Tools installed in the 
Buffalo Technical High School, a school 
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American No. 4 Spindle and Drum Sander 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Office: Rochester, N. Y. 


been revealed, while five others are suspected. 
It is planned to remove these children from the 
schools and to establish a special class for them 
at the city sanitorium. 

Rutland, Vt. The school board has appointed 
a medical inspector and school nurse. The duties 
of the physician will be to make examinations of 
the children and to prepare records, which are 
to be made on cards and filed in the superin- 
tendent’s office. The nurse will devote her time 
to medical inspection work. The medical in- 
spector is expected to attend to his work and to 
supervise the work of the nurse. The expense 
for the conduct of the medical inspection system 
is estimated at $1,000 per year. 

Peoria, Ill. The local board of health has co- 
operated with the school authorities in introduc- 
ing a system of annual medical examinations of 
school children. Physicians and dentists have 
consented to make the examinations. 

Haverhill, Mass. Two additional physicians 
have been appointed on the school medical staff. 
It is planned to divide the city into four districts 
and to place one physician in charge of each dis- 
trict. The scope of the work will be extended 
to the parochial schools 


HYGIENE NOTES 

Gloucester, Mass. The school board has 
ordered that a recess period of not less than 
fifteen minutes be maintained in all elementary 
schools. During this period, the schoolrooms are 
to be thoroly aired; during inclement weather, 
the pupils will remain in the rooms and parti- 
cipate in gymnastic exercises. 

Pontiae, Mich. Upon the recommendation of 
the medical inspector, the school board has 
adopted a set of rules governing the exclusion 
of children who are ill, and the return of those 
who have recovered from a contagious disease. 

The rules read: 

1. The school physician shall take throat cul- 
tures upon the return to school of any pupils 
who have suffered from diphtheria. 

2. The school physician may take throat cul- 
lures from any suspected pupils. 

Teachers shall send home at once all cases 
of sore throat. Such pupils may be re-admitted 
upon presenting a certificate from family physi- 
Cian, health officer, or school physician. 


4. All pupils re-entering school from premises 
requiring fumigation must present certificate 
from the health officer or school physician. 

Alpena, Mich. The school board has passed a 
resolution requiring that the regular teachers in 
the schools shall conduct eye tests of children 
once every three months. Parents will be noti- 
fied whenever a child is found in need of treat- 
ment. 

Rutland, Vt. Medical examinations of school 
children have been begun by the medical in- 
spector and nurse. 

Pueblo, Colo. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed for the South Side schools. She will 
visit the schoolrooms and inspect the children 
who appear to be sick. Visits will also be made 
to the homes to learn the causes for illness 
among the pupils. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


Brush, Colo. Classes in home gardening and 
in the Danish language have been begun in the 
bigh school under the direction of expert in- 
structors. 

Menominee, Mich. The school board has re- 
organized the high school on the “eight-hour day” 
plan. The morning session opens at 8 o’clock 
and closes at 12:15 o’clock. The afternoon ses- 
sion begins at 1:15 o’clock and closes at 4:20 
o’clock. The last. half of each period is spent 
in the preparation of the next day’s lessons un- 
der the supervision of an instructor. In addition, 
the students are expected to devote at least two 
hours to home study. 


The schools of Winfield, Ia., have been operat- 
ing under the Junior-Senior High School plan 
since the beginning of the school year in Sept- 
ember, 1914. While there are many problems to 
be solved for which there seems to be little or 
no precedent, it is declared that the six-and-six 
plan gives excellent results and does all that is 
claimed for it. It has been proven that the plan 
will solve many of the problems of the small 
school and may be successfully tried without 
waiting until it percolates down from the large 
cities with city standards and mannerisms. It 
is claimed that the Winfield plan antedated that 
in the Goldfield, Ia., schools by five months. 


Boston. Mass. The girls of the graduating 
class of the Winthrop High School have agreed 


Sales Offices: New Yerk City, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland. Ore. 


upon simple cotton dresses, with little trimming, 
for the commencement exercises. Flowers and 
fans are barred. 


Spring Valiey, Ill. A school bank has been 
established in the Hall Township High and Voca- 
tional School for the accommodation of the stu- 
dents and to educate them in banking affairs. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Infant welfare training 
has been added to the course in the Domestic 
Arts Department of five high schools. Students 
of the girls’ vocational school and those of the 
herd aad classes in the high school are eligi- 

e. 

Since September last, a Junior High School 
and a Senior High School have been in operation 
at Clinton, Ia. The Junior High School is housed 
in the grammar school building and the audi- 
torium serves as a study room, which is in 
charge of a supervisor. The classes are con- 
ducted on the departmental plan and the course 
of study is vocational in character. Special 
instruction in science is also provided. The en- 
rollment is 312 students. The Senior High 
School, since its formation, has been very suc- 
cessful and the previous congestion of classes 
has been relieved thru the elimination of the 
first-year students. The enrollment is 291 stu- 
dents. 

Framingham, Mass. The school board has 
added a course in salesmanship in the high 
school. Provision has been made for a limited 
number of clerks from such stores as care to 
make use of the classes. 


Paterson, N. J. Since the beginning of the 
second term, a new system of school sessions 
has been in operation in the high school. The 
plan calls for the opening of classes for the sec- 
ond, third and four-year students at 8:30 o’clock 
in the morning and continuing until 12:30 o’clock. 
The first-year students report at the building at 
one o’clock and continue until 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The change involves the addition of 
six teachers to the instructors’ corps. 


The six-and-six plan has been adopted for all 
the township high schools of Tippecanoe County, 
Ind. The plan will be put into operation in 
September and will include a special course of 
study including manual training, argriculture and 
domestic science. 
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DEVOE TOE 


Water Color Boxes are the best that have ever been 
devised for use in the study of colors for every depart- 


ment of School Work. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Prepared in pans, cakes and tubes. 


30 styles of boxes. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Send for complete priced list; it will tell you all about 
them. Write Dept. 5. 


Try Devoe Peacock Dyes for Stencil Work and 
Devoe Powder Stains for Manual Training Work. 


Anv child can use them. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake Street 


Chicago 
Fulton and William Sts. 
New York 


1312-14 Grand Ave. 
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WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 
expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 


New York 
cago: Thos. Charles Co 
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The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
materials for every need. 
Free for the asking—please ask. 
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Bradley “B-1" Box—eight pans semi-moist colors; 
No.7 brush. The biggest selling box on the market. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
. City: Hoover Bros. 
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SCHODL LAW. 





School Lands and Funds. 

A “good common school education,’ as men- 
tioned in the Illinois constitution (art. 8, { 1). 
providing for a system of free schools, is not 
limited to the primary or intermediate grade, 
but may be extended to include a high school 
education.—Cook v. Board of Directors of School 
Dist. No. 80, Ill. 

The commission charter of the city of St. Paul 
adopted in 1912, sustained as against the con- 
tention that its educational features contravene 
the Minnesota constitution (art. 8, {ff 1, 3), 
relating to the establishment and maintew&nce 
of a. uniform system of public schools.—State v. 
City of St. Paul, Minn. 


School District Government. 


Where school trustees contract for the erec- 
tion of a schcol building, and require a bond 
which they deem sufficient, they are not in- 
dividually liable to a mechanic or laborer, tho 
the bond is not conditioned in the exact terms 
of Cobbey’s annotated statutes of 1911, § 7117.— 
Sailling v. Morrell, Neb. 

That a laborer may hold school trustees liable 
for taking a bond not conditioned in the exact 
terms of Cobbey’s annotated statutes of 1911. 
{ 7117, he must prove that the action cf the 


trustees was willfully wrong.—Sailling v. Mor- 
rell, Neb. 


One who had been regularly elected as school 
director, and had acted as chairman of the board 
for some time, being recognized as such by the 
sheriff of the county and by the school superin- 
tendent and the other directors, is a de facto 
chairman, whose signature to a notice of special 





School District Property. 


The board of school directors of the city of 
Milwaukee has no authority, under the Wisconsin 


laws of 1907 (c. 459, { 8), or under the Wisconsin 
statutes of 1913, | 435 e, to authorize high school 
principals to conduct stores for the sale of school 
books and supplies at a profit in the buildings 
under their charge.—Tyrie v. Krug, Wis. 

Mandamus will not lie to enforce payment on 
a contract of a school district to purchase a 
heating plant.— Waterman-Waterbury Co. Vv. 
School Dist. No. 4 of Cato Twp., Mich. 

Plaintiff's remedy for the recovery of the price 
of a heating plant sold a school district Held 
to be assumpsit—Waterman-Waterbury Co. v. 
School Dist. No. 4 of Cato Twp., Mich. 


School District Taxation. 

A substantial compliance with the statute fix- 
ing notice of school bond election is enough, 
where jit did not appear that if the statutory 
notice had been given, the result would have 
teen different—Phillips Inv. Co. v. School Dist. 
No. 5, Bent County, Colo. App. 

Under the Michigan local acts of 1899, No. 281. 
prescribing the powers of the Muskegon board 
of education, and by sections 16, 19, 24, giving it 
the powers conferred upon school boards and 
voters of a school district, and the Comp. laws, 
§4717, as amended by the public acts of 1911, No. 
12, authorizing school districts to borrow money, 
Held that the board had the power without a 
vote of the electors, to issue school district bonds 
for more than $15,000 to build a schoolhouse 
authorized by the voters.—Board of Education of 
Public Schools of City of Muskegon v. Smith, 
Mich. 

Where extensive repairs and improvements 
were needed for various school properties, the 
mere fact that the school board, in making its 
estimate, levied a tax for an amount larger than 
was actually required, did not render such act 
fraudulent, in the absence of proof that the tax 
vias grossly excessive.—People v. Bates, IIl. 

Under the Illinois school law, § 189, the mere 
fact that the fund, when collected, might be 
diverted to some other purpose than that for 
which the tax was levied, Held not to justify a 
property owner in refusing to pay the tax.— 
People v. Bates, II. 

The presumption always being that a tax is 
just, and that the officers levying it have proper- 
ly discharged their duties, one alleging that the 
amount assessed for the improvement of school 


property was excessive and fraudulent Held 

to have the burden of proving such facts by clear 

and convincing proof.—People v. Bates, Ill. 
School District Claims. 

School districts are municipal corporations, 
and, under How, annotated statutes of 1912, { 
9873, may be sued.—Waterman-Waterbury Co. Vv. 
School Dist. No. 4 of Cato Twp., Mich. 


Teachers. 

A teacher’s contract Held valid, tho all the 
school directors did not sign at the same time 
and place.—School Dist. No. 16 v. Barnes, Okla. 

Under the New York revised charter, { 1089, 
relating to licenses to teach, Held that acting 
principal, not holding principal’s license, could 
not recover pay fixed for a principal.—Stetson Vv. 
Board of Education of City of New York, N. Y. 
Sup. 

Where under a ruling by a former state super- 
intendent plaintiff for over 2% years acquiesced 
in his dismissal allowing the defendant board of 
education to incur new obligations, he is barred 
by laches from thereafter proceeding to compel 
the board to reinstate him.—Barhite v. Board of 
Education of Town of West New York, N. J. 

Under the Wisconsin statutes of 1913, § 441, 
requiring the school board to exercise necessary 
general supervision over the common schools, 
the board, on finding that a teacher had failed to 
perform his duties under his contract, might dis- 
charge him.—Curkeet v. Joint School Dist. No. 2, 
Town of Richland and City of Richland Center, 
Wis. 

In the absence of special facts, an instruction 
that plaintiff, by engaging as principal of the 
school of defendant district, contracted to exer- 
cise only the degree of skill and diligence usually 
exercised in that school or schools in similar 
communities, is correct.—School Dist. No. 30 V- 
Roth, Ark. 

Evidence in a teacher’s action for discharge in 
aileged breach of his contract of employment 
lleld to sustain a finding that the defendant 
echool board was justified in discharging plaint- 
iff—Curkeet v. Joint School Dist. No. 2, Town 
of Richland and City of Richland Center, Wis. 

Pupils. 

A rule of the school board requiring vaccina- 
ticn, but providing for exceptions where the 
health of the pupil was such that it could not 
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School Soard Soumnal 





A fine new box for High Schools, Studios, Art Schools, and 


Outdoor sketching. 


The crayons are free from wax and produce beautiful soft 


pastel-like effects. 


Packed in a strong hinge-cover box, between corrugated paper. 
Retails for 25 cents per box. 


24 Different 
Beautiful 
Colors 
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AMERICAN 1044 





Ask for American 1044 


Box patented 
in U.S. 
Patent Office 


Samples sent postpaid upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio 


be done, Held not a deprivation of due process of 
law in violation of the Texas constitution (art. 
1, { 19), and the United States constitution, 
amendment 14, in that it vests the school physi- 
cian and the city board of health with arbitrary 
powers.—Zucht v. San Antonio School Board, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

The courts will take judicial notice that vac- 
cination is, in the common belief, a preventative 
of smallpox. Hence, where it was contended 
that a school regulation requiring vaccination 
of the pupils was invalid, it is unnecessary for 
the jury to find that vaccination is a preventa- 
tive of smallpox.—Zucht vs. San Antonio school 
Board, Tex. Civ. App. 

Where an epidemic exists or the danger from 
smallpox is imminent, requiring children to be 
vaccinated is not unreasonable—Zucht v. San 
Antonio School Board, Tex. Civ. App. 

A rule of the school board requiring the vac- 
cination of pupils as a condition to their attend- 
ing was not invalid because it did not provide 
when it should expire.—Zucht v. San Antonio 
School Board, Tex. Civ. App. 

A regulation of the school board requiring vac- 
cination of pupils as a condition to attendance 
Coes not violate the Texas constitution (art. 7, 
f{1-3, 5), authorizing the legislature to provide 
for the support and maintenance of public 
schools—Zucht v. San Antonio School Board, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

A regulation requiring vaccination before chil- 
dren could attend school is not in violation of 
the Texas revised statutes of 1911, arts. 2899, 2900, 
declaring that all children of school age shall be 
entitled to school privileges—Zucht v. San 
Antonio School Board, Tex. Civ. App. 

The Alabama code of 1907, c. 41, contemplates 
that tuition shall be free in the public schools, 
but school boards may fix a reasonable inc‘dental 
fee for heating and lighting and require the pay- 
ment thereof by each child as a condition pre- 
cedent to entering a public school—Roberson v. 
Oliver, Ala. 
A rule requiring public school pupils to pay an 
incidental fee of fifty cents to $1 per month, 
dependent on the grade, as an incidental fee for 
heating and lighting, Held unreasonable when 25 
cents per month from each pupil is sufficient— 
Roberson y. Oliver, Ala. 

The Illinois laws of 1913, p. 584, providing that 


eighth grade graduates residing in a district hav- 
ing no high school may be transferred to a high 
school district tuition to be fixed by the high 
school district and to be paid by the trans- 
ferring district, but not to exceed the per capita 
cost of maintenance, is not unconstitutional as 
permitting the levy of a tax by the high school 
district on the transferring district—Cook v. 
Board of Directors of School Dist. No. 80, Ill. 

The school board of an independent school 
district authorized by the act creating it to make 
rules for the protection of health may require 
vaccination to prevent the spread of smallpox, 
even tho the danger from the disease was equally 
great in places under the control of the city 
where no such regulation was imposed.—Zucht 
v, San Antonio School Board, Tex. Civ. App. 

A regulation imposed by a school board under 
iis general powers and without express authority 
must be reasonable—Zucht v. San Antonio 
School Board, Tex. Civ. App. 

Whether an ordinance, or a regulation of a 
quasi municipal corporation as a school board, 
is reasonable, is a question of law for the court, 
altho it may depend largely upon surrounding 
circumstances.-—Zucht. v. San Antonio School 
Board, Tex. Civ. App. 

A municipal ordinance, or a regulation passed 
by a quasi municipal corporation as a school 
board, is prima facie valid—Zucht v. San 
Antonio School Board, Tex. Civ. App. 


LEGAL NOTES. 


An opinion of attorney general Owen of Wis- 
consin, is to the effect that the normal school 
regents have no authority to permit those in the 
service of a rormal school to come before the 
legislature at public expense to appear on legis- 
lation not of direct interest to the normals. 

According to a recent opinion of attorney gen- 
eral Brown of Oregon, school boards cannot 
charge vocational tuition fees except for break- 
age, and this cannot cover ordinary wear and 
use of apparatus. Where students do not break 
apparatus, the fees must be returned. 

The opinion was given at the request of State 
Supt. J. A. Churchill, answering an appeal for 
the interpretation of the Oregon schoo] law, 
and sustains the protest made by 300 high school 
students of Eugene, who for several days refused 
to pay the fees demanded. The students, upon 
the advice of an attorney, paid their fees and 


went back to their classes on the understanding 
that they would be refunded in case the decision 
should be in their favor. The school board de- 
finitely stated that the fee was not to cover 
breakage, but merely the normal wear, or depre- 
ciation on the laboratory appanatus. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma has rendered 
a decision to the effect that a teacher who has 
been discharged by the school board and the 
county superintendent, may take the case to the 
county court before a jury and review the 
alleged causes for such discharge in an action 
tu recover salary for the unexpired term men- 
tioned in the contract. The case arose in Creek 
County, where a teacher had been employed by 
the school board for nine months, but in March 
she alleged she was discharged on the grounds 
of incompetency. She brought suit for the re- 
mainder of her salary and asked that the court, 
with a jury review the action of the board. The 
jury awarded her judgment for the remainder of 
her salary. 

According to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Washington, the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction is given wide discretionary powers 
in the administration of her office, and there- 
fore, has the right to refuse to accept figures 
for attendance turned in by school boards. The 
decision is in answer to requests of the school 
districts of Bellingham and Seattle, for writs of 
mandamus to force Mrs. Josephine Preston, 
superintendent of public instruction, to give 
those districts credit for attendance claimed to 
have been made during the vacation period be- 
tween June and September of 1913. The claims 
of Bellingham and Seattle districts for five and 
ten days respectively, for such attendance, were 
refused by Mrs. Preston. 

The court held that the state superintendent 
was right; that the apportionment of school 
moneys is not a mere ministerial act to be per- 
formed by the superintendent, but she has 
powers and can inquire into the truth or un- 
truth of figures turned in to her office. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, in an opinion 
given in the suit of Thomas Kincaid against the 
directors of a school district in Crawford County, 
holds that transfers of pupils from one school 
to another must be made by the joint action of 
parents and school officers. In rendering the 
decision, the court said: 
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Closed Machine 


It adds life and efficiency to the erasers and eliminates the old time 
unsanitary practice of beating them on a hard surface that removed 


only half the dust. 


A SANITARY TRIUMPH 


It keeps your school room cleaner and more healthful. 


After investigating the merits of 


JOHNSON’S LIGHTNING ERASER CLEANER 


you will recognize the need of this effective and serviceable machine. 


Write for circular illustrating and describing this SANJTARY 
TRIUMPH. No school building should be without one. 
dorsed by the leading educators of the country. 


Manufactured by 


JAMES LYNN, 14 East Jackson St., 
Chicago, III. 


American Seating 
Company 
Distributors 
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“Parents and school directors are supposed to 
act in harmony in the matter of transfers, and 
it is not the intent or purpose of the law to allow 
either to make an arbitrary selection of the 
high school to be attended. If the respondents, 
as directors of the home district, could show any 
valid reason why the transfer should be made to 
the school selected by them, such reasons should 
be considered and passed on by the court on their 
merits. Such selection should not be arbitrary in 
either case.” 

The decision settles the matter of transfers 
which has been the cause of innumerable con- 
troversies thruout the state. Mr. Kincaid sent 
his children to the Robinson township high 
school but the directors of his home district 
ordered that they be sent to the Palestine town- 
ship high school. The decision sustains the 
parent on the ground that the directors could 
offer no good reason for refusing to abide by 
the selection previously made. 

According to a recent ruling of State Supt. 
Edward Hyatt of California, Indian children may 
go to school at the expense of the federal govern- 
ment, in districts separate from those attended 
by white children 

It is proposed by the Department of the In- 
terior, of the government, to pay $9 per quarter, 
or about $27 per school year, for each Indian 
boy and girl in school. The school building is to 
be constructed by a land tax on the district 
selected for such a school. After the school has 
been established, it will receive support from 
the county and state, as well as from the federal 
government in the form of tuition. 

The separation of white and Indian children 
became advisable following the complaints of 
parents of the former against the mingling of 
the children in the schools. Five school districts 
for the education of Indian children have been 
formed and others will be established as rapidly 
as requests are received. 

Attorney General Brown of Oregon has ren- 


dered an opinion to State Superintendent 
Churchill, in which he holds that the new 
county supervisory law is mandatory. The act 


provides for the exemption of any county from 
the provisions upon the petition of a majority 
of the directors of the several school districts, 
other than those providing for school supervision 
within themselves. 


Johnson’s Lightning 


Eraser Cleaner 


A MECHANICAL DEVICE TO 
CLEAN BLACKBOARD ERASERS 








This economical and sanitary machine will 
thoroly clean from 4 to 24 erasers of any 
size or kind in three minutes. 
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Indiana has a new pension law, the result of 
six years’ effort on the part of a legislative 
committee of the State Teachers’ Association. 
The law creates a permanent fund and a current 
fund made up partly from moneys received from 
estate appropriations, interest on investments, 
assessments on teachers’ salaries and other 
sources. The law requires that all teachers 
coming under the provisions of the act shall 
be assessed for the first fifteen years of service 
$10 per year, for the next ten years $20, for the 
next ten years $25 and for the remaining years 
of service up to and including forty years, $20 per 
year. Teachers who have rendered 35 years or 
more of teaching service may be retired on an 
annuity of $600. For each additional year of 
service, $20 is added up to the maximum of $700 
for forty years of service. Teachers who may 
be disabled in the course of their work may be 
temporarily or permanently retired after 25 years 
of service. The annuity for such teachers is 
$350 for 25 years of service with additions of $25 
for each additional year up to a maximum of 
$575 for 34 years of service. 

The Idaho state legislature has passed the 
Ludget for the state educational institutions, 
approximating $880,000 to them for maintenance 
and improvements during the next two years. 
The Albion Normal School is provided with an 
appropriation of $70,000 and the University of 
Idaho, State Normal School at Lewiston, and the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind School at St. Anthony are 
taken care of. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The city council of Portland, Ore., recently 
passed an ordinance, giving the school board per- 
mission to erect two-story school buildings of 
semi-fireproof material. It is provided that such 
buildings shall have masonry walls, fireproof 
furnace rooms (if located inside buildings), non- 
combustible roofs and no basements. Less ex- 
pensive buildings may be constructed in outlying 
residential districts. 

Canal Dover, Ohio. A new high school build- 
ing is being erected in this city. The Board of 
Education has planned for a commodious and 
up-to-date building. It will contain a fine gym- 
nasium and auditorium, and excellent rooms for 
the commercial, domestic science, and manual 
training departments. The plant will cost about 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 








$175,000. 
schools. 

The financial statement for the schools of Rut- 
land, Vt., for the year ending June 30, 1914, 
shows total expenditures of $58,922.67. The 
average cost per pupil, based on membership, is 
$50.87 in the high school and $23.25 in the grade 
schools. The expenditures for textbooks and 
supplies, less rebates, was $3,765.68. The per 
capita cost of educating students in the high 
school is less than that in the ten leading high 
schools of the state. 

Toledo, O. A recent report of the school medi- 
cal department to the superintendent, shows that 
ten per cent of the pupils in the open air schools 
have been returned to the regular classes and 
pronounced free from infection. 

Chicopee, Mass. A series of talks on the care 
of the teeth was recently given in the schools. 
The talks were suggested by a representative of 
a tooth-cleaning apparatus company. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Five dental clinics have been 
opened in school buildings. Bight half-time 
dental operators at a salary of $75 per month, 
and four assistants at $40 per month have been 
appointed. The clinics are open on school days 
and until noon Saturdays. 

The elementary schools to be erected in Phil 
adelphia are to include an auditorium for assem- 
bly and neighborhood purposes, according to 
plans made by J. Horace Cook, architect of the 
board of education. 

Columbus, O. The school board has created 
departments of construction and repair and 
maintenance. Mr. David Riebel, for many years 
architect of the board, has been elected to head 
the former department, and Mr. E. J. Ashton, the 
latter. 

Mr. Normand L. Patton, consulting architect 
for the boards of education in several cities, and 
designer of many schools, colleges and library 
buildings, died March 16th at his residence in 
Oak Park, Ill. He was 63 years old, and has 
resided in Chicago and vicinity for 35 years. 
He was a member of the American Institute of 
Architects and for many years senior member of 
the firm of Patton & Miller. 

Joplin, Mo. The school board has adopted the 
policy of employing union labor only in the con 
struction and repairing of school buildings. 


F. P. Geiger is superintendent of 
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School Board Journal 


NELSON Plumbing Goods for 
Schools are today the accepted 
standard for school use. 


Architects, superintendents of 
schools and school boards have long 
since appreciated the word NELSON 
when the highest grade of plumbing 
goods are demanded. 


Schools have been a specialty with 
us since the establishment of our 
business in 1875. 


We have an engineering department 
which invites questions at this time 
of the year in the solution of sani- 
tary and plumbing problems. 


May we serve you this year? 


N. O. NELSON MFG. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branch Offices and Selling Agencies 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. PUEBLO, COLO. HOUSTON, TEX. 
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BATTIN HIGH SCHOOL, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


C. G. Poggi, Archt., Elizabeth 


R. D. Kimball Co., Engrs., New York 


Jaehnig & Peoples, Plumbers, Newark 


‘* The Modern School Makes Clow the Rule.’’ 





R-735 Bubble Drinking Fountain as 
Installed in the Corridors 


Again and again this rule has proven true, the finest 


school structures in America are equipped with Clow school plumbing consisting of Automatic Water Closets 
(Madden patents), Automatic Pan-tank Urinals (Madden patents), Adamantose lavatories and Adamantose 


Bubble Drinking Fountains (Madden patents). 


We will prove it by illustrating on this page from month to 


month examples of the finest School Structures by the foremost Architects of America all equipped with 
Clow High Grade Plumbing Fixtures. 


HEATED BY THE 
CLOW ‘‘GASTEAM”’ 
RADIATORS 


New York Minneapolis 





Statistics presented recently at the meeting of 


the Massachusetts School Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation show that the salaries of school super- 
intendents in that state average $1,791 in 
seventy school unions and $2,004.76 in 43 
small towns. The average yearly expenses are 
$173.97 and $44.64 respectively, making the net 
salaries $1,607.03 and $1,960.12 respectively. 
Some towns make partial refunds of expenses, 
but others do not. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The appointment of a 
third assistant superintendent of schools is to be 
made in the spring by the board of education. 
At present, there is an assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of primary grades and one in 
charge of intermediate grades. A third assistant 
will have charge of the high schools, devoting 
his entire time to the adapting of these schools 
to the needs of the districts and the types of 
pupils who come from them. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

State Supt. C. G. Schulz of Minnesota has re- 
cently given out some interesting statistics re- 
garding the public schools of the state. There 
are ten times as many women teachers in the 
schools as there were fifty years ago and the 
number of men teachers has increased less than 
100 per cent. The teaching force nas increased 
from 1,169 in 1862 to 8,954 in 1914. The pupils 
have increased from 32,560 to 457,041. At the 
present time, the proportion of women teachers 
to men instructors is eleven to one. 

In the pioneer days of Minnesota, it is noted 


that the men teachers received twice as much 
salary as the women, the former receiving $20 
per month and the women $10. At present, the 
men receive $58 per month on the average and 
the women $49 per month. The difference be- 
tween the wages women received in 1862, as com- 


pared to men, has been cut ¢ 
as much to one-fifth. 


from twice 
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The value of the school buildings has increased 
from $92,996 to $40,961,835, and the number of 
structures has increased from 585 in 1862, to ten 
thousand in 1914. 

The New Mexico legislature has unanimously 
passed a bill advocated by State Superintend- 
ent Alvan N. White, making the minimum school 
term in all districts of the state seven months. 
The bill carries an emergency clause so that all 
weak districts which are unable to maintain 
themselves for the full legal term, will be given 
direct aid thru the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Fresno, Cal. The school board has separated 
the administrative and executive departments of 
the school system, placing the superintendent in 
direct charge of the strictly professional duties. 
Mr. J. R. Fontaine has been appointed business 
manager in charge of accounting, purchase of 
supplies and superintendence of buildings. The 
change has been made necessary because of the 
rapid growth of the. city, and the corresponding 
growth in school atendance, which has added 
greatly to the work of the superintendent. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., in co-opera- 
tion with the bank officials, has adopted a plan 
thru which every school will be made a savings 
branch of one of the local banking institutions. 
Pupils will be allowed to purchase bank stamps 
of different. values which. when pasted on a 
ecard bearing $5 worth, will be accepted at any 
bank as a savings deposit. Each pupil is given a 
choice of the bank in which he or she desires to 
deposit savings. The plan is under the direct 
control of the Michigan Bankers’ Association and 
is handled thru a clearing house arrangement. 

Paducah, Ky. The school board has adopted 
the policy of having the school census taken by 
the principals of the respective schools, under 
the direct supervision of Supt. J. H. Bentley. 
Each principal will receive 3% cents for each 
name up to the number of last year’s census, 
5,187, after which the board is to arrange for 
other compensation. 

Reading, Pa. A course in the care of infants 
has been added to the high school course. The 
work has been begun in connection with domes- 
tic science and is intended to be of practical 
benefit. 

Norfolk, Neb. A Junior High School has been 
opened. The school provides accommodations 


San Francisco Kansas City 





for the seventh and eighth grades and for the 
first year of the regular high school. The three 
years of the high school proper have been formed 
into a Senior High School. The reorganization 
of the classes gives opportunities for the work- 
ing out of a plan of practical education, includ- 
ing manual training and domestic science, for 
the upper grades and the high school. 

The high school of Chisholm, Minn., is the first 
school in the state to adopt the plan of visual 
instruction in connection with the course of 
study. Moving pictures and lantern slides have 
been installed in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The film and slides are 
accompanied by a lecture to be read by one of 
the students in the senior class. It is planned to 
give lectures in the evening for the benefit of 
the adults. 

A “Go-To-School Week” was held at Rock 
Island, Ill., from March 29th to April first. Par- 
ents, guardians and patrons visited the schools 
and observed the work of the pupils in their 
regular classes. 

Effective interest in the study of geography 
has been aroused among the seventh and eighth- 
grade pupils of the schools of Stuttgart, Ark. 
The plan provides for correspondence between 
the pupils of different sections of the country 
and was formulated by a conference of school 
superintendents last summer at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The local superintendent, Mr. J. G. 
Rossman, was a representative from the state of 
Arkansas. 

According to the plan, the pupils obtain a list 
cf ten names from each of the seventh and 
eighth grades of a number of cities. WLetters are 
written by the pupils of these grades in the local 
schools and the ten best ones are sent out. 


The recent annual report of Supt. Wm. H. 
Maxwell of New York City, just issued, contains 
a strong plea for the extension of the school day 
in all high schools from five to six hours. Dr. 
Maxwell would also extend the time of the pupils 
in the elementary schools in the seventh and 
eighth grades in the same way. The advantages 
claimed for the plan are that it would result in 
longer periods of rest and play for the students. 


A bill authorizing boards of education in cities 
of the first class to levy an additional tax for 
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WOLFE 


LINE OF SCHOOL 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Ability to stand hard and constant 
use without giving trouble has 
been built into them in every way 
that sixty years of experience 
could suggest. 


We invite correspondence regarding any kind 
or amount of plumbing fixtures for school use. 
We furnish complete installations, every fix- 
ture and every part the product of one factory. 


Branches 


TRENTON 
OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS 
ROCHESTER 
DENVER 


the establishment of school playgrounds has 
been signed by the governor of Oklahoma. 

Fruitvale, Colo. The school board has unani- 
mously adopted the six-and-six plan of school 
organization, effective in September, 1915. The 
change involves the elimination of eighth-grade 
graduation exercises. 

The office of county superintendent has been 
made elective by the Indiana state legislature. 
The change from the appointive system has been 
severely denounced as throwing the office into 
polities. 

Minneapolis, Minn. To enable teachers in the 
evening schools to learn some things along the 
line of teaching, a model school was conducted 
recently in the Washington evening school. It 
was the first model school ever conducted in the 
educational history of the city and was intended 
to give to evening instructors the benefit of 
methods and results in use at the present time. 
The teachers traveled from room to room and 
followed up the work from the time the adult 
foreign-born students enter, to the time they step 
into the occupations or the high school. 

Motion pictures as an aid to the teaching of 
progressive agricultural methods to children in 
Michigan have been shown during the winter in 
various towns and cities thruout the state. The 
pictures shown are a part of the educational 
program of the Michigan State College in con- 
nection with the work of the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. 

Columbus, O. To limit high school students to 
sensible and modest styles in dress, the school 
board has passed a rule requiring the suspension 
of students who appear in the schoolrooms “in- 
decorously dressed.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Mr. Herbert Blair, of Hibbing. Minn.. has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Schnectady, 
N. Y. He is succeeded by Mr. C. C. Alexander. 

Supt. G. C. Butler, of Downers Grove. IIl., has 
been re-elected for his seventh term. The 
Schools under Mr. Downer’s supervision have 
made marked progress. <A high school has 
recently been completed and occupied. 

Mason §. Stone, state superintendent of educa- 
lion for Vermont, on February 8th, announced 
kis resignation and the same was accepted by a 


The L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 


vote of the members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation in executive session. The resignation 
takes effect in August, 1915, when Mr. Stone will 
have completed eighteen years of service as 
superintendent of the educational institutions of 
the state. 

In presenting his resignation to the president 
of the Board, Mr. Stone expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy and cordiality manifested 
by the members of the board and assured the 
union superintendents, teachers and others who 
have contributed to the pleasure and success of 
the educational work, that he should hold in 
lasting remembrance and gratitude their strong 
encouragement and loyal support during his 
many years of service. 

Supt. Chas. C. Root, of Bismarck, N. D., has 
been re-elected for his sixth term, at a salary 
of $2,200. The school plant includes a new high 
school with an enrollment of more than two hun- 
dred. 

Supt. Frank B. Cooper, of Seattle, Wash., has 
been re-elected by a unanimous vote of the board 
of education. The election was the occasion for 
the hearty approval of Mr. Cooper’s work on the 
part of the members. 

Supt. P. P. Colgrove, of Virginia, Minn., has 
been re-elected with an increase in salary of 
$300. 

Mr. E. T. Duffield has been re-elected as super- 
intendent of schools at Ironwood, Mich., for a 
term of three years. In recognition of Mr 
Duffield’s exceptionally efficient work the board 
has increased his salary to $3,000, $3,100 and 
$3.200 respectively. 

Mr. Clarence E. Blume has been re-elected as 
superintendent of schools at Oakes, N. D. Mr 
Blume’s new term of office will be for three 
years, with a material increase in salary 

Supt. J. W. Browning of Brookings, S. D., has 
been re-elected for his fifth term with a substan- 
tial increase in salary. In, acting. the School 
Board not only voted unanimously but paid Mr. 
Rrowning a high tribute on his efficient manage- 
ment of the schools. 

Puyallup, Wash. Supt. E. B. Walker has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

Pittsburg, Kans. Mr. John F. Bender, of 
Arkansas. Kans., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools and his salary set at $2,500. 
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Supt. J. H. Harris, of Dubuque, Ia., has been 
re-elected, 

Deadwood, S. D. Supt. Alexander Strachan, 
for the past 25 years head of the school system, 
will resign at the close of the present school 
year to become a fruit farmer. 

Mr. C. W. Mickens, for eleven years superin- 
tendent of the schools of Adrian, Mich., has re- 
tired. He is succeeded by Mr. C. H. Griffey, 
formerly principal of the high school. 

Mr. Bruce Francis, of Rapid City, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Minot, N. D. 
He succeeds Mr. S. Henry Wolfe. 

Supt. W. H. Hollands of Stillwater, Minn., has 
been, re-elected. 

Supt. Harry P. Study,. Neodesha, Kansas, has 
been re-elected for a fourth term at a salary of 
$2,000. 

COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Apr. 21-25—Kentucky Educational Association 
at Louisville. T. W. Vinson, Secy., Frankfort. 

Apr. 22-23—Michigan Superintendentents’ and 
School-Board Members’ Association at Lansing. 
H. C. Daley, Secy., Wyandotte. 


Apr. 22-24—Louisiana State Public School 
Teachers’ Association at Baton Rouge. L. J. 
Alleman, Secy., Lafayette. 

Apr. 27-28-29-30—Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry at Cattanooga, Tenn. M. 
P. Shawkey, Secy., Charleston, W. Va. 

Apr. 29-30-May 1—Mississippi Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Laurel. H. L. McCleskey, Secy., Hazel- 
hurst. 


Apr. 29-30-May i—Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harry W. Jacobs, Pres., Buffalo. 

May 5-6-7-8—Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association at Chicago. Wilson H. 
Henderson, Secy.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-19-20—National Association of School 
Accounting Officers at St. Louis. Wm. Dick, 
Secy., Philadelphia 


June 16-18—West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion at Charleston. A. P. Morrison, Secy., Clarks- 
burg. 


Aug. 16-28—National Education Association at 


Oakland, Cal. D. W. Springer, Secy., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Why not the “Class of 1915?” 


A Drinking Fountain is more useful and more permanent 
than any memorial your senior class can leave for your 


school. 


The price of the fountain with bubbling heads of the 
latest and most up-to-date designs, is within the possibilities 


of the smallest class. 


Write TODAY for information and catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

At an institute for school teachers of Reading, 
Pa., held on February 13th, in the Boys’ High 
School, eight teachers’ councils were organized. 
The councils are formed in accordance with the 
subjects taught in the high schools and the 
grades, and include the following: 

Council in English, including English, spelling 
and reading; council in mathematics; council in 
history, including history, civics and geography: 
council in sciences; council in practical arts, in- 
cluding manual training, drawing, sewing, cook- 
ing and nursing; council in writing; council in 
music, council in physical education. The coun- 
cils are the result of a plan inaugurated by Supt. 
Charles S. Foos to get the teachers together and 
tc discuss new ideas in the teaching of the 
respective branches. The several councils meet 
in separate rooms and hold conferences and 
round table talks upon the various subjects. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A salary schedule for prin- 
cipals has been prepared by Supt. F. BE. Spauld- 
ing and submitted to the school board for ap- 
proval. The schedule is somewhat different 
from that formerly in use, in that it places 
salary increases above a fixed maximum, at the 
discretion of the superintendent and eliminates 
automatic increases based on years of service. 
Principals are divided into five groups and 
salaries are based on the number of classrooms 
under their charge. For each room over the 
designated number, the principal receives $75 
more annually, 

The schedule is as follows: 

Principals of eight to ten-room buildings, 
assistant principals, principals’ assistants, assist- 
ants and teachers in charge, minimum $1,000 and 


maximum, $1,200. These are eligible upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent for 
superior service, to a possible maximum of 25 
per cent above the regular maximum of $1,500. 
Principals of districts with one or more build- 
ings and a total of eleven to sixteen rooms, in- 
clusive, minimum, $1,200 and maximum, $1,500. 
These are eligible upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent for superior service, to a 


possible maximum of 26 
lar maximum of $1,875. 

Principals of districts with 
ings and a total of seventeen to | 


cent above the regu- 


or more build- 
enty-two rooms, 
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inclusive, minimum, $1,500 and maximum, $1,800. 
These are eligible to a 25 per cent increase, or 
$2,250. 

Principals of districts with one or more build- 
ings and a total of 23 to 24 rooms, inclusive, 
minimum $1,800 and maximum, $2,100. These 
are eligible upon recommendation, to an increase 
of 15 per cent or a possible maximum of $2,415. 

Principals of districts in which there are two 
or more distinct buildings (portables and an- 
nexes excluded), with a total of 35 or more class- 
rooms, minimum, $2,100 and maximum, $2,400. 
These are eligible to an increase of 10 per cent, 
cr a possible maximum of $2,640. 

The New York City board of education has 
adopted a resolution providing that the board of 
superintendents be given authority to form large 
classes and to employ substitutes instead of 
regular teachers to fill vacancies. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The evening schools of Atlantic City, N. J., 
were opened in October, 1914, in two school 
buildings, with an enrollment of over 900 stu- 
dents. Up to January, 1915, there were enrolled 
1,131 students including 490 males and 641 
females. A teaching corps of 37 instructors is 
employed and fourteen general departments, 
teaching more than 24 different lines of study, 
are maintained. 

The students who attend include men, women, 
boys and girls and their ages range from 14 to 
60 years. The preliminary education of the stu- 
dents ranges all the way from illiterates up to 
those who come for the advanced courses in 
bookkeeping and technical subjects. Fifty-six 
different occupations and seventeen different 
nationalities are represented. 

Fort Smith, Ark. An evening school has been 
opened, offering mechanical drawing, commer- 
cial subjects, business arithmetic, Spanish, cook- 
ing, current events, and foods and foodstuffs. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. A third class in Span- 
ish has been opened for beginners. 

The unusual success of the night schools of 
Erie, Pa., during the present winter is attributed 
by the school authorities to the short industrial 
courses which are being offered for the first 
time. The schools have an enrollment of 477 


This Trade-Mark Stands for Something—and That Is 


Standardization 


Guaranteed Efficiency 


A Positive Protection in the Purchase of 


Sanitary Products 





And Kindred Lines 


We are prepared to offer every facility in aiding 
you to solve the various problems of hygiene 
and sanitation which so often present themselves 


An Early Order Means Prompt Shipment Next Fall 
A Siniran 
MERICAN ANITARY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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I\ONEERS 


RODUCTS OMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


women who are studying household economics, 
242 men who are taking up specific phases of 
trades, and 645 students who are engaged in 
regular academic studies. 

The aim of the short unit courses is not to 
make mechanics or to cause students to change 


their vocations. By giving a limited number of 
specific lessons covering definite phases of the 
principles and processes of trades, they help 
men and women in their present work, especially 
in the solution of daily difficulties. 

In the household arts classes, eighteen courses 
in cooking, two courses in serving, eight courses 
in household economics, six courses for moth- 
ers, twelve courses in millinery, eleven courses 
in sewing, two courses in sewing for mothers, 
eight courses in dressmaking and nine courses 
in waitress work are offered. The number of 
lessons in each course vary from four to twenty, 
each lesson occupying one or two evenings. The 
practical character of the courses may be under- 
stood from the following list in cooking: 


1. Canning and preserving......... 18 lessons 
2. Raised bread, biscuits and rolls.. 6 lessons 
Dy I hia aes siemiieaue oe a & lessons 
4. Dinner pail lunches.............. 6 lessons 
5. Lunches for school children..... 6 lessons 
6. Sunday night suppers......... .10 lessons 
OE SE REG ee ee ee 12 lessons 
8. Vegetables be ae .10 lessons 
i ee ee LW sss WR eNO Ose awe aN 10 lessons 
10. Desserts Sno Sle pa ae hae el 10 lessons 
11. Fireless cooker and paper bag 

Ty NE CR eRe 
kG a Varke sae Sa hee 3 C88 10 lessons 
3. Table setting and serving....... 6 lessons 
14. Cooking for infants and _ in- 

ea Tere: lt” 
15. Simple family meals........... 8 lessons 
ae. lh eee ear 10 lessons 
17. Poultry ee 4 lessons 
18. Simple kosher dishes....... 6 lessons 
19. Simple Italian dishes............ 6 lessons 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION NOTES. 

Lansford, Pa. What a public-spirited corpora 
tion may do for the educational welfare of a com- 
munity is well illustrated by “The Mining Instt- 
tute of Lansford” conducted at the expense of 
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Unsanitary Conditions are 4 Times 
More Fatal than Accidents 


Health, concentration and contentment do not 
go with unsanitary conditions. 
existing unsanitary evils the old school toilet 
room is the worst. 


And of all the 


Your toilet room can’t be sanitary unless your 
fixtures are of proper modern design and 
ventilated. 


By ventilation we do not mean merely opening 
the window —true toilet room ventilation is 


more than this; it means the ventilation of the 


fixtures themselves. 


This ventilation feature is a big point regarding 
“Ebinger” sanitary toilets and explains one 
reason why “‘Ebinger’’ equipped toilet rooms are 
The air from the rooms is 
drawn thru the fixtures themselves and passes 


entirely free of odor. 


out of the flue vents. 


The day of the unclean old school toilet is rapidly 
It is a true fact that the students 
respond to sanitation; and an “Ebinger’’ in- 
stallation takes away the cause of the sickness. 
Your present toilet rooms can be remodeled 
to allow for ‘‘Ebinger’’ fixtures at slight cost in 


passing. 


comparison to results. 
“Ebinger’”’ 


tary conditions. 


and moral tone of the students. 


sanitary fountains at convenient 
places thruout the building provide the children 
with cold refreshing water under strictly sani- 
The school wherein they are 
found is marked with the stamp of distinction. 
Write for full particulars. The ‘““Ebinger’’ way of 
raising school standards is to build up the health 
Let us tell you 
how this system is working out for others. 











The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. Each 
winter the Institute offers a complete night 
school course including the common _ school 
branches and such industrial and commercial 
subjects as are related to local interests. Espe- 
cial emphasis is placed upon English for foreign- 
ers and upon practical mine engineering and 
electricity. The teachers include technical ex- 
perts and higher officials of the company so that 
the courses are at all times thoro and practical. 
The enrollment for the present winter is nearly 
250. There is no age limit. 

A practical feature of the Institute is the 
monthly public meetings at which a popular en- 
tertainment is offered and at which addresses 
on scientific and educational subjects are made 
by prominent men. The Institute has accom- 
plished much good in raising the efficiency and 
earning capacity of its students. 


Portland, Me. A school of salesmanship has 
been opened in the Park Street School for the 
benefit of employes of the local stores. The aim 
of the school is to teach modern salesmanship 
and it is modeled after a similar one conducted 
at Boston. 


HOME STUDY IN NEWTON, KANS. 
Newton, Kansas. Supt. B. F. Martin has re- 
cently required the following plan for home study 
and for student activities outside of the high 
school: 
Plan for Graduation, 


In order to connect the work of the school 
with the work of the home, and to encourage 
students to spend their time at some useful 
cccupation, thus directing their energies, thereby 
fitting themselves for the every-day tasks that 
Will soon be theirs; the following plan of ac- 
crediting graduation work is suggested: 

First—Sixteen Units are required for gradua- 
tion. At least fifteen of which shall be regular 
edits. One credit may be granted for sytematic, 
and definite home credit work as outlined below. 


Second—Seventeen Units are required for grad- 
vation “with credit,” two of which may be for 
home or continuation work. Provided, however, 
that graduation “with credit” will be granted 
any student who completes but sixteen “regular 
credits” with an average standing of 85 or above. 


Third—Eighteen or more Units are required for 
graduation “with honors,” three of which may 
be for home or continuation work. Provided, 
however, that graduation “with honor” will be 
granted any student who completes but sixteen 
“regular credits” with an average standing of 
90 or above, 

Credit, as indicated above, will be given for 
the following outside work, when properly cer- 
tified to: 

Regular weekly music lessons, instrumental or 
voice, under an accredited instructor, 4 unit per 
year for not to exceed four years. 

Active membership in any High School or ap- 
proved city musical organization, 4 unit per 
year, for not to exceed four years. 

Active membership in High School Literary 
work, consisting of Rhetoricals, Debate, Public 
Speaking, Expressive Reading, and Dramatics. 
Provided, however, that an extra %4 unit’s credit 
will be given in English for the working out, 
taking part in, and filing with the Superintend- 
ent a typewritten copy of the speech in any 
inter-school debate. 

Steady work on the farm, in the home, in the 
store, bank, shop, factory, office, etc., 4 unit for 
three months. 

Judging with degree of accuracy, different 
types of horses, cattle, hogs, and chickens, 4 
unit, 

China painting, oil painting, crayon, art needle 
work, or other handicraft, or other home decora- 
tion work with satisfactory exhibit, 4 to 1 unit’s 
credit. 

Definite Bible study, 4, unit for each year, pro- 
vided the applicant for such credit submit a 
certificate of at least 90 per cent of attendance 
and take an examination, given or authorized by 
the school, or submit such other evidence as the 
school may require. 


HOME WORK CREDIT. 

Lewiston, Idaho. The system of granting home 
credits has been in operation most successfully 
during the past two years and the work has been 
extended until it now covers a very wide range. 
Children in every grade from the fourth grade 
thru the entire high school are earning credits in 
the home work that count toward graduation. 
The parents have given the movement most 





cordial, enthusiastic support. Beginning with the 
second semester the home economics department 
sent home credit cards to the home of each of 
the one hundred and seventy-five girls in the 
department and the girls are permitted to earn 
one-fourth credit during the semester and sum- 
mer vacation, if the work is faithfully performed. 
The parents report progress in the work for 
each six weeks’ period. The required work con- 
sists of: 

l. Rising at first call and dressing in 20 min- 
utes. 

2. Retiring not later than 9 o’clock P. M. 

3. Planning, preparing and serving one meal 
weekly, 

In addition to the required work three of the 
following must be elected: 

1. Helping with general housework 1 hour 
Saturday. 


2. Daily care of bedroom. 


3. Mending for self 

4. Preparing three dishes used at 
weekly. 

5. Relieving mother of some duty twice a 
week, 


6. Assisting with ironing. 


school 


Oregon Athletic Rules. 

State Supt. J. A. Churchill of Oregon has 
recently announced the adoption of a set of rules 
for the government of the State High School 
Athletic Association. The rules were prepared 
in December last and provide for a board of 
control consisting of Supt. C. W. Boetticher, of 
Albany, president; State Supt. J. A. Churchill, of 
Salem, vice-president; Supt. J. S. Landers, Pen- 
dleton, secretary-treasurer. The board is to 
have under its charge the interpretation of rules 
and regulations and the decision of protests and 
questions which may come to its attention. 

Membership in the association is to be open 
to any of the high schools of the state, or any 
secondary school not a public high school. Bona 
fide students of secondary schools under 21 years, 
enrolled not later than October 15 for the first 
semester, and February ist for the second semes- 
ter, are eligible. Only students who have en- 
rolled for a full course of four subjects, who are 
not delinquent in more than one subject of a 
semester, and who have maintained a passing 
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COSTS LESS 


THAN 


woopD 


HIS is a strong statement, 
but we shall gladly send 


proof to those interested. 


Nothing can prove more convincing than to have our 
quotation covering full requirements of buildings you are 


erecting. 


The WeiSteel Sash is a product of quality, has strong 
architectural lines and was developed especially for use in 
the School building. 


Without obligating you in the least, we shall be pleased 
to forward concise information on this and any other type of | 
WeiSteel Sash now on the market and in which you may be 


interested. 


Ask for special 
bulletin on 


OFORODPD 
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Closet, Shower, 
Latrine Partitions. 








standing in three full regular studies of the 
course for the current semester, are eligible. 

Under the rules, the state is divided into 
seven athletic districts with a director or secre- 
tary in charge of each. The district’s director 
has general charge of the athletics of his dis- 
trict, and decides all questions of eligibility, cer- 
tification and contract. Games cannot be played 
without a contract signed by the superintendent 
o1 principal, and the manager of each team com- 
peting in the game. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Boise, Ida. Beginning February first, secret 
societies have been prohibited in the high school. 

Malden, Mass. The school beard has abolished 
the practice of giving diplomas of graduation to 
grammar-grade students. In place of diplomas, 
students receive certificates of promotion bear- 
ing the signatures of the superintendent and of 
the principal of the school attended. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has adopted 
the following amendment to the rules governing 
the erection of school buildings: 

“Any person or persons entering into a con- 
tract with the Board for the erection or con- 
struction of any building, or for repairs to any 
building, either in the capacity of contractor, 
sub-contractor or material man, or for labor 
furnished upon said buildings, or work, shall be 
required, before commencing such work, to exe- 
cute a penal bond in half the amount of the 
contract, with such sureties as are hereinbefore 
provided for, with the additionai obligation that 
such person or persons shall and will promptly 
pay or cause to be paid to any and all persons, 
any and all sum or sums of money which may be 
due for labor or materials or both furnished, done, 
performed or supplied upon, in or about the said 
buildings or work (provided that proof satisfactory 
to the secretary of The Board of Public Education 
shall be furnished t) ritten notice of the delivery 
of the material or the labor performed shall have 
been given to the princiju surety therein within 
ninety days thereof ).” 


New York, N. Y. The + | board has adopted 


a resolution providing that aws shall be 
so revised that married w be ap- 
pointed as teachers and be e) promo- 
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Self Counterbalance Sash 
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tion. The board also adopted another resolu- 
tion providing for the amendment of the by-laws 
whereby the board of superintendents may grant 
leave of absence, without pay, to a principal or 
teacher for a period of not more than one year, 
for the recovery of health, or for a period of 
two years for bearing and rearing a child. It is 
provided that when a member of the teaching or 
supervising staff, who is a married woman, de- 
sires such leave, she shall notify the city super- 
intendent and shall forthwith apply for a leave 
of absence for two years; failure to do either 
to be deemed neglect of duty and an act of in- 
subordination, and that a leave of absence may 
be terminated by the board at any time upon 
application of the teacher. 

Everett, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a rule eliminating evening graduations for 
pupils in the grammar grades. The awarding 
of diplomas to those who have satisfactorily 
completed the course, will be continued. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Ashtabula, O. Formal examinations for deter- 
mining the fitness of pupils for promotion have 
been abolished. The new plan requires that 
teachers give two short tests during the last 
month of a semester, each to take one 45-minute 
period. Pupils are not informed of the exact 
date of the examinations. The change has been 
very satisfactory both to teachers and pupils. 
In the case of the former, it is declared that as 
good an idea of the general knowledge of the 
students can be obtained from two short tests as 
from one long, drawn-out one. The pupils de- 
clare they are freed from the fear of examina- 
tion day and can do far better work than under 
the old plan. 

A radical departure from the present method 
of handling academic and special subjects taught 
in the grade schools is considered by the school 
board of Minneapolis, Minn. The subject has 
been approached from the following points: 

1. To what extent are teachers really special- 
izing and becoming expert in a certain few sub- 
jects? 

2. Is it necessary, or desirable, for a teacher 
to limit herself to a single subject? 


"» 


3. What, if any, special subjects requires so 










smoke, glanced into the um 
had seen the principal making .- 
toward where the smoke came from. 
A moment later the signal for a fire 
drill was given by Mr Owen and inate 
of the 700 
puptis bad fallen into line and marched 
to the street In perfect order, taking 
pusitions which would not interfere | 
with the firemen when they arrived, as 


° given_an alarm from 
box 2131, located on the outside of the 
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One Hundred Million Dollars 


will be spent for school buildings and no matter 
how much money is spent for fireproofing the 


fire danger can never be elim- 
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Panic Prevented at 
the Rice School. 


— | is your only insurance against 
About 700 Pupils Leave the’ ‘°° ) © 


Fire Alarm System 


astampede and a repetition of 


Building in Two Minutes. | the Collinwood horror. 


One Hundred 
Million Dollars 


spent without any 
consideration of 
the permanent 
safety of children 
and teachers is 
criminal. 


May we tell you 
how to get absolute safety into 
your schoolhouses ? 
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oa ELECTRIC C0, 


Boston Chicago New York Baltimore 


much technical knowledge and skill that a 
teacher of such subject should not be expected 
to teach any other subject? 

4. Why should there not be a corps of teach- 
ers in the large buildings competent to handle, 
under supervision, all the work of that building, 
regular and special, and be fully occupied in so 
doing, even tho no pupils were received from the 
outside? 


5. What disadvantages or difficulties may be 


foreseen in attempting to carry on a school in 
this way? 

6. What advantages might there be in the 
arrangement of programs, in the economy of 
teachers’ and pupils’ time, and in the possible 
differentiation of the work of individual pupils? 


SAFEGUARDING “MOVIES” IN SCHOOLS. 

New York, N. Y. Supt. W. H. Maxwell has 
issued a circular summarizing the laws and the 
rules of the Municipal Board of Standards relat- 
ing to moving picture exhibitions in the school 
buildings. In general, school buildings and school 
auditoriums must comply with the requirements 
for moving picture theaters. In particular, the 
rules require that: 

No exhibition shall be given until the ap 
proval of the Fire Prevention Bureau is first 
obtained; the portable moving picture machine 
booths must be fireproof: the audience must be 
limited to the normal seating capacity of the 
hall; there shall be no persons standing; red 
lights shall be provided over all exits and the 
exits shall be kept unlocked during the perform- 
ance; the machine booths shall be railed off; the 
janitor of the building, or other employe of the 
board of education, must be present during the 
performance and another employe must be sta 
tioned at the electric switch which controls the 
main lights of the hall, under orders to throw on 
the lights immediately upon the happening of 
any indication of panic among the audience. 

It requires also that fire extinguishers and 
pails of sand be kept near the machine booth; 
that a sufficient number of ushers shall be pro 
vided to seat the audience: that the audience 
shall consist entirely of children of the school. 
under the supervision of teachers, and where the 
general public is admitted children under the age 
of 12 years shall be excluded. 
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FARADAY FIRE ALARM 
APPARATUS 


For Schoolhouse and College Buildings 





Mechanism of Faraday Fire Alarm Gong, Faraday Electro-Mechanical Gong. 
Electro-Mechanical Type From 6 to 18 inches diameter. 


Faraday Electrically-Supervised Fire Alarm Systems are so well designed and care- 
fully manufactured that after they’re installed, maintenance usually amounts to approxi- 
mately $1.00 per month on an average size installation—and their first cost is no higher 
than ordinary systems, either! 


No improvement in schoolhouse or college buildings is more cordially endorsed and 
approved by the whole community than first-class ELECTRICALLY-SUPERVISED interior 


fire alarm systems. 


Don’t allow the old-fashioned fire alarm system that’s NOT electrically-supervised 


to remain in your buildings, for just when there’s a necessity for prompt alarm it may 
not work! 


We make a specialty of interior fire alarm systems for new or old school building 
work—systems from the simple open-circuit vibrating gong type to the closed-circuit, 
electrically-supervised code-ringing type—which is guaranteed to NEVER FAIL. If at any 
time, on any part of the system, anything should happen that would interfere with proper 
operation of the apparatus, a positive and instant notification is given by ringing of 
‘‘Trouble Bell’’ in office of either principal or janitor (or both) as desired. 


WE GUARANTEE FARADAY FIRE ALARM APPARATUS AGAINST MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL DEFECTS FOR A PERIOD OF 2 YEARS FROM DATE OF SALE, 
AND FURTHER, IN CONTRACT-FORM GUARANTEE ITS ACCEPTANCE BY STATE 
OR CITY AUTHORITIES, WHEN INSTALLATION OF SAME IS MADE IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH RULES OF THE DEPARTMENTS HAVING JURISDICTION. 


Engineering advice free if you’ll specify that contractor shall use FARADAY Fire Alarm Apparatus. 
Send for Bulletin 418—it will give you valuable information. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. Seattle: 


Northern Liectrie Compaty a. nf ion 27 Warren St. H. G. BEHNEMAN, 617 Fourth Avenue 
, of Canada 141 W. 36th St. Lien Meneses: 
MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER, 
REGINA, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VICTORIA. NEW YORK, U, S, A, R. B. CLAMS, G0 Gee Ceeane Say 
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School Soand 





QUALITY 


TRADE \| MARK 


The judicious purchaser of school equip- 
ment recognizes the fact that the essential 
feature of every purchase is quality. 


We Offer a desk that is excess value in qual- 
ity, a desk that will enrich the everyday moments 


of the classroom. 


We urge every School Board member to inves- 
tigate the practical and hygienic features of the 
American Steel Sanitary Desks, in order to learn 


this truth. 


There are now One Million of these desks in 
use, giving satisfactory service to School Boards 
and Educational Institutions thruout the world. 
It is the only type of school seating today giving 


Send for our inter- 
esting and instructive booklet “‘A-8.”’ 


Have you received our comprehensive and 
illustrated price list on school room equipment? 
“Send me book A-38”’ and you will 


proven, practical, perfection. 


Merely say: 
receive it by return mail. 


American Seating Company 
CHICAGO - - 14E. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK - - 

Display Rooms inAll Principal Cities 





THE WEST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL 
GROUP. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
opening devices, and with special red exit lights, 
directly to the ground level. 

The gymnasium is sunk below the general 
level of the basement and has galleries at the 
general level on two sides for spectators, which 
are also used by the pupils at lunch. On the 
opposite side of the gallery are the toilet, shower 
and dressing rooms. A doctor’s room, princi- 
pally for examination of the pupils’ eyes and 
teeth, is placed near at hand. It is so situated 
that pupils from other schools can enter with- 
out passing thru the building and it is of great 
service in giving baths to smaller children. 

The principal pupils’ entrances are at the 
first floor level which, on the front, is at the level 
of the ground, so that the building is practi- 
eally two stories. The principal’s, superintend- 
ent’s and Board of Education rooms are at each 
side of the main entrance. The recitation 
rooms are in the wings. The study hall is over 
the gymnasium and has been kept narrow in 
proportion to its length in order that the light, 
which by the New Jersey regulations must be 
unilateral, may reach the inside wall. The pro- 
portions are rather unusual. The length is 
much greater than would be advisable in a class- 
room where close contact of the teacher and 
pupils is required, or in a room for grammar or 
primary pupils who must be more closely super- 
vised than the better disciplined and older high 
school pupils. In actual use it has worked out 
well and the advantages of light and the general 
cheerful aspect are obvious. 

The second story is arranged for the present 
for upper grade grammar school pupils, with 
some overflow from the high school grade below. 
The roof of the study hall is paved with tile 
and is used for open-air classes and for recrea- 


ECONOMY 


15-17 E. 32nd St. 


tion. Two small emergency toilets are provided 
on this floor, as well as a teachers’ room. 

The buildings are fireproof, with walls of in- 
terlocking hollow tile, reinforced with brick, 
stuecoed the color of manila wrapping paper. 
The roofs are Ludowici Norman tile, specially 
selected for dark red fire-flashed colors. The 
sheet metal work is copper. The floor construe- 
tion is reinforced concrete with a composition 
floor finish in the corridors and cement finish 
covered with linoleum in the rooms. The stairs 
are completely enclosed in masonry walls and 
are cut off from the building by metal doors. 
The communications have been kept as straight 
as possible so that the chances of confusion in 
emergencies are greatly reduced. In addition, 
the baleonies and study hall roof at the second 
story level are means of exit of some value, 
and of great value in increasing the sense of 
security. 

All rooms comply with the New Jersey regu- 
lations which require unilateral lighting with a 
clear glass area of one-fifth of the floor space, 
and fifteen square feet floor area and two hun- 
dred cubic feet of space per pupil, and an air 
supply of thirty cubic feet per pupil per minute. 

The steam pipes run in trenches and roof 
spaces from the boiler plant in the Fairmount 
School to the other buildings. The heating is 
by direct radiators under the windows. The 
ventilation is by a plenum system, each building 
having its own electrically driven fan and indi- 
rect heating chamber. The Auditorium fan is 
placed in a sound-proof chamber under the ex- 
terior stage entrance steps, in order that no 
noise shal] be perceptible in the building. The 
air passes from it to a large horizontal duct or 
plenum chamber under the galleries and thence 
up or down to registers in the walls. 

The hich schoo! fan room is under the front 
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PETER & VOLZ CO. 
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entrance. The intake shafts flank the central 
feature of the front and have been made part 
of it. The air passes up from the fan room to 
horizontal ducts above the corridor ceilings in 
each story and is distributed thru them to the 
various rooms. The system of distribution 
avoids the use of individual vertical supply 
saafts for each room and saves approximately 
cne per cent of the useful area. The space oc- 
cupied by the horizontal ducts is otherwise use- 
less as the first story height of twelve feet is 
zreater than necessary in corridors. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFICI- 
ENCY OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
(Concluded from Page 44) 
be successfully imposed from without. The see- 
ond social essential is its public character. A 
survey report can never be a confidential report. 
It can only succeed in the light and in the open. 

The word “survey” has always meant a look- 
ing-over and it is to be hoped that in its new 
educational use it will continue to mean the 
kind of a looking-over of everything that does 
not overlook anything. Its future is secure if 
it can permanently stand for an impartial study 
of the schools of the community, competently 
conducted for the enlightenment of the public 

and the welfare of the children. 


THE GARY PLAN. 


(Concluded from Page 39) 

arrange for a part-time service of their pupils 
in commercial shops under the supervision of 
the school itself, the whole period for this ar- 
rangement to extend from fourteen to eighteen 
or nineteen years of age. After this the learner, 
on his own responsibility, can, if he desires, con- 
tinue in the trade extension evening school. 

“These separate vocational schools will, I be- 
lieve, be located as closely as possible to the in- 
dustries with which they are ultimately to con- 
nect and will at every stage make, as the basis 
of their education, practical productive work. 
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just issued a big, complete illustrated book — 





Park and Playground Equipment 


It shows the newest and best materials ever produced for developing 


better, healthier children. 


You need it. The children need it. 
make better futures for the children. 


Write today for the book and proposition. 


American Playground Device Co. 


Anderson, Indiana 


600 Factory Place 


Safety First--Save the Kiddies 


Give them a place for play—and something to play with. The money 
you’re spending to send one boy thru the reform school will save 


It will save you money and 


Prove it. Spend a few minutes investigating this proposition. We've 


Milwaukee Office : 
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OPEN NEW FACTORY. 

The American Playground Device Co., formerly 
The American Playground Device & Swing Co. 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, have out-grown their 
old quarters, and have secured a fine new site 
and buildings at Anderson; Indiana. They have 
also reorganized, increased their capital stock, 
and are now manufacturing a very complete line 
of park and playground equipment, and porch 
and lawn furniture at the latter place. 


THEODOR KUNDTZ INCORPORATES. 

The Theodor Kundtz Company has recently in- 
corporated with a paid in capital stock of two 
million dollars. Mr. Theodor Kundtz is president 
of the new ccrporation. 


NEW SCHOOL FURNITURE FIRM. 
The Massillon Chair and Desk Company has 
Just entered the school field and will offer a 
complete line of opera and school seating within 
the near future. The firm has taken over the 
entire business of the A. R. Milner Seating Com- 
pany, and of the Hardesty Mfg. Company of 
Canal Dover, O. The transfer includes all the 
patent rights, good-will and other assets of the 
firms. 

The Massillon Chair and Desk Company has 
secured the services of Mr. A. R. Milner as sales 
manager. Mr. Milner has had many years of 
experience in the school field and is well-known 
in the trade and among purchasers of school 
furniture. 

The firm will shortly erect a modern factory at 
Massillon and will continue temporarily the old 
factories at Canal Dover. The home office of the 
firm is, however, in Massillon, and correspond 
ence from school officials and school supply 
dealers, should be directed to that city. 


ISSUE NEW CATALOG. 
‘Laboratory Equipment” is the title of a new 
catalog recently issued by The Grand Rapids 
Hand Screw Company. 
The catalog will be found of great help to 


teachers and school officials who are considering 
equipment for physics and chemistry labora- 
tories. The catalog contains suggestive layouts 
for physics, chemistry, biology and agricultural 
laboratories, besides illustrations and descrip- 
tions of students’ physics tables, instructors’ 
laboratory tables, students’ chemistry tables, 
chemistry fume hoods, students and instructors’ 
biology tables, map cabinets, mineral cabinets, 
specimen exhibition cases, museum display cases, 
supply and storage cases, blueprint files, stu- 
dents’ dairy tables, seed storage cabinets, etc. 

Copies of the pamphlet will be sent to any in- 
terested school official who will address the firm 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“THE STENCIL.” 

“The Stencil” is the title of a new and inter- 
esting house organ issued by the A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, New York. The publication 
is pocket size and contains each month a wealth 
of informatior on the advantages and use of the 
famous Edison-Dick Mimeograph. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing the firm 
at 730 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


CLEANSERS FOR SCHOOLS. 

The sanitary requirements of schools are be- 
ing met in a peculiarly successful manner by 
the Theodore B. Robertson Soap Company, 700 
West Division Street, Chicago, Ill. This firm is 
manufacturing a line of soaps, cleansers and 
Cisinfectants, particularly adapted for school 
buildings and other public structures. The three 
leading articles of the firm for school use are 
the Original 20th Century Soap, T. B. R. Scour- 
ing Powder and Pine-Ole Disinfectant. The 
firm is also headquarters for Liquid Soap, Paper 
Towels, Mops, Brushes, and other janitors’ sup- 
plies. Samples and complete information of the 
firm’s line will be mailed to any reader of the 
AMERICAN Scuoor Boarp JouRNAL who may re- 
quest them. 


MR. AMIDON JOINS BREWER AGENCY. 
Supt. L. BE. Amidon of Iron Mountain, Mich., 
has just handed his resignation to the Board to 
take effect at the end of the present school 
year. 
Mr. Amidon has administered the schools of 
Iron Mountain, Mich., for the past seventeen 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 








There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all 
clothes locker purposes. We can’t 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
lockers. You can examine it carefully 
and return at our expense, the carrying 
charges to be paid at this end. Then 
you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 


You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 
WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 
—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you’ll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 
delight you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 


In fact, 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
CHICAGO 


years and is one of the prominent educators 
of the Upper Peninsula. He came to Iron 
Mountain soon after getting his Master's Degree 
from Harvard and the school system under his 
Girection has developed until it has become a 
matter of no little local pride. A beautiful new 
high school building has just been completed 
v hich cost $175,000 and contains the latest pos- 
sible equipment. In order to give this the great- 
est utility Mr. Amidon has installed what he 
calls the “block” system which enables the pupils 
to pursue a chosen line of work going to school 
half a day while the other half is devoted to 
some gainful occupation. 

Mr. Amidon will take charge of the Brewer 
Teachers’ Agency, Suite 1302 and 1303 The Audi- 
torium, Chicago, after the middle of June being 
associated with Mr. Orville Brewer who founded 
this Agency nearly 34 years ago. It is the oldest 
agency west of the Alleghanies. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has just 
issued a most interesting double record of educa- 
tional songs sung by Miss Olive Kline. The 
songs include “Jack in the Pulpit,” “Corn 
Soldiers,’ “The Windmill,” “Riggetty Jig,” 
“Mother Goose Lullaby” and four other delight- 
ful gems. At the request of some music super- 
visors, scale syllables have been added to 
several of these songs. 


NEW SCHOOL CATALOG. 

Messrs. Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Com- 
pany have just issued the 1915 edition of their 
School Furniture Catalog. The pamphlet illus- 
trates and describes in detail, the entire Hey- 
wood line of adjustable steel furniture including 
the well known Heywood Mission Desks. The 
catalog also includes commercial and teachers’ 
desks, tables, teachers’ and visitors’ chairs, 
writing shelf chairs, emergency couches, assem- 
bly chairs and kindergarten chairs. A _ special 
insert describes the newest production of the 
firm, a pressed steel combination desk which 
combines unusual lightness and special hygienic 
advantages. Copies of the catalog will be mailed 
to readers of the American Scnoot Boarp Jour- 
NAL who address the firm at any of their fac- 
tories or warehouses. 
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fall n ioe 
alls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and an- 
other, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 





flame. 
In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 


no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 


Especially suited 
to women and child- 
m ren. 


Illustrated 
booklet free. 
» /Write today; 
" j your letter may 
P=" save a life. 


Covered with 8 Patents 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


GET A BINDER 


for your files of 
THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL | 


SAMPLES FREE 


AN EXAMPLE OF ECONOMICAL FIRE- 
PROOF GRADE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION. 
(Continued from Page 18) 
ble, thus insuring an economical maintenance 
of the most troublesome feature in connection 

with the up-keep of a public building. 


Owing to the many and varied demands for. 


large unobstructed spaces on the ground floor, 
the semi-skeleton method of structural design 
was adopted, with the result that the walls sup- 
porting the two reinforced concrete stairways 
are the only interior bearing partitions. This 
construction has made it possible to secure the 
large rooms on the ground floor devoted to the 
social center, branch library, domestic science 
and manual training rooms. 

One of the best economies affecting the con- 
struction of the building was the use of corru- 
gated steel floretyle in lieu of clay tile and con- 
crete joist construction heretofore used in per- 
manent building operations. By this method of 
construction, the floor load was reduced 27 
pounds per square foot over the clay tile method 
of floor construction. Since the building con- 
tains a floor area of approximately 10,000 square 
feet, three stories high, or about 30,000 square 
feet in all, it will readily be seen that a great 
saving in concrete, reinforcing steel, form cen- 
tering and labor was effected. The reduction 
of dead load is also apparent in the reduced size 
of beams, girders, columns and footings which 
are important economies in the aggregate. 

The two stairways are constructed of armored 
concrete, 5 feet 6 inches wide, finished with steel 
risers and nosings. The wearing surface of the 
treads as we'll as the corridor and toilet room 
floors are rendered noiseless, sanitary and non- 
slipping with a high grade composition ma- 
terial. This is carried up on the walls six 
inches and is coved with the treads and floor 
to form a sanitary base. 

The partitions thruout are of fireproof ma- 
terial plastered with the best description of 
two-coat work, hard 
Keene’s cement. 


finish with wainscots of 
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Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


(Established 1875) 
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NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 





The interior finish is of the best plain sawed 
white oak. The floors of the rooms are hard 
maple. The blackboards are of best quality 
hard grained black slate, honed finish. 


The building is decorated thruout with a 
three-coat job of flat-oil paint; using a warm 
faun grey color for the walls and a light cream 
color for ceilings, with simple two-tone stencil 
friezes in the corridors and kindergarten de- 
partment. 

The hardware is simple in design, but of a 
high grade in keeping with the permanency of 
the structure. 

In exterior design the architect has aimed to 
secure a dignified building which would be an 
object of refined civic taste in the community, 
without the use of extravagant material, orna- 
mentation, or straining for effect not justified 
by the function expressed in the plan. Stone 
and terra cotta trim is sparingly used and no 
attempt is made to accent any part of the build- 
ing except the main front entrance. 


The building is heated by direct radiators, of 
the wall type, located under the windows. The 
temperature of the rooms is controlled by means 
of thermostats which operate diaphragm valves 
placed in the piping to radiators. 

The ventilation of the building is accom- 
plished by means of the plenum system. A stee] 
plate double-inlet fan, engine driven, supplies 
36,700 cubic feet of fresh warm air for ventila- 
tion and supplements the direct radiation in the 
rooms, using low pressure steam from two hori- 
zontal return tubular boilers, each having a ca- 
pacity of 70 horse power. This method secures 
(regardless of the state of the weather) a posi- 
tive heating and ventilating system, insuring a 
uniform temperature and fresh air in each room. 

The air is humidified by a copper evaporating 
pan humidifier placed in the plenum chamber to 
raise the humidity of 37,000 cubic feet of air 
rer minute from a relative humidity of 20 per 
cent to a relative humidity of 70 per cent at 72 


degrees F. This is accomplished by providing 
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SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS ___ 


Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 
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““DUREL”™ PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 
“CRAYOLA” 

For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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a copper steam coil in the pan with a dia- 
phragm valve on the steam supply pipe con- 
trolled by an humidostat arranged to maintain 
automatically within 2 per cent of any desired 
humidity from 40 per cent to 80 per cent. 


The ventilating system has been designed on 
the basis of supplying each occupant of a room 
with 30 eubic feet of fresh tempered humidified 
air per minute, this amount being exceeded 
somewhat under actual working conditions. It 
follows, therefore, that the system as designed 
will deliver to each classroom 1,500 cubic feet 
of air per minute and will change the entire 
volume of air in the rooms every six minutes. 
This is accomplished with a steam pressure of 
from 25 to 30 pounds on the boilers. The sys- 
tem is arranged so that the building can be 
warmed in mild weather by one boiler and the 
exhaust steam from the engine that prope!'s the 
fan, thus effecting a material reduction in the 
consumption of fuel. 

Fresh air is drawn into the fan in the base- 
ment at an elevation of about 15 feet above the 
ground. It then passes thru the fan to the 
heating coils, where the temperature can be 
raised to any required degree. It is then driven 
thru galvanized iron ducts from the plenum 
chamber to the various rooms. 


The heating coils in the fan room are ar- 
ranged with a system of by-passes and double 
dampers so that the air may be taken from the 
plenum chamber, or may be mixed with the 
cooler air passing beneath the heating coils, 
and so tempered to any desired degree. The 
system is designed to maintain the temperature 
of air for ventilation purposes at 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit, by means of the mixing dampers 
automatically controlled by thermostats with 
graduated action, located in the plenum cham- 
ber and warm air ducts. The system is there- 
fore very flexible and capable of many combin- 
ations at the will of the operator. 

The warm fresh air is introduced into the 
rooms about eight feet above the floor, the heat 
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try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


inlets being placed at the same end of the room 
as the vent outlet. The vent outlet is placed 
in the wardrobe which opens off of the class- 
room and screens are placed in the lower panels 
of the wardrobe doors which permits ventila- 
tion of the room thru the wardrobe. This ar- 
rangement insures a constant passage of air 
which is thus compelled to make a circuit of 
the room before passing out thru the wardrobe 
vent, carrying with it the vitiated air from the 
room, as well as odors arising from damp eléth- 
ing in the wardrobes. 

In order to heat the building rapidly during 
the extreme cold winter weather the system is 
arranged to recirculate or by-pass at the fresh 
air inlets; the fan drawing the tempered air of 
the building from the rooms and corridors above, 
thus converting it into what might be termed 
a direct system for a sufficient length of time to 
thoroly heat the building before the fresh air 
inlets are opened and the breathing process of 
the building is begun. 

The building is wired and equipped thruout 
with the Alba type of shades, bell signal system, 
ete. 

An electric vacuum cleaning apparatus piped 
to the rooms and corridors has been installed 
for the efficient and sanitary care of the build- 
ing. 

The cost of the building complete ready for 
eecupancy is as follows: 

Building construction, including 

GocorehiG scx ksease .... » .$54,088.75 
Heating and ventilating, including 

temperature control ............+. 


Peemblet «. ssc ts obd.beie 00s siceecese 
Wiring and electrical work.......... 1,272.00 
Vacuum cleaning apparatus......... 800.00 

Total complete ............... -$76,757.75 


YOU’VE GOT TO SHOW ME— 


is what every purchaser 
of school equipment says. 


Give us an opportunity to 
prove to you that ECONOMY 
goods are the best by send- 
ing a sample. 
Our long experience is at 
your service. 


Write for our 
catalog today 


ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLE COMPANY 


OUR SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


are the 


Best and the 
Cheapest 


A We furnish them for all styles 
a of fixtures 


HAMRICK-TOBEY Co. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 
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Fresh 


3ased on the cubical contents, the cost per 
cubie foot of the above items would be as fol- 
lows: 


Building construction ..... .106 per cubic foot 
Heating and ventilating... .025 per cubic foot 
Plumbing ................ .015 per cubic foot 
Electrical work .... . .0025 per cubic foot 
Vacuum cleaning appara- 
tUS ........eeceeeeee eee O15 per cubic foot 
Total ...............- .15 . percubic foot 


GOOD PROFESSIONAL ETHICS? 

3y chance we are in receipt of an application 
prepared by a superintendent and evidently sent 
out broadeast to secretaries of school boards. 
The application is in the form of a sheet 14% 
by 18% inches in size, of cheap news print, evi- 
dently the work of a country printing office. 
In addition to laudatory newspaper articles, the 
cut of a schoolhouse, the portrait of the appli 
cant, testimonials from school poard members 
and others, the circular contains the fo!lowing 
letter: 

March 6, 1915. 

Secretary, School Board, 


Dear Sir: 

1 wish to get in touch with secretaries of good 
schools, where there is likely to be a change in 
superintendent or principalships. 

| am desirous of securing a position in a place 
where we weuld feel justified in purchasing a 
home and expending some money in agricultural 
lands, or invest in some safe securities. ; 

I am a native _. and a man of middle 
age. Am a graduate of the . High School 
and the .......... Normal, the oldest normal in 

' Have had a varied experience rang- 
ing from the Primary Grade to Superintendent 
of Schools. In 1906 took the United States Civil 
Service examination for “Teacher Indian Ser- 
vice” and “Teacher Philippine Service.” Passed 
both of these examinations and as a result was 


You need a Schick Paper Baler, not only as a source 
of profit, but to keep waste paper in a safe place to 
avoid fire risk. You can’t afford to throw away or 
burn waste paper when it is worth 30c¢ to $1.00 a 
hundred. Order a Schick Baler on 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


If it isn’t all we claim you’re not out one cent. Schick 
Balers are made in four sizes. 
earning money for you every day, besides avoiding fire 
risk. You need a Schick Baler right now. Write 
today for Catalog No. 5B and full details, and ask us 
where to sell waste paper at best prices. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





PAPER BALER 
REDUCES FIRE RISK 


Will last a life time, 


Air Schools 


Promote 


Highest Efficiency of the Individual 


CONSERVE 


Your Resources 
by installing 


Packer-Rekcap 
Ventilators 


Endorsed by School Officials, 
Architects and Others 


640 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 


tendered appointment in both branches of 
the service. Accepted the Philippine appoint- 
ment and served four years as a Govern- 
ment Teacher in that country, where I was 
superintendent of schools at ..............-. 
deseo ee heeealet se , and where I had twenty 
teachers under my supervision. 

Upon my return to the United States in the 
summer of 1910, was tendered an appointment 
in the United States Agricultural Department, 
which connection was severed of my own accord, 
of which I have the proof, and accepted the 
principalship of the school at......... Pehl ea be 

My wife is 28 years of age, and has one child 9 
years old. She has taught two years in the United 
States, and four years in the Philippines, and 
has been considered a successful teacher. It is 
immaterial whether she is given a position, espe- 
cially if we were located in a town where we 
cared to purchase a home. 

It will be seen by reading the recommendation 
roms GO o so isdses School Board which is printed 
on this sheet, that we are leaving this place of 
our own accord, 

Am ready at any time to prove every state- 
ment in this letter and if I cannot do so, I ask 
no school board to give me any consideration 
whatever. 

It is with pleasure [I refer you to any County 
CRU OR ds ie keendt kdcass ee CUE 5. deca nkev'bs 
or any City Officerin ........ » Se ests eax he eke , 
be eaear , or any bank in either of these towns as 
to my integrity as a man and ability as a 
teacher. 

It would please me very much to receive an 
answer to this communication. 

Yours very truly, 


Altho we have seen many unprofessional 
methods employed, none quite so flagrant has 
come to our attention. It is hardly to be won 
dered that school boards resort to low-down 
tactics in employing teachers and superintend- 
ents when they are approached in a manner 
usually associated with the medical quack or 
the horse trader. There is little hope for teach- 
ing as a profession so long as men of this type 
can hold certificates. 
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Rural Sociology, Scientific Photography. 


For illustrated bulletin, address, 


Standardize! 


Standardize!! 
Standardize!!! 


It is the only way to get efficiency and 
economy. We can help you standardize your 


School Record Forms 


Noyes-Randall Co., Providence, R.I. 





THE ARTHUR HILL TRADES SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


machines, glass topped tables for the millinery 
work, large mirrors, cutting tables, etc., form 
the equipment of this department. A motor 
driven sewing machine for speed work is also 
a part of the equipment. 

Weather Bureau Station. 

The south end of the second floor is given over 
to two large rooms which are occupied by the 
Central Michigan station of the U. S. weather 
bureau. The station has a full equipment for 
registering all the atmospheric phenomena. 

The roof of the school is of reinforced con- 
crete, gravel and tar. The instruments for de- 
termining the different temperatures, velocity 
of the wind, etc., for the weather reports, are 
stationed on a high tower, which extends 40 
feet above the roof of the building. 

A half dozen steps down from either of the 
auxiliary entrances lead to what might be called 
the first floor down. 

This floor is probably ten feet below the level 
of Michigan avenue, but owing to the natural 
slope of the ground, very little of it is actually 
below grade. One of the most pleasing features 
of the building is the fact that no part of it ex- 
cept the foundations is under ground. The nat- 
ural slope of the site made it possible to put 
each floor above grade. The lowest, containing 
the engine room and boilers, is on the level of 
the rear street. 


The Two Lower Floors. 

Probably the most interesting of all the de- 
partments are those on the two lower floors. 
The first of these floors is tivided by a long hall, 
at the north end of which are the plumbing and 
electrical wiring departm: 
and house building departments 


The carpentry 
are equipped 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION, 1915 
June 21 to July 30 


346 COURSES. 190 INSTRUCTORS. Graduate and undergraduate work in 
all departments leading to all academic degrees. Letters and Science (including Medi- 
cine), Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home Economics). 

TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school subjects. Exceptional research facilities. 

NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural Extension, College Administration for Women, 
Diagnosis and Training of Atypical Classes, Festivals, Fine Arts, Geology and Geography 
German House, Journalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, Physical Education and Play, 





FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 
One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 weeks), $25. 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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with all tools necessary for teaching these 
trades in a thoro manner. The most noticeable 
feature of these rooms is the fact that their 
ceiling is two stories in height. This will per- 
mit the students to be taught the wiring, plumb- 
ing and house construction from floor to floor 
and permits of ample room to construct a two- 
story house, complete, in either the plumbing or 
carpentry department. 

In the center of this floor, and flanked by a 
visitors’ gallery, is the heart of the building. 
Here, in a space about 50 feet square, are lo- 
cated the engine which is connected direct with 
the dynamo, for running the different machin- 
ery; the fan, which keeps the air fresh in all 
parts of the building, and the dynamo for the 
lighting of the building. Two big switchboards 
are located here, one for controlling the electric 
current generated by the large dynamo and the 
other for the city power, which is connected and 
can be turned on to supply all the electricity 
used in the building. Here also are placed the 
big Corliss engine for the mechanical engineer- 
ing class. Later a marine engine and turbine 
will be installed. 

Brick Laying Department. 

In front of this department and across the 
hall, is situated the bricklaying, cement model- 
ing, tile working and general masonry depart- 
ments. All the steps leading to these depart- 
ments are of trussed iron, with heavy brass and 
iron railings. Twelve steps below the engine 
room, and on a level with the rear of the site 
are the machine shop departments. Here is the 
machine department, its kindred workrooms, the 
forge and pattern making departments. Here 
the embryo machinist and toolmaker is taught 
everything necessary to his trade. The equip- 


Goode Wali Maps 

Columbia Series of Wall Maps 
School Series of Wall Maps 
Political Series of School War Maps 
Universal Series of Wall Maps 
Commercial Series of State Maps 
Commercial Wall Maps 


Physical Series of Wall Maps 
New Orographical Series of Wall Maps 
Physical Series of Wall Maps 


The True Literary Map of British Isles 
Language Series of Wall Maps 


Equip New Buildings with New Maps 


Glance over this list—choose from our great collection of political, physical, 
climatic, historical, classical, and language maps. 


Prices to suit the most 


WALL MAPS 


Rand Mc Nally 
Rand Mc Nally 
Stanford 
Kiepert 
Rand Mc Nally 
Rand Mc Nally 
Rand Mc Nally and Foreign 


Rand Mc Nally 
Stanyord 
Kiepert 


Oxford Series of Rainfall Maps Frowde 
Oxford Series of Vegetation Maps Frowde 


Rand Mc Nally 
Spruner-Bretschneider 


Rand Mc Nally 
Gutjahr 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Send for new Map Catalog. New York 





CHA RTS 


McConnell’s A.B.G. Primary Reading Chart | Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart | Evans’ Arithmetical Series 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 
McConnell’s Language Chart 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply 


| Baker's U. $. Historical Geography Maps 
| Modern Physiology and Hygiene Chart 
| New National Agricultural Chart 


Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4330 Market Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ment of this department is wonderfully com- 
plete, including all the latest improved machin- 
ery, each machine being run by an independent 
motor, benches for filing, etc., forges with forced 
draught furnished by an electrically propelled 
fan, and lathes for pattern making. Here also 
is the large filter and deep well, which furnish 
the building with drinking water. 

Directly back of the machine room are the 
large boilers and furnaces. These furnish the 
steam, which is conducted thru a conduit to the 
big engine on the floor above, and for the heat- 
ing system, which is doubly efficient, being 
fitted for both direct and indirect heating. In 
the rear of the boiler room and sunk in the 
ground is a large cistern, into which the rain- 
water from the building is conveyed, and from 
which will be pumped the water for supplying 
the big boilers. This rear section is so con- 
structed that at any time the building may be 
enlarged without lessening its appearance. 

Strong and Fireproof. 

The Arthur Hill Trades School is safe, sani- 
tary and fireproof. For safety each floor has 
been tested to hold five tons per square foot; 
for sanitation all lavatories are finished in tile 
and marble with enameled earthenware wash 
basins, and the paving brick and concrete in- 
terior construction leaves only the doors, casings 
and window frames of inflammable material. 
These are protected by fire hose placed at con- 
venient intervals thruout the building. 

The cost of the site, building and equipment 
has been kept within the limit named in the be- 
quest, €75,000 of the $200,000, which Mr. Hill 
bequeathed for the erection and maintenance of 
the trade school, stands as a permanent endow- 
ment, the proceeds of which are devoted to main- 
tenance. 
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The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 





The University of Michigan 


has just adopted 


5 Complete 
B a r n e $ Typewriting Instructor 


and Briet Course In Graham Shorthand. 
Let us tell you why. 
Tre Pus. Co. 
ArTHuR J. BARNES Sr. Louis 
503 HOWARD BLDG. 


GET A BINDER 


FOR YOUR COPIES 
OF THE 


American School Board Journal 


Price 85 CENTS PREPAID 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


DIPLOMAS 


Certificates, Testimonials 
Award of Honor, Promotion 
Attendance—1 or 1000 


Diploma in Book Form— 
Diploma Album 


forty cents. 


Names Engrossed in a Manner That Looks 
Like Engraving 


AMES & ROLLINSON 


203 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Health Habits. 


By M. V. O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg. 216 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Health and Cleanliness. 

By M. V. O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg. 297 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

An university professor, deeply interested in 
the dynamic factors of education, and the super- 
intendent of a sanitarium, have put some of their 
experiences and conclusions into this series. 
Simple language, a clear style, statements illus- 
trated by diagrams or photographs, practical 
exercises, just enough physiology to furnish a 
basis for the facts discussed, are features com- 
mon to the first two books. 

In the preparation of “Health Habits” the 
authors have studied the typical child of from 
9 to 12 years of age in his daily life. It is recog- 
nized that this type is not greatly influenced by 
mere advice to live in a healthful way, while it 
is strongly influenced by what promises to help— 
games and play. So it is from the viewpoint that 
healthy people have the best times and can do 
the most things that are worth while that bright. 
Sensible talk is given on the formation of good 
habits of standing, sitting, exercising, eating, 
sleeping in pure air, care of the body. The Duke 
of Wellington once said, “Habits is ten times 
nature.” 

The essential thought of the second volume 
might be expressed in the opinion of an eminent 
physician, “Cleanliness helps most in keeping 
people well.” Air, sunlight, germ life and the 
conditions under which it can be controlled, 
proper ways of cleaning a house and caring for 
iis waste, are first handled. Eternal vigilance 
seems to be the price of cleanliness as well as 
of liberty. One is reminded of a woman who 
When complimented on the exquisite neatness of 


A MANUAL 
OF 


LANGUAGE 
LESSONS 


F. R. HEATH. 


A text-book on English, designed 
more especiaily for use in Commercial 
Colleges and Schools of Shorthand, 


The following subjects are briefly but 
comprehensively expounded, and suitable 
exercises are furnisht— 


- Grammar. 

- Practical Analysis— 
Missing-Word Exercises. 

- Synonyms. 

. Definition and Use of Words. 

- Capitalization. 

- Punctuation. 

- Composition. 

. Correspondence. 

- Spelling. 

- Etymology. 

- Homonyms. 


Cloth. 12mo. 275 pages. $1.00. | 


An examination copy will be sent to 
any Teacher or School Officer postpaid for 


The Phonographic Institute 


Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarop, President. 
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PRIZE WINNERS'!TEN INTERNATIONAL 


Shorthand Speed Contests 


There is always room at the top. The poorly equi ped will reach no higher than the 
level of their attainments, and so is it with cated 

The ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND has demonstrated its unquestionable superiority over all 
others by winning the PRINCIPAL HONORS in the following Ten Contests: 


writers. 





r : . G Ss 
Year and Place Winners System rt | Accuracy 
1906 Baltimore.....| Sidney H. Godfrey.. Isaac Pitman 167 : 98.1 2 i 
1907 Boston ) Nellie M. Wood......... Isaac Pitman 225 96 
— .-"****\ | Sidney H. Godfrey.. Isaac Pitman 165 96.25 
1908 Philadelphia...) Nellie M. Wood........ Isaac Pitman 260 98.4 
1909 Providence...., Nellie M. Wood......... Isaac Pitman 277 95.3 
1909 Lake George . Willard B. Bottome..... Pitmanic.... 280 94.3 
1910 Denver....... Clyde H. Marshall...... Pitmanic.... 280 95.58 
{ Nellie M. Wood........ Isaac Pitman 210 99.33 
1911 Buffal . Nathan Behri I Pi 340 96.6 
¢ uffalo....... ; Nathan Behrin. . saac Pitman - 240 96.66 
PHILADELPHIA rt ! 280 95.71 
‘ -Y . ) 240 98.8 
1912 New York ....| Nathan Behrin......... Isaac Pitman ; 281 98.8 
1913 Chicago....... Nathan Behrin......... Isaac Pitman } a te 
1914 Atlantic City .. Nathan Behrin ee . Isaac Pitman 289 98. 65 


speed practice. 


Business Practice. 


CHICAGO 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 


her house, said solemnly, “I fight it day and 
night.” Those disease carriers—the housefly 
and the mosquito—are not forgotten. The vital 
importance of pure water, pure milk, pure food, 
is explained and emphasized. 


It would be strange if one outgrowth of these 
books is not a keener social conscience toward 
the children in the overcrowded sections of our 
cities. 


Stammering and Cognate Defects of Speech. 


By C. S. Bluemel. Vol. I, 365 pages. Vol. H, 
391 pages. Price, (2 vols.) $5. G. E. Stechert 
& Co., New York. 

These volumes are expressions of German 
thoroness and scholarship. Their aim is to prove 
the fallacy of the old and generally accepted 
theory that stammering is due to imperfect 
working of the organs of speech. In these pages, 
the subject will be considered primarily from 
the standpoint of pyschology. Still, as the mind 
is housed in a body, its physiology must be taken 
into account. A presentation of the physiology 
cf the brain and the functions of its different 
convolutions, justifies the conclusion “that we 
have not only memories rather than memory, but 
also brains—or brain centers—rather than a 
brain. We have an auditory brain, a visual 
brain, a motor brain, and so on.” A normally 
equipped individual experiences sensations of 
every type. But it does not follow, however, that 
he can think equally well in all types of mental 
imagery. One gets more thru the eyes than most 
persons get, another more thru the ears. 

Injury or degeneration in one of these memory 
centers results in the loss, or impairment, of the 
corresponding mental imagery. Highly interest- 
iog and informing accounts follow of individuals 
who transiently, or permanently, lost the power 
of speaking connectedly, or of writing, or of 
understanding what was said to them. They 
might receive sensations but they were unable 
to recall the corresponding mental image. This 
inability to arouse the desired mental images 
is called mind-blindness, mind-deafness, etc., ac- 
cording to the nature of the malady. The condi- 
tion of these individuals is minutely described 
and probable cause of this condition is stated; 
in those instances where an autopsy was possible, 





It is worthy of note that all trophies in the above ten Sntionasiionel Conessts have 
been won by writers of PITMAN’S Shorthand. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF A FREE CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 8rkéet, "New York 


Books for Advanced Classes 
ACCOUNTING: 


work in bookkeeping, we recommend Wholesale Accounting, 
Mercantile Accounting, and Modern Corporation Accounting, 
to follow your beginning text. 
They are thorough, reliable, interesting, practical. 


for your intermediate and advanced 


Use them in the order named. 
For years 


the commercial texts published by this House have been 
recognized as standard. 


SHORTHAND: Dictation Studies is the title of a text 
to be placed in the student’s hands for advanced study and 
At the conclusion of the course, give your 
stenographers the practical training offered by Stenographer’s 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


NEW YORK 
131 E. 23d St. 


Educational Publishers 


the examination confirmed the diagnosis. From 
these data afforded both by physiology and 
psychology, the conclusion has been drawn that 
the stammerer cannot, for the moment, recall the 
sound-image of the vowel he wishes to enun- 
ciate, hence he stammers. The difficulty is not 
in the prolongation of initial consonant, but in 
the inability to recall the sound-image of the 
following vowel, 

The primary cause, then, of stammering is 
transient auditory amnesia, or inability to recall 
the needed scund-image. Among the secondary 
causes are: Fear, bewilderment, auto-suggestion. 
These and other secondary causes are fully dis- 
cussed and valuable suggestions for helping the 
stammerer. Wise and patient parents can do 
much—perhaps as much as anyone—to give a 
little child composure and confidence. 

A full index for the two volumes is found at 
the end of the second volume. Here is also a 
bibliography and a glossary. With these excep- 
tions, the second volume is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of different methods used by different 
schools and teachers for the cure of stammer- 
ing. Some methods are called useless, others 
hermful, a few positively pernicious. A good 
word, however, is said for the system of relaxa- 
tion, 

It seems almost an impertinence for anyone 
but a scientific expert to offer an opinion; still, 
it would seem that these volumes, by virtue of 
clarity of thought and power of expression, will 
greatly modify public sentiment on this subject. 


Sunbonnets and Overalls. 


A Dramatic Reader and Operetta. By Etta C. 
Hogate and Eulalie G. Osgood. Cloth, 83 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. Rand McNally & Co., New York. 

Success often leads to further effort. The girls 
and boys in the “Sunbonnet and Overall Books” 
were so well received that they have given an 
encore in this “Dramatic Reader and Operetta.” 
In the reader, the talk is full of life and action, 
while in the cperetta the rhymes and the music 
are just right for little folks. 


Pretty Polly Flinders. 


By Mary F. Blaisdell. Illustrated by Eugene 
Wireman. 188 pages. List price, 40 cents, net. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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BRADEN NUMBER-READER | 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 


Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 


little in mental growth. 


Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 


learn by doing. 


The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 


mental grasp and oral expression. 


Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 


addition. 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 


success in the bookmaker’s art. 


iNlustrated. 144 pp. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








Pretty Polly Flinders was sitting beside a fire. 
She was reading a story and toasting her pretty 
little toes. Her doll was in her lap and her cat 
was sitting by her side. How cozy and com- 
fortable the three looked! But Polly wasn’t 
quite comfortable, for she was wondering where 
the Three Kittens found their mittens. Indeed, 
Polly wondered about a good many things. And 
she found out. Would you, my little girl, like to 
know how she found out? Then you must read 
this little book and you will know as much as 
Polly knew. 


Stories of the Golden Age. 

By Mary G. Anderson. 231 pages. 
cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This author writes of the ancient gods and god- 
desses of Greece and Rome, as if they were still 
living and as if she had always known them. So 
these stories of Atalanta’s Ram, of Phaeton in 
the Sun Chariot, and many others that every 
child should know, will create a well-defined 
mental picture, well worth the having and the 
holding. 


Wonderful Stories. 


Simplified by Elizabeth Lewis. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth, price, 50 cents. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 

One Christmas a woman went into a toy-shop 
to select gifts for her grandchildren. The toys 
of the season had a familiar look. She had seen 
their like over and over again. Finally, she said 
to the dealer, “Haven’t you any new toys? 
These seem old.” His answer was, “No we 
haven’t any new styles. The toys are old but 
the children are new.” 

The best in literature is not harmed’ by the 
passing years. To fresh, young children it is 
always new. In this book, a woman who knows 
how has sometimes condensed, at other times 
has used easy words and phrases for difficult 
words and phrases, and at all times, has remem- 
bered and retained “the spirit, the charm, the 
true literary value” of these selections. 

A Spanish Commercial Reader. 

By EB. S. Harrison. 12 mo, cloth, 238 pages, 
with notes and vocabulary. Price, 90 cents. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The opening of the Panama Canal and the 
probability of an enlarge’ trade with South 


Price, 40 


Cloth, 35 cents. 





Here 
Are 
Four 
Very 
Strong 
Reasons 


CHICAGO 





America, has stimulated the study of Spanish in 
the United States. More than one city has 
recently intrcduced this study into either its 
high schools or evening schools. 

For obvious reasons, the scope of this book is 
practical rather than literary. The text is 
grouped under: 1. Business Stories; 2. General 
Articles; 3. Business Forms. The talk in the 
stories gives a beginning in colloquial Spanish. 
The talk in “Shopping” is certainly true to life. 
The headings of the second and third parts 
suggest the points to be found under them. The 
reader is given some account of the use of these 
forms and how this usage differs from that of 
the United States. 

A slip notes the fact that the accentuation is 
that authorized by the latest (1911) edition of 
ihe grammar of the Spanish Academy. 


Robin Hood. 


By Maude Radford Warren. Cloth, 12mo, 290 
pages. Price, 50 cents. Rand McNally & Co., 
New York. 

A student of traditions and the Robin Hood 
ballads, has drawn a vivid picture of the famous 
English outlaw and his life in the ancient forest 
of Sherwood. If he and his men could not say 
they had “no enemy but winter and rough 
weather,” they did live under the greenwood tree 
This'delightful character-building makes readers 
feel that these men dealt out high-handed justice, 
that if they did sometimes rob the rich, they 
always succored the poor and distressed and 
rescued the oppressed. In their day and their 
way, they were a part of the ever-present struggle 
for freedom and justice. 


Practice Work in English. 


By Marietta Knight. 206 pages. Price, 60 
cents. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

A competent teacher of English has given 
secondary schools a book of practice work— 
almost exclusively practice work—ranging from 
exercises in the proper use of articles to outlines 
in exposition and argument. In the short pre- 
face, she allows herself to say that “all of the 
exercises in ‘sentence structure’ and most of 
those in ‘forms of discourse’ were furnished—all 
unwillingly—by her pupils.” While there are 
defects and faults—as there should be—most of 
the work is exceptionally good. A finer com- 


for your upper grades. 
gate and become convinced. 


There Are Reasons 


FOR 


The Great Popularity of 
Studies in Reading 


By Searson & Martin 


Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Grade 
Readers 


Many more reasons exist for the 
selection of Studies in Reading 


Investi- 


Write for Information 


The University Publishing Co. 


623 So. Wabash Avenue 


1126-28 Q Street 
LINCOLN 





nent on the quality of the instruction could 
hardly be given. 


The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland. 


By Eulalie Osgood Grover. Illustrated in 
color by Bertha Corbett Melcher. Cloth, 159 
pages. Price, 50 cents. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York. 

The Sunbonnet Babies have gone to Holland 
to live the life of the Dutch in all their quaint- 
ess. Eulalie Osgood Grover has given the 
travels a truly charming setting and Bertha 
Corbett Melcher has again illustrated their wan- 
derings in a most instructive manner. The Sun- 
bonnet Babies are most delightful and will again 
fill the hearts of thousands of children with 
great joy. 

The Eskimo Twins. 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by the 
Author. 192 pages. Price, 50 cents, net. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Children and grown-ups alike love stories of 
dogs and Eskimos. When these stories are well 
written and beautifully illustrated their charm 
is irresistable. 

The writer has just been reading snatches 
from the Eskimo Twins to his boy and the de 
lightful half hour will not be forgotten for a long 
time. We will go back and back to the land 
of ice and snow as to an old friend. 

This is a book that is really worth while. 


VIRGINIA ADOPTIONS. 

The long-drawn contest for the adoption of 
textbooks for the state of Virginia was brought 
to a close on February 27th, by the action of 
the State Board of Education. The list of books, 
which is not quite complete even now, is as fol- 
lows: 

Primers — Haliburton (Johnson); Howell’s 
(Howell); Progressive Road to Reading (Silver); 
Flaymates (Johnson), 

Readers—Graded Classics, I to V (Johnson); 
Filson, Book II (Scott-Foresman). 

Mental Arithmetic—Gifford’s Every-Day (Dut- 
ton). 

Spelling Blanks—Thomas’s Blanks for Written 
Spelling (Whittet-Shepperson). 

Dictionaries — Shorter School, 
School and Secondary School. 


Elementary 
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School Soard Fournal " 


DURELL’S ALGEBRA 


TWO BOOK COURSE 


covering the first year’s work in Algebra, 393 
pages. Cloth, $1.00. 

(just published) completing the course for 
secondary schools, 289 pages. Cloth, $.96. 


Contain an adequate amount of material and problems the subject 
matter of which is of real interest to the pupil. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


432 Fourth Avenue 323-325 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 


Book One 
Book Two 





NEW CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKS 


LA MAISON AUX PANONCEAUX. 
By Lady Frazer. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. $1.25. 
L'HOMME AU MASQUE DE FER. 
RECIT TIRE DU VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. Roman D’Alexandre Dumas. 
Edited by E. A. Robertson, M. A. 50 cents. 
KING HENRY IV. Parts I and II. 
Edited by J. H. Lobban, M. A. The Granta Shakespeare series. 
PLATO—THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 
Edited by Adela Marion Adam, M. A. 65 cents. 
GAI TULI CAESARIS—COMMENTARIORUM. 
De Bello Civeli. Liber Secundus. Edited by A. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Books VI and VII. By G. M. Edwards, M. A. 50 cents. 
L. ANNAEI SENECAE. 


Disha Libri X, XI, XII. Edited by J. D. 
uff, M. A. $1.00. 


AN INT RODUCTION TO GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Price $1.00 net. 
By Alec A. Golding, B. Sc., Senior Assistant Master, Marlborough Grammar School. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


25 cents each. 


G. Peskett, M.A 65 cents. 


Three Dialogues of Seneca. 





























ALL States That Take Official Action 
Regarding DICTIONARIES Recognize 
the MERRIAM-WEBSTER’S 


As Authoritative. They are pre-eminent in scholarship, con- 
venience, and utility. Not only in States having official 
adoptions but in all other states the use of the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries in the schools is well-nigh universal. 30 States, 
also the District of Columbia, Alaska, and the Philippine 
Islands, have officially adopted or approved these dictionaries. 
Is Your Dictionary Equipment Abreast of the Times? Is it Ef- 

fective? Would not prompt action on the part of your Board in 


purchasing the needed dictionaries be a practical service to your 
schools? And won’t you try to bring this about? 


Webster’s New International 


The Supreme Authority. This New Creation answers all kinds of puz- 
zling questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, geography 
biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 

Regular Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 

India-Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the 
Regular Edition. Printed on thin, strong, opaque, India paper. 


2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. 
Colored Plates. 


DBO DDD DED PPP PPP PPP PPD 





American Representatives 


2-4-6 W. Forty-fifth Street 
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Bookkeeping and Business Methods—Williams & 
Rogers’s Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, In- 
\roductory Course Text, Vouchers and Forms 
(Am. Book Co.). 

History—Andrews’s United States History 
(Lippincott); Our Republic (Riley-Chandler). 

Drawing—Applied Art Drawing Books (Atkin- 
son-Mentzer). 

Musice—Modern Music Series, A Primer of 
Vocal Music, A First Book of Vocal Music, A 
Second Book of Vocal Music, A Third Book of 
Vocal Music and The Common School Book of 
Music (Silver-Burdett); Harmonic Course, primer 
and four readers (Am. Book Co.); Song Primer 
(Barnes); Songs We Like to Sing (Silver); Glee 
and Chorus Book (Am, Book Co.); Songs of 
School and Flag (Macmillan); The Junior Assem- 
bly Book (Barnes); Bell’s Music Copybook (J. P. 
sell); Music Copybooks (W. C. Mercer). 

Domestic Scence—Austin’s Domestic Science, 
Books I and II (lLyons-Carnahan); Connelly’s 
Principles of Cooking (Am. Book Co.); Kinne & 
Cooley’s Foods and Household Management and 
Shelter and Clothing (Macmillan Co.). 

_ Agriculture—Duggar’s Agriculture for Southern 
Schools (Macmillan). 

History—Davis’s Industrial History of the 
Negro Race of the United States (L. H. Jenkins). 

Cwil Government—McBain’s How We Are 
Governed in Virginia and the Nation (Bell Book 
& Stationery Co.). 

General Science—Clark’s General Science (Am. 
Book Co.); Snyder’s First Year Science (Allyn- 
Bacon). 

Geography—Frye’s First Course in Geography 
and Frye’s Higher Geography (Ginn). 

Physiology — Ritchie-Caldwell New World 
Series, Primer of Hygiene, and Primer of Sani- 
tation and Physiology (World Book Co.). 

Language—Emerson & Bender’s Modern Eng- 
ish (Macmillan); Bryce & Spaulding Aldine 
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Language Method and Aldine First Language 
Book (Newson Co.). 

Writing—The Palmer Method (Hunter & Co.); 
Hammock Copybooks (Appleton). 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The New York University has announced a 
summer course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 

A recent request of the California State Text- 
vook Commission for bids on readers, writing 
books, histories, dictionaries and music books 
has met with refusals from The American Book 
Co., Ginn & Co., D. C. Heath & Co., Houghton 
Mifflin Co., and The World Book Company, The 
firms decline to rent plates of their texts for use 
in the state printery where the textbooks for the 
common schools are manufactured. 

Montgomery County is the first in the state 
of Ohio to take definite steps toward text uni- 
formity. Twenty-seven of the 31 boards of edu- 
cation have selected textbooks for general use. 
Of these, two altho favoring uniformity, stated 
they were not in favor of the selection made pre- 
ferring to adopt the texts used in the city of 


Dayton. The books adopted are: 
Wentworth-Smith arithmetic (Ginn); Elson’s 
grammar readers (Scott-Foresman); Harvey's 


grammar (Am. Book Co.); Morris’s elementary 
history (Lippincott) and Montgomery’s advanced 
history (Ginn); Overton’s physiology (Am. Book 
Co.): Burkett, Stevens and Hill’s agriculture 
(Ginn); Manly-Bailey’s spelling (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.); Steadman’s writing (Am. Book Co.). 


Quality and Cost. 

The school board member who believes that 
school books cost more than they should, will be 
interested in a handsome Brochure just issued 
by Ginn & Company. It is entitled “Quality and 
Cost” and discusses, by giving actual facts, the 
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WEBSTER’'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 

1136 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
The largest of the several abridgments of the 
International. Contains a valuable pro- 
nouncing Glossary of Scottish Words and 
Phrases. 


Regular and Thin-Paper Editions. 






JUST PUBLISHED. 

The most practical, most original, the best 
illustrated, and most complete of school 
dictionaries. 
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WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL. 

Write for Specimen Pages, etc. of the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL, COLLEGIATE 
and SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. Mention 
‘“‘Am. Sch. Bd. Journal” and receive FREE 
a useful set of pocket maps. 









increasing quality of school books and the de- 
creasing cost of the same. The pamphlet shows 
by actual examples that school books are among 
the cheapest commodities in the United States 
today; that they form the smallest fraction of 
the cost of education and that as compared to 
other printed literature, they are the cheapest 
offered to the public. Copies of the pamphlet 
will be sent upon application to any of the offices 
of Ginn & Company. 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Rock Island, Ill. Preliminary steps have been 
taken for the establishment of a home and school 
garden association for the city. As a beginning, 
the number and location of vacant lots were de- 
termined. 

The conduct of the school and home gardens is 
covered by the following points: 

First—The land on which the gardens are to 
be cultivated will be idle land loaned to the Asso- 
ciation by the owners with the understanding 
that they will return possession to them at any 
time that they sell the land or desire to put it 
to other use. 

Second—The land is prepared for cultivation 
by plowing, harrowing, etc., then divided into 
gardens. 

Third—Fertilizers and sufficient good seeds are 
used and improved methods of gardening taught 

Fourth—The gardeners spread the fertilizer, 
plant the seed, cultivate the groWing crops, and 
gather the matured products. 

An exhibition of the products of these gardens 
is planned with suitable prizes awarded for the 
best showings. While contributing to the health 
and happiness of the children, they are also en- 
couraged to be more industrious and self-inde- 
pendent. Incidentally, such gardens will tend 
toward the improvement of all lawns and gardens 
thruout the city. 
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The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


eyes. 


order is a 


Lighter Weight 


Sold on Approval 
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Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of your 
needs. We will 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 


We have concentrated on this business a third 
of a Century. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 


We wish to say that we can and wil) save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
i we ask to prove it 


Haney School Furniture Co., Sac?" 
STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. Endorsed by 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 


Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 
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NEW WRITING VOCABULARY IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 

Printed in the form of leaflets that are pasted 
in the spelling books in use in the public schools 
of New Orleans is the writing vocabulary recent- 
ly adopted by the Board to supersede the spell- 
ing books. In preparing this vocabulary, which 
contains 3,037 words only, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Bauer did the work with thoroness and 
in a more intricate manner than perhaps any 
other school official has done. 

Mr. Bauer took for his basis the compositions 
of approximately 18,000 pupils. These had been 
written upon ninety topics related to child life 
and activities. Some of these themes were “The 
games I like best,” “A ride on the river,” “Our 
baseball and basketball teams,” “My toys,” “The 
holiday I like best,” “The happiest day I ever 
spent,” “The climate of New Orleans.” A com- 
pilation of the words used in these 18,000 com- 
positions was made which showed the number 
of times each word was used and the number 
misspelled in each grade. Approximately 19,000 
different words or forms of words were used with 
a total frequency of over two and a half million 
times. Only 3,037 words, however, had a total 
frequency of forty times or more. The fre- 
quency of these 3,037 words in each grade was 
carefully considered and this resulted in assign- 
ing to the different grades certain words, the 
numbers to each being: 385 to the second grade, 
467 to the third, 476 to the fourth, 543 to the fifth, 
566 to the sixth, and 500 to the seventh. Of 
course the pupil will review the entire vocabu- 
lary. The words listed as used in one grade were 
listed to be studied in the next lowest grade, 
except in the sixth and seventh grades where 
the remaining 1,166 words of the original 3,037 
were apportioned. The plural and possessive 
forms of certain nouns are also included in the 
list, and the comparative and superlative forms 


of certain adjectives, also the participal modifica- 
tions or certain verbs and the adverbs formed 
from certain adjectives. In view of the fact that 
in the second, third, fourth and a part of the 
fifth grade lists, the participal modifications 


of the verbs are given th number of differ- 


ent words is actually less than 3,037; in fact it is 
2,528. 

Mr. Bauer found when he made a comparison 
of the words used by the children with those em- 
ployed by adults, as given in the word lists of 
Cook and O’Shea, reveals a striking agreement. 
In their work entitled “The Child and his Spell- 
ing” are three lists. The first contained 186 
words used by all the correspondents, 577 used 
by a majority, and the third list, words used by 
more than one correspondent. It was found that 
the 763 words listed by Cook and O’Shea in their 
first and second lists were used by the pupils of 
the New Orleans schools except these words 
“doubt,” “enclose,” “insist,” “per,” “request,” 
“student,” “thicket,” “university,” “forenoon,” 
“kid,” “pa,’ and “postscript.” The four last 
words were not used by the children while the 
remaining eight were not used as often as forty 
times. 


Mr. Bauer also selected a few words that were 
not of common use in the vicinity of New Orleans 
and substituted a relative word for them. He 
found that few children knew the significance of 
the word “thicket” here but many did of 
“swamp.” The vocabulary is now in use in the 
schools and it has met with favor among the 
teachers. Many approve of the plan to teach 
the child to spell correctly only such words as 
it is apt to use instead of wasting time upon 
others which he may never have occasion to 
write. 

In writing the letters, it became necessary for 
the pupils to make a collection of data in regard 
to the schools, the city, the surrounding country 
and the state. The interesting facts obtained 
were discussed in the classes. The plan pro- 
vides for the correlation of geography with his- 
tory and letter writing. It gives life to the 
teaching of the subject and enables the pupil to 
take more interest in it. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The art of bathing, feed- 
ing and caring for infants has been introduced 
at the Central High School. Trained nurses will 
instruct the girl students and a live baby is to 
be secured upon which to practice the theories 
taught. 
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F The Expositions in California—the Pana- 
a ae ; . +e ; 
ma-California Exposition at San Diego, 
and the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position at San Francisco, offer the greatest 
opportunity ever presented to the American 
people to see something of their own country, 
Choice of routes, with a number of limited trains to 
choose from, including the famous ‘“‘Golden State 
Limited,” “Rocky Mountain Limited’? and ‘“Cali- 
fornian.”” Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago; 
pee: $57.50 from St. Louis; $57.50 from 

Memphis. Correspondingly low fares from 
™ all other points. Liberal stopover privileges, 
Long return limit. 
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Tells you how to go and what you can see, 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all important cities, 

Our representatives are travel experts who will help 

you plan a wonderful and an economical outing, give 

you full information and look after every detail of 

your trip. Address nearest representative or write 
L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

724 La Salle Station, Chicago. 

Both Expositions in- 

cluded in one ticket at 

extra cost. S 
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THE EDITOR'S MAIL. 


DR. BRYAN’S CINCINNATI ADDRESS. 
lo the Editor: 

In the current number of the ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL, page 20, bottom paragraph of middle 
column, I find these words: 

“President Wm. L. Bryan, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, was disappointing in his discussion of the 
educational, physiological and sociological signi- 
ficance of habits as the “trap” which leads to 
the destruction of individuals and species.” 

I wish to register my dissent to your editorial 
comment, for I do not think that Dr. Bryan was 
disappointing in his discussion of the educa 
tional, physiological and sociological significance 
of habits. In my humble judgment, [I never 
listened to a more philosophical and, at the same 
time, practical and realistic discussion of habits 
than Dr. Bryan gave at Cincinnati. It was pro 
found and scholarly; it was clear and inspira 
tional. From the many who heard that address, 
I did not talk with qa single one who did not 
feel the inspiration of that illuminating and 
splendid address. 

It caused many a schoolman to “sit up and 
take notice” and invoice his own status quo, 

Very truly yours, 
Princeton, Ill., March 9, 1915. W. R. Spurrier. 


NO FRICTION IN OHIO. 
Dear Editor Bruce: 

In your writeup of the Ohio School Board Con- 
vention, which was held in Columbus, O., Febru 
ary 12 and 13, there was a statement that the 
county and district superintendents were not 
working in harmony. No such suggestion was 
made in that convention. I attended all ses 
sions. The statement was made that in a few 
places, some friction had existed between the 
district superintendents and high school princl- 
pals, but generally speaking, the new system is 
working fine. 

Many people are observing how our new 8y® 
tem works, and we do not care to have it suffer 
unjust criticism. Very truly yours, 

H. EB. Hall. 

Bowling Green, O., March 8, 1915. 
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In This Case 
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Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


order. 


Write for free samples today. 


Pat. Nov. ls, ‘11 
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New Britain Adopts Medical Inspection Rules. 


The school board of New Britain, Conn., upon 
the suggestion of the committee on health and 
sanitation, has adopted the following rules: 

There shall be three medical inspectors. Their 
duties shall be determined and their assignments 
made by the committee on health and sanitation. 

The medical inspectors shall examine pupils 
of all the public schools both for physical defects 
and the detection of contagious diseases. There 
shall be at least one annual physical examination 
of all pupils of elementary and grammar school 
grades. This examination shall occur before 
Nov. 1 in each year and the results recorded 
upon individual cards, which shall be filed in the 
school and transferred with the pupil in case of 
a change of school. 

The authority of inspectors shall be limited to 
recommendation for treatment and to exclusion 
from school in cases of contagious disease. 

Each inspector shall communicate daily in the 
forenoon with all schools assigned to him and if 
his services are needed he shall visit each school. 


In case of threatened contagion in any school, 
at the request of the superintendent of schools, 
the services of all medical inspectors shall tem- 
porarily be employed in such school for purposes 
of a complete examination to prevent contagion. 

A sanitary inspection of all school buildings 
shall be made by the medical inspector at least 
twice each year, in the months of September and 
January. 

The school nurse shall accompany each of 
the medical inspectors in turn, one each day, 
In a regular order to be agreed upon, upon the 
daily school visits. Each afternoon shall be 
devoted by the nurse to the visitation of schools 
and homes, or to following up cases that may 
be assigned by the medical inspectors. 


The inspectors shall meet at least once in 
each month at the open air school for purposes 
of inspection, for the examination of pupils who 
may be ready for return to the regular school 
grades and for determining upon admission of 
Lew pupils to the school, all such admissions to 
the open air school to be referred to the super- 
Intendent of school’s office. 

The school inspectors shall at all times co- 
operate with the board of health. 
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Here’s a model schoolroom 
showing the interior of a class- 
room which is considered one 
of the finest in the United States 
equipped with 


Columbia Sani-Steel Desks 


We leave to your judgment 
entirely, the appearance of this 
classroom and restfulness of the 
school desks. 


If you want the COLUMBIA 
line for your own school system, 
write for catalog today to 


COLUMBIA. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Physical Education. 

Philadelphia, Pa. During the present school 
year, winter sports have been introduced at six 
schools, making the total number twenty. The 
yards in these schools are open until 5:30 p. m. 
each day and the children are permitted to enter 
as soon as school is dismissed. Ball teams are 
organized and athletic field meets held. It is 
the belief of the school authorities that, altho 
the cost is $400 for each school yard, it is putting 
valuable property to good use. School yards 
opened for play in the summer are equally 
needed in the winter. 

A complete course of instruction in physical 
training for all grades of the public schools of 
Michigan has recently been issued by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Philadelphia, Pa. A course in the care of in- 
fants will be introduced in the elementary 
schools with the opening of the next school term. 
Nine grade schools, in which Domestic Science 
centers are located, have been selected for the 
purpose. The classes will be in charge of the 
regular Domestic Science instructors and will 
seek to provide with the combination of subjects, 
that practical working knowledge of home duties 
which the girl pupils will be called upon later to 
utilize. Previous to entering upon their new 
duties, the instructors will listen to lectures 
dealing with the handling of infants, bathing, 
dressing, feeding and ventilation. 

To make pupils who must leave school early 
physically fit for the occupations in which they 
are to engage, the hygiene department of the 
New York Public Schools has extended the phy- 
sical training work in prevocational schools from 
twenty minutes to one hour daily. Six schools 
have been selected for the work, five of which 
offer prevocational subjects and one teaching the 
strictly common school subjects. The latter is 
attended principally by children from the fam- 
ilies of workingmen many of which will with- 
draw early from school. 

The hygiene department, under the direction 
of Mr. C. Ward Crampton, aims to make a better 
type of boys and girls than has ever been sent 
out to enter upon life occupations. For this pur- 
pose gymnasium work, running, jumping and var- 
ious out-of-door activities will be used along lines 


adapted to the ages and physical conditions of 
the children. In addition to competitive activ- 
ities, it is intended to have a carefully thought- 
out system of physical and hygienic training 
thru which the pupils may be developed. In- 
struction will be given in the care of the muscles 
after they have become trained, and in the gen- 
eral rules of health. In beginning the work, no 
attempt has been made to obtain exceptional 
children to experiment with, but rather to ob- 
tain normal children. This is shown in the selec- 
tion of one school, Public School 85, which is 
attended by children of workingmen. 


A Revised Spelling Course. 

Mr. Frank W. Ballou, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Investigation and Measure- 
ment of the Boston public schools, has recently 
outlined a plan for the cutting down of the num- 
ber of words to be used in teaching children to 
spell. It provides a list of 3,000 words instead of 
10,000 to 15,000, as formerly. According to Mr. 
Ballou, the average number of words used by 
eighth-grade students in written work is about 
2,100, hence about four-fifths of the pupil’s time 
is wasted when an attempt is made to teach 
words which he will probably never use in 
writing. 

The material for the revised spelling course 
was obtained from special lists of from 25 to 40 
words submitted by the teachers of the 70 ele- 
mentary schools. While the total number of 
words submitted was 15,233, it is estimated only 
5,231 were different words, and that two or more 
teachers agreed on only 2,348 words as being dif- 
ficult to learn. The remainder were those that 
pupils learn almost at a glance, words that spell 
themselves and are seldom forgotten. 

In commenting on the situation, Mr. Ballou 
said: 

“It would seem that an important educational 
service could be rendered to the teachers of 
Boston by indicating the words which pupils 
actually use in their written work, and which 
they, therefore, should know how to spell. Or, 
to put it another way, the problem for the 
teaching profession would seem to be to find out 
what common words are most often misspelled, 
and to center instruction at the proper time on 
those words until they are mastered.” 
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THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT CO., 341-45 WN. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 


Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
oo and progressive factories. 
RESCENT machines are the kind 
you should buy. 
Send today for complete catalo 


telling about our splendid line of ban 
saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, 
planers, planers and matchers, borers, 
disk grinders, variety woodworkers, 
Universal woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO 
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OUTDOOR 
‘~ PLAYGROUND 
.. APPARATUS 


‘| For Public Parks and 
School Yards 


Medart Outdoor Playground Apparatus is made of steel, 


hot-galvanized. It is unbreakable either thru use, abuse 
or constant exposure, assuring that safety which must be 
guaranteed to the children. 


Write for Catalog Y and our booklet ‘The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO, 


Gymnasium Outfitters, Steel Lockers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Why Pay Freight on Water? 


«’ ‘Why Buy Kegs or Bottles to Throw Away ? 


{ The Boards of Education in the Leading Cities 

~ = have been convinced of the folly of buying Liquid 
Ink. They use Ink Crystals and cut their ink cost 

in two. 

s The U. S. Government Buys Ink Crystals, 

That is proof of the quality. 


ROWLES’ INK CRYSTALS 


can be kept in your schools indefinitely and pre- 
pared by your janitor for use at any time. It only 
* takes five minutes, 


Write for Samples and Prices to 














A MODEL CLASSROOM. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


ern ventilating system. It is only necessary to 
say that the placement of these ducts, and ar- 
rangement in a classroom should be such as not 
to interfere with the decoration, sanitation, or 
work of the given classroom. 

There is, however, a widespread feeling in 
many parts of the country that the whole sub- 
ject of artificial ventilation is not settled. In 
New York State, for example, a state commis- 
sion has been given large funds to work out 
this problem. I have a feeling that it is not 
a far day when we will come to understand that 
there are new laws which should be taken into 
consideration in working out any satisfactory 
device for ventilation. 

In sanitation the greatest aim is to provide 
free mobility of all equipment so that every 
corner and part can and must be cleaned. 
Further, all furniture and trim should be so 
constructed that dust cannot collect upon them. 
This applies particularly to door panels and 
window sash and case. I am not prepared yet, 
particularly on account of the great expense, 
to recommend vacuum cleaning in all schools, 
but TI trust it is not a far day when it will be 
made available. The improved sanitation of 
schools is one of the crying needs of the age. 

Safety. 

At Collinwood, O., some years ago the cry of 
fire rang out thru a school and teachers and 
little children rushed in wild confusion out 
into the halls and down the front stairway. A 
little child fell, and another, and another, until 
the human pyramid reached the ceiling—an im- 
passable barrier. Contrary to the false reports 
at the time, the doors opened outward. The 
doors were open, yet within a few feet of safety 
the flames came and strangled 165 struggling 
babes. Not a life should have been lost at Col- 
linwood. If each teacher had taken her class 
from her room under perfect control all would 
have reached the street in time. 

This is the crux of the matter: The thing to 
do is to eradicate panic. The Classroom Door 
should open inward. Upon the alarm of fire, the 





teacher should see that the classroom door is 
closed and that the class forms immediately in 
perfect formation for an orderly dismissal. I 
agree with the well-known school architect of 
New York, OC. B. J. Snyder, in this requirement 
which has been long employed in all New York 
City schools. The classroom door should open 
inward; all other doors outward. 

The Size of Classroom is of course directly 
a condition of efficiency, but it is discussed here 
to impress its importance in safety. I believe 
a classroom from every standpoint should be as 
large as it can be made and permit the easy 
hearing of children who sit in the rear seats 
as well as the seeing of blackboard writing. 

Our model classroom is made 25 feet wide, 
35 feet long and 12 feet high. This is a gen- 
erous size for classroom units in large build- 
ings when wardrobes are placed in the class- 
room. 

It further provides ample room for forming 
the class in two lines on the side of the room 
for a fire drill. Room is available for physical 
training and for class games, when the furni- 
ture has been moved to the sides. 

Such rooms are useful for social center serv- 
ice and extension work which is now so greatly 
needed in city communities. 

Furniture. It is strange how many have ad 
voeated fixed furniture for safety. After some 
investigation, I have not found a single in- 
stance where movable furniture had increased 
the casualty of any fire disaster. If a thing be 
movable it can be pushed out of the way, but 
if it be fixed its very fixity is a menace. 

Therefore, the great movability of all class- 
room furniture, particularly for efficiency and 
for sanitation, is also to be considered as a help 
toward greater safety. 

Material has not been discussed because it 
does not vitally affect the points raised. Little 
question has arisen over the material usually 
selected as applied to the classroom unit. Fire- 
proof construction, deadening of sound, and 
other factors should be considered in construct- 
ing the school as a whole. 

It is amazing how much there is yet to be 


A 327-331 80. Market 8. E,W. A. ROWLES, 


Chicago, lil. 





done in bringing about even ordinary require- 
ments in elementary school classrooms. 


RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 
(Concluded from Page 19) 

The schoolhouse should be as nearly fireproof 
as possible. Doors should open outward. A 
small room for consultations and emergency 
purposes, and one for workshop, instruction in 
cooking and preparing refreshments, should be 
provided. 

In the matter of ventilation and heating, the 
bulletin says: “Fresh air should be provided 
thru window board ventilators except where the 
furnace or jacketed stove is used in which case 
adequate inlets and outlets should be provided. 
Every school should have a thermometer, and 
temperature in cold weather should be between 
66 degrees and 68 degrees F.” 

Light should be abundant. “The best arrange 
ment is to have the light come only from the 
left side of the pupil and from the long wall of 
the classroom. The schoolroom should receive 
direct sunlight sometime during the day, but 
the main windows should not face directly 
south. East or west facing is desirable. 

“There should be no dry sweeping or dusting. 
Floors and furniture should be cleaned with 
damp sweepers and oily cloths. Serubbing. 
sunning and airing are better than any form of 
fumigation.” 

“The common drinking cup should not be 
tolerated. Care should be taken that drinking 
water always comes from a safe source; drink- 
ing fountains, located just inside or outside the 
schoolhouse, with sufficient pressure for running 
water, should be provided. That ‘water for 
washing should be easily accessible and should 
be utilized always after using the toilet and be 
fore eating seems little enough to ask, but 
many schools are found to be lacking in this re 
spect.’ ” 


Curricula in Mathematics. J. C. Brown. Bulle 
tin 619. U.S. Bureau of Education. 

Louisiana School Statistics for 1913-15, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Baton Rouge. 
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Superintendents 
School Principals 
Grade Teachers 


HIS BOOK “SCHOOL 
ROOM MUSIC” is 
the first book published 
that teaches HOW THE 
COLUMBIA GRAFONO- 
LA IS USED IN THE 
DAILY SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM. It explains what 
to use it for, and what 
Educational Records to use 
with it. 

This book is a compre- 
hensive desk-book, show- 
ing maximum results ob- 
tainable, and it instructs 
how to minimize the teach- 
er’s time in certain subjects, 
particularly those that have 
to do with ear-training. 

This book summarizes the proofs that the CO- 
LUMBIA GRAFONOLA and COLUMBIA EDU- 
CATIONAL RECORDS contribute definitely to 
the physical, mental and cultural training of boys 
and girls. 

Select records develop the child’s emotional 
nature, bring to children the play of the whole world 
through folk dances, help playgrounds to pay divi- 
dends, answer the child’s plea, ‘Tell us a story,” 
teach the principles of good singing, stimulate 
grace and self-expression through rhythmic exercise 
and assist in cultivating an appreciation of what is 
truly worth-while in music. 

Send for this book (as it is free to all). 


The ‘‘Favorite’’ Grafonola 










} Find this book an 
} educational neces- 
‘| sity in their daily 
work. 


HIS COLUMBIA SPECIAL SCHOOL GRAF- 

ONOLA, the “FAVORITE” OUTFIT sells 

for $65.00 complete. The instrument which is de- 

tachable sells for $50.00 without the movable stand 
(Grafonola Mobile). 


Then there is our large horn machine for the gym- 
nasium or the assembly hall, THE COLUMBIA 
“PLAYGROUND SPECIAL,” (Style BIT) which 
sells for $60.00. 


We also have two styles of GRAFONOLAS FOR 
SINGLE-ROOM USE. Upon receipt of a card 
from you giving the area of your room, we will 
forward photograph, specifications and price of 
the Grafonola which answers your exact require- 
ments as to tone-balance*and volume. 


Regarding TONE: Our science department has 
made possible in the Columbia Grafonola two 
fundamental qualities that make it the incomparable 
instrument for school purposes. NATURALNESS 
gained through proper balance of the harmonics, 
and VOLUME gained through having the best 
proportioned sound chamber. 


As an endorsement of Columbia product, may we 
draw your attention to the fact that CINCINNATI, 
far-famed for its music and culture, has SIXTY 
COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS IN HER SCHOOLS 
AND PLAYGROUNDS; and NEW sYORK CITY, 
the largest school system of America has over TWO 
HUNDRED COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS IN HER 
SCHOOLS. 


The standard of the times demands up-to-date equipment 


Columbia Grafonolas 


You Can Test Their Efficiency in Your School 


We will arrange, free of charge, to deliver a Columbia School Outfit (either type of instrument 
that you prefer), together with sufficient Educational Records, allowing you a few days free 
trial, that you may know for yourself the inspirational, disciplinary and teaching possibilities 
Educational Department, 


of this perfected modern invention. Address: 


Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Toronto—363-5-7 Sorauren Ave. 
Prices in Canada plus duty 


machine art. Owners of the 


fundamental patents. 
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THE MANHEIM SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 29) 

The building has a total capacity of 576 grade 
pupils and 146 high-school students—a total of 
722 children. The cubage of the structure, 
taken from the basement floor to the second 
floor ceiling, is 428,828 cubic feet. Upon this 
basis, the cost of the structure is 11.1 cents per 
cubic foot. 

The distribution of the cost is as follows: 
General Contract ..........$37,812.00 
Heating and Ventilation.... 6,200.00 
PRUE co cietccccccvscecs 908000 
Electrical Work 1,658.50 

Tota! we eee 847,720.50 

The building was planned and the construc- 
tion of it was supervised by Mr. Charles Howard 
Lloyd, Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL BOARD 
SECRETARIES. 


The School Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania 
met in second annual convention at Harrisburg 
on February 3, 1915, R. E. Peiffer of Easton 
presiding. 


STvoyY 


ARE YOU PLANNING A NEW SCHOOL BUILDING FOR SPRING? 
You Can Get a Thousand (1000) Ideas From 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Write Today for Sample Pages and Prices 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


This association has been organized to em- 
phasize the importance of administration and 
control of the business and financial side of edu- 
cation, to effect economy in school expenditures, 
to accomplish uniform accounting, to influence 
beneficial legislation, and in general to raise the 
standard of a phase of school work that has 
heretofore been somewhat neglected in the con- 
sideration by school men of the scholastic prob- 
lems that are involved in the educational affairs 
of every community. 


Papers were presented at the meeting by 
William Dick, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia; Dr. George W. Gerwig, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Public Education, Pitts- 
burgh, the first taking for his topic “Business Ad- 
ministration in First Class School Districts,’ 
the second “Public Schools and Public Service.” 
Discussions on topics pertaining to the business 
of the convention were led by Dr. J. George 
Becht, Executive Secretary of the State Board 
of Education; Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Allegheny County: W. J. Flynn, Busi- 
ness Manager, Erie; C. H. Meyer, Johnstown; 
D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; Dr. H. J. Yost, 
South Bethlehem; Frederick Reisgen, Ford City; 
A. M. Moss, Wilkesbarre; T. P. Wenner, Allen- 
town: F. S. Bensinger, Franklin; Joseph Rovin- 
skey, Jeannette. School accounting, state tax on 
bonds, insurance, budget system, school admin- 
istration, school legislation, books and supplies, 


HALL 





COND FLOOR PLAN, MANHEIM SCHOOL. 
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operating costs, school depositories, retirement 
funds, school revenues and the county unit 
school board were among the topics discussed 
at length during the course of the convention. 
The convention elected the President a delegate 
to the Annual Convention of School Directors 
and elected to permanent membership with full 
voting power the President of the State School 
Directors’ Association. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year re 
sulted as follows: President, W. J. Flynn, Erie; 
Vice-President, C. H. Meyer, Johnstown; Secre- 
tary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; Treasurer, 
W. T. Norton, McKeesport. 

The President appointed the following stand- 
ing committees: 


Executive: Secretaries Reisgen, Chairman, 
Piper, West, Pyle, Barger. 

Legislative: Secretaries Peiffer, Chairman, 
Wenner, Rovinskey, Sansam, Meyers (John E.) 

Uniform Accounting: Secretaries Dick, 
Chairman, Gerwig, Yost, Cassel, Fellows. 

Membership: Secretaries Moss, Chairman, 


Bensinger, Davies, Van Gundy, Ruch. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Legislation, the following amendments to the 
State School Code were suggested: First, the 
withdrawal from school bonds of the state tax 
imposed: second, the enactment of a pension 
law that will include all employes of school dis- 
tricts; third, the fixing of the term of secre 
taries at four years; fourth, the establishing of 
uniformity in the assessing and ‘collecting of 
all local taxes so that there shall be but one 
assessment of property for all kinds of local 
taxation and one collector or receiver of all taxes 
of every nature collected locally; fifth, the incor 
poration in any act for the establishment of a 
county unit of provision for a distinctive bus 
ness management of the affairs of each county; 
sixth, uniformity in rebates and penalties in the 
collection of school taxes. 

Pennsylvania School Districts are divided ut 
der the law into four classes. The discussions 
embodied treat of the problems that are peculiar 
to each of the classes stated. 

In connection with the convention, an exhibit 
of accounting and statistical forms in use in the 
various school business offices in the state was 
made 
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Reasons— 


72 Madison Avenue 






OUR NEW NAME] 
| 


Educational Equipment Company 


This signifies the definite establishment of a selling 
department in conjunction with our 


Permanent Educational Exhibit 


The past year has demonstrated the wisdom and effectiveness of 


our work. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 26) 

supply flue going to the first floor could be 
utilized for an exhaust flue from the second or 
third floor to the attic, while a supply flue stop- 
ping at the second floor could be used as an 
exhaust space for a third floor exhaust flue. If 
both the supply and exhaust were carried to the 
basement this would of course be impossible 
and would overcrowd the breathing wall at the 
lower floors with just double the number of 
flues. 


An elevation of three typical classrooms one 
above the other is shown in Fig. 23 with the 
customary flue runs and outlets. Of course a 
slight advantage in air circulation would be 
obtained if the supply outlets could be located 
close to the left hand wall similar to the loca- 
tion of the vent outlets at the other side. This 
i8 a manifest impossibility unless the door to 






a 
“Cold Air from 
Oulside 


CAPS ana GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
question what shall we wear at 


COMMENCEMENT 


Economy 
Uniformity 


Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


We appreciate the encouragement given us in the past, 
and trust that our future relations may be equally advantageous. 


NEW YORK 





.* IS now admitted that steel is supplanting cast iron in school desks and assembly 
chairs, but there are different kinds of steel construction. 


different from all others is that found in the designs of the 


New Jersey School-Church Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


known as THE STANDARD STEEL LINE 


Pressed steel of one-piece construction and sanitary pattern. 


The crowning result of many years of experimenting by the oldest factory in the business. 


Write for information. 





Dignity 


NEW YORK 
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the room is thrown practically into the center 


of the wall which is generally out of the ques- 
tion. 


In the vent space above the classrooms are 
placed discharge fans which draw the air out 
of the vent space and discharge it into the outer 
air where it is dissipated. 

Oftentimes 
amount of money available or appropriated for 


cases are met with where the 
a school building does not nearly cover the work 
involved so that rigid cutting of many desirable 
features is imperative. In such cases the ten- 
dency is to turn toward what is known as grav- 
ity heating. 
not feel justified in this 
which consists of bringing in a cold air supply 
to a heater set near the base of the flue, as de- 
tailed in Fig. 24, the hot air rising in the flue 


The writer of these articles does 


advocating system 


by expansion, after being heated. 


The sliding damper on the 


flue to Room-~-+ 






Figure 24 








High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropri- 
ate in its academic significance. 
of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 








chain is one 


The kind that is best and 


A trial will convince you 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


as SR CPD Sa Ga. a Gea. Ee ED. SD. EFD 
\ ts i \ \ Vu 


SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


== ESTABLISHED 1889 ———————___——— 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


method of controlling the air temperature in 
the flue, the rising of the damper cutting off 
the hot air coming from the heater and at the 
same time opening up the cold air bypass under 
the heater. Thus the tempered air in the flue 
can be graduated to any desired degree within 
reasonable limits. Of course, the operation of 
this system depends entirely on the tendency of 
warm air to rise, and therefore the circulation 
is better in extremely cold weather than at any 
other time. Such a system, altho producing 
fair results at times, is dependent too much on 
outside weather conditions. It is never possible 
to say that any certain amount of air per pupil, 
is introduced into a room as the amount con- 
stantly varies with the wind and outside tem- 
perature. It is not impossible to even have a 
strong wind reverse the air flow in a classroom 
from its supply register into an exhaust, driv- 
ing all the bad air in the room back into the 
fresh air duct and thence into some other class- 
room. More than this the gravity system lacks 
sufficient motive power to allow the use of air 
filters or even air washers. 


According to State Supt. J. A. Churchill of 
Oregon, the success of the McMinnville Junior 
High School will result in the establishment of 
similar schools in a number of Oregon cities. 
The courses have been planned so that pupils 
thru the seventh, eighth and ninth grades may 
be prepared to follow their future vocations. 
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or outside fixture is desired. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave., 








Shade “*Adjusier’” 
for lowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


G |. Wimmer & Go 
MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 


NEW TYPE OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN 
ENGLAND. 
(Continued from Page 28) 

The classrooms are arranged in separate de- 
partments for 150 girls, 150 boys and 100 in- 
fants, with the rooms on each side divided by 
folding partitions. By this arrangement, the 
rooms forming each department are easily con- 
verted into one large room for teaching com- 
bined classes, and for assembly purposes. 

The lighting and ventilation of the class- 
rooms have received especia' attention. All 
classrooms have south, east or west exposure, 
thereby obtaining the maximum amount of sun- 
shine. In this connection it may be said that 
by cross lighting and by the provision of the 
open court the sunlight reaches every classroom 
in the school on all sides. The main windows 
have double-hung sashes, and are fitted with 
metal hoppers inlet ventilators to the inside of 
the bottom sash. The metal casements near the 
ceiling are fitted with metal opening gear so 
that the admission of fresh air and the entire 
ventilation are under complete control. 

It is, of course, of the greatest importance 
that each classroom should be well lighted and 
ventilated. ‘This is indeed essential in all mod- 
ern schools if they are to be freed from infec- 
tious germs that lurk in the unlighted corners 
and propagate in a vitiated atmosphere. The 
classroom doors next the court, open directly 
on to the veranda, and in order to avoid any 


“The Sim-Pull Shade Regulator ” 


SIMPLE - EFFECTIVE - IN-EXPENSIVE 


Thousands now in use wherever proper ventilation 

and distribution of light are essential. 
PRICE LIST 

OS 

BO ERR GEO Dioveccencccsecccececcessveees 

PS Yr 

(5% discount in gross lots) 

Packed in bundles of % dozen sets each, with full 

directions for installing. In ordering state whether inside 


Bs ieanies $3.25 dozen 
ilies .. $4.75 dozen 
edible $6.00 dozen 


Order thru leading school supply and window shade 
concerns, or from the manufacturers. 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


- Chicago, Ill. 





ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


JOHNSON'S 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 


REGULATE 
LIGHT ano VENTILATION 





FRAMPTON’S 


Window Shades 
No UP-TO-DATE schoo 
or public butiding is 
complete without 
means for perfect vep- 
tilation and shade. 

These adjustahie shades 
aremadeofcottonduck; 
are serviceable, beauti- 
ful and simple; are EAS- 
ILY OPERATED by a 


Shade Cannot Fall | 

Interesting booklet,giv- 

ing details, mailed 

upon request. Agents 

wanted. 

FRAMPTON MADE means 
AIR and SHADE 


Manufactured by 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 
Pendleton, ind. Box 252 


Act 











draught, a small vestibule is built on the inside 
of each room. This is provided in the inside 
with a double door and in the side next the 
veranda with a single leaf door opening out. 
The requirements of the elementary school 
curricula for country schools are met by pro- 
viding a combined classroom for the teaching 
of cookery, laundry and handicrafts in which 

























Famous Adjustable | Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 

S.A SHADES 

Made of DUCKING 
Cloth 


oth. 

Have WO SPRING 
ROLLER 

Fold to OWE-SIXTH 


their area at one 


parts, never get 
out of order. 


and last longest. 
Handled by leading 
Supply Houses every- 
where, or address 
OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 















are to a school building what the eye is 
to the human body. Think it over, you 
school builders and don’t forget 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


for every new school building. We are 
today the largest producers of adjustable 
window shades in the country and can 
fill every demand. 


Write, Wire or Telephone us today. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE C0. 


Spiceland, Ind. 


Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjusters 


make ordinary shades extraordinary, provid- 
ing from 25 to 50@% higher efficiency in light. 

They are simple and durable in construction, 
hold the shade roller firmly at any height and 


‘’work equally well on Opaque, Holland or Duck 
Cloth shades. Are highly recommended by architects 
and superintendents and considered the standard. 

Economical in cost, also in saving the shade from wear. 
School Boards in market for shades should try out a 
: full size free sample Adjuster. 


R. R. JOHNSON, M’f’r 


,7208 EBERHARDT AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FEDERAL 


(en ne nner a mean 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 















operation. | 
singlecord passingthru | " 
cur parent aati | oa They cost more 
which is absolute) - I 8. 
tomatic. = Have the fewest Because 


They are worth more 


idl et 
cio Send for our Catalog 


el Sle Fue 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 





PRIMARY SCHOOL 
LETCHWORTH 
GARDEN 

CITY 


the tables are especially designed for the several 
purposes intended. 

In the one end of the room is the blackboard 
and platform, while at the other is the cooking 
range. A copper for boiling clothes and wash- 
ing tubs in white enameled fire clay are pro 
vided. 

A special classroom is fitted up for medical 
inspection in which the fittings consist of ® 
white earthenware basin with a tip-up bowl. 
Gas fittings are provided for the examination © 
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Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, find it difficult to build new uceothenies fast encugh to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
towns snd cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 50 to 250. 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed fllustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way a8 if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect hight, WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and Cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 


es 





e are detailed information. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 
table 
Can OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 
ye 


BY YOUR 


ASL Ee ees BUILDINGS Bitgion 


r CO. 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete: in 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal It is the only building that can be taken 
down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
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‘Ss aaa - 
, provid. ee EeD rorTasLe WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
™ light. Our school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
truction, Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
ight and tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
of Ne nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
oa = and ‘eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 
a a SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 
ia AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
f r 308! Arcade Bullding SEATTLE, WASH, 
iGO, ILL. alii ie - 
Ral JELLITAG and GOLD WATER produce Id e€ al Book ¢ OveTs 
7 
, Ss now YY h i t e P as t e The School Boards will find this series 
. SERVICE 


for 7 to8 14 Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 


of Book Covers the cheapest and most 





durable one-piece cover on the market to- 


ockers 














the best and cheapest adhesive for school | day. Samples sent on application. 

use. School boards furnished with a trial De eee 
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r St., Chicago the eyes and the double-hung window is fitted taker, while rooms for the headmaster and The heating is by low-pressure hot water. 


the several 


blackboard 
he cooking 
and wash- 
y are pro- 


or medical 
nsist of 4 
p-up bowl. 


nination of 


with black blinds so that the whole room ean 
be thrown into total darkness. 

The building is heated by a low-pressure hot 
water installation of pipes and radiators. 

In the cloakrooms, the hat and coat rails are 
connected with the hot water system, by which 
the children’s wraps are dried in wet weather. 

The floors thruout are made up solid and 
covered with deal blocks fitted around the room 
into a course of glazed brick. These bricks 
which form the room skirting, are three courses 
high and are finished above with a cement dado. 
The whole of the interior woodwork is finished 
in white enamel and the walls and ceilings in 
washable paint. 

The building complete and furnished, 
£ 4296 or £ 10-14/9 per pupil. 

The first school of the Letchworth Garden 
City is also very much on the 
Loose School. 


cost 


same lines as the 
In this case, the accommodations 


are for 820 pupils. It was erected on a site of 


two acres which was given by the Garden City 
Company. 

The building forms a quadrangle with ver- 
andas on two opposite sides. The infant class- 
room is formed for 80 pupils and fifteen class- 


rooms for forty pupils each, twelve for forty 
and three for 


This type of plan forms a simple, yet hy- 


mixed forty infants. 


gienic building, with a lavatory and cloakrooms 
for each classroom. The lavatories have most 
complete cross ventilation and are fitted with 
4 small range of basins, each consisting of three 
bowls Ample space is provided for the care- 


assistant teacher are each provided with offices. 

The floors of the hall and classrooms are 
covered with pitch-pine wood blocks and those 
adjoining the veranda are of granolithic con- 
crete. 





The exterior walls of the school are of brick 
and finished with facing bricks. 

The roofs are covered with sand-faced plain 
tile and are provided with a tile ridge and two 
bell turrets. 
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END VIEW, PRIMARY SCHOOL, 


LOOSE, MAIDSTONE. 
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EASONS 


Pupils in the Public Schools use “Eagle” Pencils because they are ‘Made 
in the United States’’, and give the best satisfaction. 
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: No. 203 FINE WRITING. The ideal peneil for school use, giving the maximum of No. 315 “* Veriblack”’ for Drawing AD: 

Te satisfactory service. d, green polish. Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4 No. 335 Medium Soft for General Use 
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A Tender Hint. General Jackson was a great hero. He went but I shall introduce an old friend who will,” Langsl¢ 

Teacher—“Oh! I wonder who sent me this thru many hardships, but at the last he became Phen he called upon Major A. W. Clancy and 
lovely valentine. Did you, Lucy ?” unjointed.” the Major told some of his ever new stories, i. 
Lucy—“No, miss.” " , The Unexpected Truth. ; He Was Wise. oe] 
Teacher—‘*Was it you, Ethel?” I he minister was a afternoon at Teacher—Georgie, name some _ important ole 
Ethel—“No, ma’am.” the home of one of his members. lhe father things that exist today, but were unknown fifty nage 

Small Voice—‘Why don’t you ask me, — his little son to bring some apples from the years ago. 

t tehehes Y” - ~ rhe a. oe a in = ao Géorgie—You and me, teacher. ! 

3 ound an especially large red one which hac 

F What He Wants. ee Saal ed | ea oh staal | One on Teacher. 

2 - a _—— oo . : as : een brought up the day before, so placed it on wae . : . Fred 

7 J rofessor Bliss— Phere’s a young teacher the dish with the others leacher—“Why, Jimmy, Jimmy! Have you wW.s 

. that is full of promise.’ ’ RS a eee ; forgot your pencils again? What would you 
i . ‘ ss “ani oom When they were passed this was the apple the 7 : : on ; ; 
4 Superintendent Smith—“That so% Then she iiaie telieee Mallia. th, imei’ to hie think of a soldier going to war without a gun?” AUL 
7 . , ’ ste SN, é , e M ’ 2 arke S ° > : . , 
| won’t do.” hat tl ae or ehaligpomone Jimmy—“I’d think he was an officer.” Kansas 
‘ > : a rears. 9 iost that the cellar must be very warm. 
i Professor Bliss—‘Why not? ania . ; ; 
1 : a , i Did you not bring these apples from the Had Reached Perfection. AU! 
Superintendent Smith—I’m looking for one oes _— 
“Sagar . cellar, Ned ? W-w-w-w-would y-y-y-you s-s-s-s-suspect 1] Haney 
that’s given to performance. rn : . ' sad Peabod 
er ee Yes, father, all but that one pastor has; it h-h-had ever g-g-graduated f-f-f-from a st-st-st- a W.. 
A primary teacher reports that one of her Was in the kite hen. , re ch Sc hool ¢ Americ 
a little pupils not long since handed her a soiled Why did fg oe tell = asked the a. a y. t ton the most pertect @aim Steel I 

i . . ‘“ . » . e - , ae “ sper ave ever AT 

4 and crumpled note reading: “Please ’scuse “Well,” with childish frankness, “] a t merer | have ever heard. N. J. § 
I Cora at recess today, ’cause she’s feelin’ kinder think | you would take the biggest one on the Not on the Map. aul 

i sick.” dish! a eee ee Joan was a most conscientious pupil, eight Kansas 

iF “Why, Cora,” said Miss Brown, a little sus Teacher—“Now then, Tommy, give me 4 years old. During one of the school study per nee 

i picious, “this doesn’t look like your mamma’s sentence containing the word ‘seldom’, iods the teacher noticed her searching a large Stanley 

i ; writing.” Tommy (triumphantly)—‘“My father had two atlas intently with a most puzzled expression. 

: YT 9 ’ : ‘<< : . . "o wrday : » 7? ° : . J 
nS | “No’m,” answered the unabashed sinner, “but horses last week, but yesterday he seldom! After a few minutes she asked the child what aah 
ti ; that’s ’cause we’re teachin’ her to write the new : ” | she was looking for. 2 Y 
ie way.” “Pm at the head of my class, papa,” boaste “Oh,” said the anxious student, “Miss Kane Americ 
hi a = ; See AET aaa iia Willie. Ss oo said we were to find all the places spoken of in a4 
ig Instructor (teaching the time) Ten 0’ - ; “Good, my son. How did it happen 4 oo the history lesson on the map, and it says that 
i" j eleven o clock, ' twelve o'clock, and then what “Oh. the teacher asked us this morning how ‘Columbus was at the Point of Starvation, and BLA 
Lie comes, Bobby ! ; ; to pronounce O-h-i-h-u-a-h-u-a, and nobody = y can’t find it anvwheres!” 

on Bobby—“Daddy, without his boots.” knew. But when it was my turn I sneezed—lI . sition 

ig a : , i¢ . oe ” wo 

2 eri : ; just had to, papa—and she said I had it right! ae 

leacher—Anything is called transparent that —$—$ <<< Excels 

it ean be seen thru. Now, Willie, can you give “Why don’t you make Johnny wash his hands ee a 
2 me an example? onee in a while?’ ’ ‘ Keena 

i Willie—Yes, ma’am. A hole in the fence “They are taking finger prints at his school, he North 

a around the ball park. answered the wife, “and you know how the child Parsot 

: . i ig i : loves to excel.” Penna. 

; Small Carl—“The man that made this geog- te Sheen 

; raphy must have been color blind.” “Let me sell you this encyclopedia. Stephe 

| Teacher—“Why do you think so?” “Nope. No use to me. My son is coming 34 
ia Small Carl— ’Cause he’s got Greenland ecol- home from college pretty soon an he’ll know 

le ored yellow.” everything that’s in it. 
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| ‘“ , When State School Commius- Univer 

I don’t see how Jack ever managed to get ‘ ee sa. Tae 
thru college,” remarked Aunt Sarah, “he is so S!0"F John H. Finley of New I 
Jow.” a" or ; om ; York State was secretary of the ek 
slow. r 4 : er . 7 5 
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ae James’s Economy. phia to address the Girls’ high Corer: 

i; t “Papa,” asked James, “wouldn’t you be glad school. After he returned a Univer 

ai. if I saved a dollar for you ?” friend asked him how he had Rand 

ae “Certainly, my s ” said Pana. ¢ “A: ° , : Lyons 
‘ ainly, my son,” said Papa, according to enjoyed the experience. G. P. 
HE the Youth’s Companion, so delighted at this evi- “T think.” said Mr. Finley Phos 
aa dence of budding business ability that he handed slowly, “I’d rather talk to one Parke 
4 the youth a dime. girl a thousand times, than to 
Ee “Well, I saved it all right,” said James, dis- talk to a thousand girls one Cotrel 
Y appearing. “You said if I brought a good re- time.” Cox § 
a port from my teacher you would give me a dol- What Did He Mean? 
lar; but I didn’t.” Mr. Frank Fitzpatrick, of the Binne: 
is re American Book Company, Bos- Natior 

FE The teacher closed her talk on the life of ton, is noted for his kindly, yet EW 

bi General Jackson by saying, “He was a great pointed introductions. At the Peckh 

at hero. He went thru many hardships, but to the recent convention of the Depart- } 

i, last remained undaunted.” ment of Superintendence he pre- Samu 

tL Some credible efforts were made the next day sided over a little dinner given 

: in recalling the events in General Jackson’s in honor of the American Book : 

career. Company agents and a few Professor Bigg Y . } left 

‘ “Now, James,” said the teacher, at the close authors and friends of the firm. ; hae a our sabbatical year seems to Rema 

i of the recitation, “tell us how General Jackson Tn prefacing his first introduc- ¥°U 10 ae — G. & ¢ 

i" met his end.” tion, Mr. Fitzpatrick said: Dr. Pedagogics (who has put in ten months at a teachers 
5 i. . - 7 tes ’ 5 . ° ° ° . 
ine James arose with perfect confidence in his “Gentlemen, I have no inten- college)—Yes, I’m suffering from indigestible educational Ames 
ne memory of the previous day’s lesson. tion to bore you with a speech, theories. 
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> Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 


place in this Directoty. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may 


AsAcawe 


None other can receive a 


be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. rss 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co 
The heroshade Company, 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langsiow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Bagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 


APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
w. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
B. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 
Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Company. 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn. 
E. J. Johnson. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 
University Pub. Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
University Pub. Co. 
Rand MeNally & Co 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
G. P. Putnant'’s Sons. 
Chas, E, Merrill Co. 
Phonographic Institute. 
Parker P, Simmons Co. 


CAPS & GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard. 
Cox Sons & Vining. 


CRAYONS, 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 


American C rayon Co. 
E.W A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot 


DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DICTIONARIES. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 


DIPLOMAS. 


Ames & Rollinson Co. 


If any 


DISINFECTANTS, 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT, 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Columbia School Supply Co, 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sanitary “Products Co. 
D. A. Ebinger Co. 
Hamrick-Tobey Co. 


ERASERS. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS, 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES, 


Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

E. W. A Rowles. 

Langslow, Fowler Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Massillon Chair & Desk Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co. 

EW. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


GLOBES. 
Rand McNally & Ca. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GRAPHOPHONES,. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8. Tothill 


INK—DRY. 


Rowles. 
Little & Co. 


E. W. A. 
Peckham, 


INK WELLS. 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


JANITORS’ 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


SUPPLIES. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co 
Cc, Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
W. R. Price. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

West Disinfecting Company. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
W. R. Price. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewannee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 


MAPS, 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 


MIMEOGRAPHS. 
A. B. Dick Co. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co. 


PAPER BALERS. 
Davenport Mfg. Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 


PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 


PASTE. 
Arthur 8. Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
F. H. Cook & Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
Amer, Playground Device Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ca 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS, 


Standard Electric Time Co 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 


Noyes-Randall Co. 
S. Y. Gillan & Co 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SAWS. 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS 
The Wayne Works. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 


TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 


TERRA COTTA. 
National Terra Cotta Society. 


TOILET PAPER, 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Rewington Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


VISES. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A. L. Bemis. 

W. R. Price. 


WALL BURLAPS. 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 


WINDOWS—METAL. 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson. 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS, 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works. 

W. R. Price. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
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TEE TEN EL EET IR I os 
~ aap nk gm ity 


Topas 


A‘Standard” Master Clock| 


SSSSSSs AT ESE SSS 


Master Mind 


that will regulate your schools with the smoothness and 


precision so necessary for the best results from both pupils 
and teachers. 


The parents of your school children—your taxpayers—will never 
kick against an expenditure for equipment that is of such manifest 
value as a “Standard” Electric Time System in school work. 

Its corrective influence is needed in your primary 
and grammar grades as well as in your high schools. 

Make sure that electric clock and bell wiring is 
specified in your new building contracts. It is a wise, 
economical provision. We will gladly furnish you 
with suggestions, specifications, etc., if desired. Send us 
your name and address and we will mail you a blank 
form to fill out for any buildings you wish to consider. 


LONG EXPERIENCE + PERFECTED APPARATUS 
Our Record— 


+EXPERT SERVICE = SATISFACTION. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., or econ MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bidg., 461 Market St. 708 White Bide. 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bidg., 832 Brown-Marx Bidg., ~ 
BOSTON NEW YOR) RK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASH LOS ANGELES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, | 


Austral Fixtures 


For Self-Balancing 
Reversible Windows 


Can be applied to Wood, Kalamein, Hollow Metal or Rolled Steel Sash 





No cords 


Easily 
to break 


operated 
Seward School, Minneapolis. E. S. Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 
Tight 


Ne a a aan || This building is sound-proofed with 
weights 


pinged More Gabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


light 


Stine ‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
air mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion = 
which absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. 

Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and | 
uninflammable. 


Effective Ventilation Without Drafts. No Repairs on Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 
Hardware Parts. Reglazed Without Removing Sash. plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
Sash Reverse for Cleaning From Room. free. 
First cost is Final cost. 


For full particulars write the SAMUEL CABOT, INC. costo wiss"U's.0 © 
Ausiral Window Co. 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicage 
101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





